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The  Approach  to 
Reading  in 
Starting  Points 
in  Reading  Revised 


The  approach  to  reading  in  SPIR  Revised  is  based  on  a 
point  of  view  that  has  been  tested  by  experience, 
informed  by  the  latest  research,  and  tempered  by  the 
classroom  reality. 

The  following  beliefs  form  the  basis  of  our  approach  to 
reading. 

Reading  begins  with  graphic  symbols,  but  the  process 
of  reading  is  not  only  the  decoding  of  the  symbol  but  the 
reconstruction  of  meaning.  As  students  search  for 
meaning,  they  interact  with  the  print,  bringing  to  the 
reading  situation  their  own  experiences,  purposes,  and 
expectations  and  matching  them  with  the  author’s. 

Reading  is,  therefore,  a  thinking  process.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  apply  reasoning  skills — 

“What  do  I  already  know  about  this  topic?" 

“Does  this  sentence  make  sense?” 

“Could  this  statement  be  true?" 

Furthermore,  as  students  reason  with  the  print,  they 
actively  classify  and  order  the  ideas,  hypothesize,  judge, 
and  discriminate -all  basic  thinking  skills. 


A  reading  program  must  provide  students  with 
opportunities  to  read  a  wide  range  of  material  for 
different  purposes.  Exposure  to  non-fiction  in  all  forms, 
reference  materials,  pictures,  charts,  and  graphs  must 
be  balanced  with  fictional  forms  if  the  reading  program 
is  to  meet  the  student’s  personal,  school,  and  societal 
needs. 

Reading  is  only  one  facet  of  a  total  language  arts 
program.  Opportunities  to  talk,  listen,  view,  write,  and 
dramatize  in  preparation  for  and  as  a  response  to 
reading  are  an  integral  part  of  the  reading  process.  To 
facilitate  this  integration,  selections  are  best  organized 
into  themes. 

The  ability  to  read  is  developed  by  reading.  Stated 
simply,  this  means  two  things: 

•  providing  planned  opportunities  for  students  to  read 
independently 

•  providing  systematic,  organized  skills  instruction 
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Five  Important 
Characteristics  of 
Starting  Points 
in  Reading  Revised 


SPIR  Revised  contains  rich  and 
varied  content 


•  an  ideal  balance  between  fiction  and  non-fiction  is 
contained  in  each  reader 

•  opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  read  a  wide 
variety  of  forms  -  short  story,  novel  excerpt,  poem,  play, 
newspaper  article,  diary 

•  students  are  exposed  to  Canadian  material  featuring  a 
variety  of  Canadian  settings  and  Canadian  authors 

•  texts  include  student- written  material  -  poems, 
stories 

•  topics  are  chosen  from  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum 


SPER  Revised  promotes  thinking  and 
reasoning  skills 


•  Chapter  Opener  pages  in  the  student  text  help 
students  relate  the  reading  material  to  their  own 
experience 

•  practical  strategies  in  the  lesson  plans  help 
students  to: 

classify  details  which  relate  to  main  ideas 

order  events  in  a  story 

judge  ideas  in  terms  of  their  own  experience 

discriminate  reality  from  fantasy,  fact  from  fiction 

hypothesize  about  story  organization  and  outcomes 


SPIR  Revised  fosters  integration  of  the 
language  arts 


•  selections  are  organized  into  14  themes 

•  additional  language  arts  activities  are  presented  in  the 
companion  series,  Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised 

•  follow-up  activities  extend  the  reading  to  the  other 
language  arts 

•  pre-reading  activities  foster 

speaking  /listening  / writing  / viewing  activities 


SPIR  Revised  encourages  students  to  interact 
with  the  print 


•  introductions  to  selections  set  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  use  of  marginal  notes  guides  students  through  the 
selection 

•  follow  up  activities : 

enable  students  to  respond  thoughtfully  to  what  they 
have  read 

invite  students  to  do  something  with  what  they  read 
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SPIR  Revised  teaches  reading  skills  and 
promotes  independent  reading 


•  a  clear-cut  instructional  focus  supports  young  readers 
in  their  acquisition  of  comprehension  and  vocabulary 
skills 

•  comprehension  lessons  teach  students  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  skills  needed  to  read  a  story  and  skills 
needed  to  read  factual  materials: 

order  of  events  is  stressed  in  narratives  and  “how  to” 
directions 

understanding  how  authors  organize  their  main  ideas 
and  details  is  stressed  in  non-fiction 
understanding  special  uses  of  language  is  stressed  in 
poetry 

in  informational  articles  students  are  taught  a  strategy 
to  preview  the  selection,  scan  for  main  ideas,  then  to 
read  carefully  for  specific  information 

•  the  vocabulary  instruction  teaches  students  to  practise 
useful  strategies  to  obtain  meaning  from  words 

•  marginal  notes  direct  the  skill  focus  for  students 

•  summary  activity  enables  students  to  apply  a  key  skill 
from  the  theme 


•  the  handbook  in  the  pupil  text: 

offers  helpful  strategies  to  students  for  what  they  can 
do  before,  during,  and  after  they  read 
highlights  simple  terminology  about  literary  devices 
tells  students  what  they  can  do  when  they  don’t  know 
a  word 

•  opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  read 
independently: 

annotated  bibliographies  are  included  in  the  guide  for 
each  theme 

some  To  do  activities  direct  students  to  additional 
reading 

•  Departure  Points  activities  include  research 
suggestions 
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The  objectives  taught  in  SPIR  Revised  represent  a  list  of 
essential  skills  necessary  for  comprehension.  The 
objectives  are  organized  into  5  general  categories: 
Understanding  Mam  Ideas  and  Details 
Understanding  Sequence  and  Structure 
Making  Judgments 
Appreciating  the  Choice  of  Language 
Using  Study  Skills 

Within  each  general  category,  related  skills  contributing 
to  the  general  objective  are  clustered. 


Consistent  with  recent  thinking  and  research,  there  is 
no  hard  and  fast  distinction  between  literal  and 
inferential  comprehension.  What  separates  literal  from 
inferential  is  whether  or  not  the  answer  is  explicitly 
stated.  Some  type  of  inference  can  be  and  often  is 
involved  in  all  of  the  objectives  listed.  Even  in 
responding  to  many  literal  questions  the  reader  may 
have  to  use  inferential  reasoning,  by  applying  prior 
knowledge  to  the  text  in  order  to  understand  it. 

The  overall  objectives  taught  in  SPIR  Revised  are  all 
listed.  The  objectives  printed  in  color  represent  the 
skills  taught  for  this  grade  level. 

The  Workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

UNDERSTANDING 

MAIN  IDEAS 

AND  DETAILS 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of  main 
ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of  details: 

which  support  main  ideas,  opinions 

which  lead  to  characterization 

which  establish  setting 

which  lead  to  problem  solving 

which  establish  a  point  of  view 

which  relate  ideas  (comparison  and  contrast) 

which  are  found  in  pictures  and  diagrams 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

UNDERSTANDING 
SEQUENCE  AND 
STRUCTURE 

•  gam  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of  sequence 

•  follow  directions 

•  use  sequence  to  predict  outcomes 

•  use  sequence  of  events  to  determine  causes  and 
effects 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
narration 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
non-fiction 

understanding  the  structure  of  poetry 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

MAKING 

JUDGMENTS 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  personal 
experience 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  the  (author's) 
point  of  view 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to  reality/ fantasy, 
fact /opinion,  fact/fallacy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine 

humor,  bias,  plausibility,  credibility 
feelings  attitudes,  motivation 
relevancy,  irrelevancy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  solutions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  worth,  acceptability 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

APPRECIATING 

THE  CHOICE  OF 
LANGUAGE 

•  determine  the  author’s  purpose  in  terms  of  language 
choice 

•appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the  author’s 
craft 

•  appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  figurative  language 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond  to  picturesque 
language 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond  to  connotative 
and  denotative  language 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

USING 

STUDY  SKILLS 

•  perceive  organization  by: 
scanning  to  find  the  main  idea 

scanning  to  prepare  questions 
scanning  to  obtain  an  overview 

•  locate  specific  information  by: 

reading  details  in  a  chart,  pictures 
reading  to  find  answers  to  questions 
reading  to  find  supporting  details 
reading  to  determine  (author’s)  point  of  view 
reading  to  determine  solutions  to  problems 
encountered 

reading  to  draw  conclusions  based  on  information 

•  reconstruct  information  by  recording  /organizing  in 
various  forms 
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Specific  Things 
to  Note  About 
Teaching  Reading 
Using  SPIR  Revised 


TEACHIN^OMPREHENSION^^J 

Teaching  Comprehension  with  Different  Types  of 
Material 

To  meet  the  student’s  personal,  school,  and  societal 
needs  SPIR  Revised  presents  clear-cut  instruction  in 
comprehension  using  a  variety  of  written  forms. 

Various  types  of  reading  place  different  comprehension 
demands  on  the  reader.  The  Starting  Points  in  Reading 
Revised  program  recognizes  this  and  provides 
instruction  that  is  appropriate  to  the  type  of  reading. 

Fiction 

Students  are  exposed  to  many  types  of  fictional  prose  - 
myths,  legends,  realistic  fiction,  mystery,  science 
fiction ...  In  fiction  the  presence  of  characters,  a  plot  = 
line,  and  the  special  use  of  language  often  work  together 
to  spark  the  imagination,  emotionally  involve  the  reader, 
and  carry  the  reader  forward.  The  skills  presented  for 
fictional  selections  aid  comprehension  by  familiarizing 
students  with  the  type  of  fiction  they  will  read  in  the 
pre-reading  activities,  and  by  allowing  students  to 
predict  what  the  story  will  be  about  using  different 
clues.  Marginal  notes  are  placed  strategically  in  the 
student  text  to  allow  students  to  reflect  on  characters’ 
motives  and  actions,  to  point  up  a  special  use  of 
language,  or  to  target  appropriate  places  for  predictions 
or  confirming  predictions. 

Non-fiction 

Most  of  the  reading  students  are  required  to  do  in  other 
subjects  is  non-fiction.  When  reading  non-fiction  a 
reader  must  be  able  to  identify  and  recreate  the  author’s 


ideas  and  organization.  Strategies  such  as  previewing  or 
scanning  to  locate  headings,  subheadings,  or  topic 
sentences  aid  comprehension.  Once  this  general 
organization  is  perceived  students  are  asked  to  set  or 
ask  questions,  then  read  the  selection  carefully  to  obtain 
the  required  information. 

Non-fictional  selections  are  often  more  densely  packed 
with  concepts.  Adequate  time  spent  in  pre-reading, 
activities  clarifying  concepts,  identifying  the  meanings 
of  any  technical  vocabulary,  and  discerning  what 
students  already  know  about  the  topic  will  help  them 
approach  the  reading  of  informational  material  with 
confidence. 

To  round  out  the  exposure  to  various  forms  of  writing, 
students  are  taught  techniques  for  understanding 
information  in  charts,  maps,  graphs,  photographs,  and 
drawings. 

Strategies  to  teach  comprehension 

Each  reader  brings  a  unique  set  of  experiences  to  the 
reading  situation.  In  fact,  the  same  selection  may  be 
understood  in  different  ways  depending  on  the  reader's 
background. 

Instructional  moments  in  comprehension  occur  before, 
during,  and  after  reading  the  selection.  SPIR  Revised 
presents  strategies  to  facilitate  comprehension  at  each 
of  these  phases. 

Before  Reading 

Before  students  read,  strategies  taught  should  help 
them  to  relate  the  ideas  in  the  selection  to  their  own 
experience,  to  anticipate  and  predict  meaning,  and  to 
set  a  purpose  for  reading.  Important  strategies  at  this 
phase  include  discussing,  charting,  brainstorming, 
associating ,  viewing  and  predicting .  In  approaching 
non-fiction,  scanning  headings  and  topic  sentences  to 
preview  the  selection  is  important. 
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During  Reading 

As  students  read  a  selection  they  interact  with  the 
author's  ideas.  In  most  cases  this  is  silent  and  personal. 
During  this  phas e  marginal  notes  are  provided  which 
comment  on  an  idea  in  the  selection  or  which  encourage 
students  to  predict  what  will  happen  next  or  to  confirm  a 
guess  they  have  already  made. 

During  guided  reading  these  notes  could  serve  as 
stopping  points  for  discussion. 

After  Reading 

Questions  are  provided  in  the  Talking  Points  part  of  the 
lesson  plan.  They  are  designed  to  draw  together  various 
interpretations,  to  extend  the  interpretation,  or  to  enable 
students  to  reflect  further  on  the  author's  ideas. 

Specific  skill  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Skill  Points 
section.  This  instruction  focusses  on  a  specific  and 
appropriate  comprehension  skill. 

Some  important  strategies  at  this  phase  are  classifying 
ideas  into  main  ideas  and  details,  sequencing ,  judging 
ideas  according  to  information  in  the  selection  and  to 
personal  experience,  skimming  and  rereading .  In 
addition,  comprehension  is  enhanced  by  reconstructing 
information  in  the  form  of  charts,  lists,  reports  and 
summaries. 

Finally,  comprehension  is  fostered  in  the  Departure 
Points  part  of  the  lesson.  This  phase  allows  students  to 
extend  the  author’s  ideas.  Important  activities  include 
listening,  speaking,  writing,  dramatizing,  exploring 
other  media,  researching  and  creating  artistically. 


TEACHING  VOCABULARY 


To  assist  students  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words 
the  Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  program 
approaches  vocabulary  development  and  word 
identification  in  two  ways. 

Theme  Words 

Themes  provide  a  context  and  more  time  for  students  to 
acquire  vocabulary  and  concepts.  Each  theme  suggests 
a  vocabulary  development  activity  in  the  Ongoing 
Activities.  Words  chosen  to  complete  this  activity 
should  be  collected  over  the  duration  of  the  theme.  Set 


up  an  area  so  that  students  can  display  the  words  as 
they  complete  the  activity. 

As  a  variation,  once  a  reasonable  number  of  words  have 
been  generated,  the  words  can  be  sorted  into  groups 
according  to  concepts  or  spelling  patterns.  If  you  desire, 
use  these  words  as  a  basis  for  an  integrated  spelling 
program.  If  you  use  a  separate  spelling  program  you  and 
the  students  could  choose  some  words  from  the 
collected  words  to  add  to  each  weekly  list. 

Unfamiliar  Words 

Most  unfamiliar  words  can  be  unlocked  through  several 
strategies  which  focus  on  the  words  in  context. 

As  students  unlock  words  they  are  taught  to: 

•  identify  or  predict  the  meaning  by  searching  the 
surrounding  text  for  clues  to  the  meaning 

•  paraphrase  or  state  the  meaning  in  their  own  words 

•  check  their  paraphrase  in  the  context  to  ensure  that  it 
makes  sense 

•  focus  on  any  structural  elements  (prefix,  root,  or  suffix) 
to  unlock  meaning 

•  visualize  the  setting  as  an  aid  to  understanding  the 
meaning 

•  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  character  as  an 
aid  to  understanding  the  meaning 

•  extend  their  awareness  of  the  unfamiliar  word  by 
exploring  other  words  they  know  that  are  similar  in 
appearance 

•  confirm  their  prediction  by  checking  a  dictionary 

•  explore  the  multiple  meanings  of  a  word  in  different 
contexts  to  discover  its  variety  of  uses 

Some  words  are  difficult  for  students  to  unlock  through 
context.  Usually  these  are  technical  words  related  to 
content  area  reading.  It  is  recommended  that  these 
words  be  taught  prior  to  reading.  For  example,  in 
pre-reading,  a  brainstorming  or  word  association 
activity  may  be  suggested.  At  this  time  words  that 
students  contribute  should  be  charted  or  listed  and  the 
meaning  clarified  or  given.  After  the  selection  is  read, 
draw  attention  to  the  meanings  of  these  words  again. 
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USING  THE  HANDBOOK 


Conveniently  located  at  the  end  of  the  reader  is  a 
handbook.  This  handbook  has  several  purposes: 
to  explain  the  reading  process 

to  outline  strategies  for  dealing  with  unknown  words 
to  introduce  simple  elements  of  the  author’s  craft 

Written  for  the  student,  the  handbook  summarizes  the 
strategies  and  content  of  the  program.  It  can  be  used  in 
several  ways. 

Teacher-directed  lesson 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  teach  one  or  two  lessons 
using  selected  headings  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
contents  of  the  handbook.  For  example,  following  the 
first  reading  selection  that  is  fictional  prose,  use  the 
handbook  section  “Reading  a  story”  as  a  summary  of 
the  strategies  used  during  the  lesson.  Repeat  the  same 
procedure  following  the  first  non-fiction  selection  using 
the  “Reading  for  information”  section.  As  an  extension 
of  the  lesson,  establish  a  bulletin  board.  Divide  it  into 
two  parts:  Fiction  and  Non-fiction.  Underneath  each 
title  write  “Before  you  Read;”  “After  you  Read.”  As  you 
use  the  lesson  plans  in  the  guide  to  teach  the  selections 
in  SPIR,  draw  together  specific  pre-reading  and 
follow-up  strategies  or  activities  taught  and  place  them 
in  the  appropriate  category.  Encourage  students  to 
apply  these  strategies  as  they  are  reading 
independently. 

Independent  reference 

Once  students  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
content  of  the  handbook  they  could  use  particular 
sections  of  it  for  reference.  For  example,  when  they  are 
asked  to  write  a  story  as  a  Departure  Point  activity  they 
might  refer  to  the  section,  “How  do  authors  make  you 
interested?”  When  they  are  asked  to  write  about  or 
discuss  characters  they  might  refer  to  the  section  “If 
you  read  a  story  how  do  you  know  about  characters?’ ' 
When  students  are  doing  research  work  they  might  refer 
to  the  “How  do  you  read?”  section. 

Group  activity 

Use  the  section  “How  does  a  story  end?”  as  a  group 
activity.  Have  students  develop  a  chart  about  story 


endings.  Have  them  discuss  the  questions  and 
categorize  story  endings  under  the  headings  suggested 
in  the  handbook. 

Parent  information 

Often  parents  are  interested  in  knowing  what  and  how 
reading  is  taught.  At  a  curriculum  information  meeting 
teach  a  sample  reading  lesson(s).  Summarize  what  you 
did  by  referring  the  parents  to  the  appropriate  section  in 
the  handbook.  This  is  an  excellent  way  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  methods  and  content  used  to  teach  reading. 


NOTING  READABILITY 


A  deliberate  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure  that  the 
reading  selections  in  SPIR  Revised  are  at  an  appropriate 
reading  level.  The  readability  of  all  selections  has  been 
calculated  using  the  Fry  Readability  Formula  (1977). 
Based  on  the  results,  we  have  included  beneath  the  title 
of  each  selection,  where  applicable,  the  relative 
difficulty  with  code  designation  as  follows: 

□  =  below  grade  level 

□  □  =  at  grade  level 

□  □  □  =  above  grade  level 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Fry  Formula  predicts 
readability  on  two  factors  only  -  word  difficulty  and 
sentence  length.  It  does  not  evaluate  the  content  of  the 
reading  material,  ie.  whether  it  describes  concrete 
experiences  or  abstract  ideas;  it  does  not  distinguish 
between  an  informal  writing  style  and  a  formal  writing 
style;  it  does  not  measure  the  extent  to  which  new  ideas 
and  new  vocabulary  are  defined  in  context.  In  assessing 
the  suitability  of  selections  for  particular  students,  it  is 
important  to  consider  these  factors  as  well  as  the 
experiential  background  the  student  brings  to  the 
reading  task. 

Selections  which  are  listed  as  below  grade  level  may  in 
fact  present  a  challenge  for  the  reader  because  of  these 
factors.  Selections  designated  as  above  grade  level  may 
prove  to  be  easy  if  students  have  sufficient  interest  and 
motivation  to  read  them. 
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How  to  Teach 
the  Program 


A  NOTE  ABOUT  THEMES 


Selections  in  SPIR  Revised  are  organized  within  themes. 
Several  criteria  were  used  in  selecting  themes  for  each 
level  of  the  Starting  Points  program. 

First,  a  theme  had  to  be  of  interest  to  most  students  at 
these  age  levels. 

Second,  the  theme  had  to  provide  a  functional 
framework  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of  language  arts 
skills. 

A  third  consideration  was  the  range  of  themes  at  each 
level.  Language  arts  has  a  content  of  its  own  and 
therefore  each  level  contains  themes  about  language 
and  literature.  Reading  and  language  skills  are 
necessary  for  learning  in  all  subject  areas,  and  for  this 
reason  each  level  includes  themes  that  might  be 
classified  as  social  studies  or  science.  In  order  to  use 
and  build  on  the  students’  out-of-school  experiences, 
each  level  contains  themes  about  sports,  art,  or 
leisure-time  activities.  Because  the  language  arts  skills 
are  so  closely  related  to  personal  growth  and 
development,  there  is  at  each  level  one  theme  that 
encourages  students  to  think  about  human  relationships 
and  values. 

The  use  of  themes: 

•  provides  “freedom  within  structure"  and  is  a  practical 
and  workable  arrangement  for  the  teacher  who  wants 


students  to  learn  the  basic  skills  of  communication  and 
at  the  same  time  have  sufficient  opportunity  for  creative 
expression 

•  makes  it  possible  for  students  of  all  abilities  to 
participate  in  the  same  unit  of  work  by  providing 
reading  materials  of  varying  lengths  and  difficulty  and  a 
broad  choice  of  suggested  activities 

•  facilitates  learning  by  giving  students  a  longer  period 
of  time,  as  well  as  a  context  in  which  to  obtain 
information  and  acquire  vocabulary 

•  places  “ skill"  development  within  a  larger  framework 
to  help  ensure  that  meaningful  learning  and  transfer  of 
the  skill  can  occur 

•  encourages  interdisciplinary  studies 


MANAGING  THE  THEME 


Because  each  theme  provides  a  broad  choice  of 
suggested  activities  as  well  as  specific  skill 
development,  the  following  information  is  important  for 
managing  instruction. 

Each  theme  in  SPIR  Revised  contains  eight  parts: 
Overview 
Objectives 

Introducing  the  Theme 
Ongoing  Activities  for  the  Theme 
Integration  with  SPIL  Revised 
Specific  Teaching  Suggestions 
Culminating  the  Theme 
Evaluating  the  Theme 

The  following  guide  explains  what  you  will  find  in  each 
part  and  offers  a  suggested  way(s)  to  use  it. 
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OVERVIEW 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Theme  focus  and  summary  of  selection  content 


Read  it  to  obtain  an  overview  of  the  aspects  of  the  theme 
which  are  presented. 


OBJECTIVES 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Clearly  stated  objectives  which  outline  the  target  skills 
for  the  theme 


•  Establish  an  objectives  check  list.  As  students  work 
through  the  theme,  observe  and  evaluate  how  well  they 
are  achieving  the  objectives. 

o  Use  the  workbook  pages  to  provide  additional  practice 
in  the  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 


What  You  Will  Find  How  to  Use  It 


A  suggested  introductory  activity  designed  to: 

help  students  share  what  they  already  know  about  the 
theme 

set  the  focus  or  direction  of  the  theme 

collect  real  or  vicarious  experiences  about  the  theme 

generate  interest  in  the  theme 


•  Use  the  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

o  Relate  the  activity  to  the  Chapter  Opener  pages  in  the 
student  reader . 
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What  You  Will  Find  How  to  Use  It 


A  range  of  activities  designed  to: 
•  develop  vocabulary 


•  extend  reading 


•  relate  to  other  areas  of  the  language  arts: 

research 

language 

writing 

speaking  /listening 
other  media 


•  Start  the  vocabulary  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

Have  pupils  contribute  words  individually  or  in  groups 
as  the  theme  progresses. 

o  As  a  variation,  once  a  significant  number  of  words 
have  been  generated  you  might  classify  the  words 
according  to  spelling  patterns  (prefixes,  suffixes,  words 
with  double  consonants . . . )  and  use  them  for  spelling 
lists. 

•  Set  up  a  book  corner  using  the  suggested  book  and  any 
other  books,  magazines,  charts,  etc.  which  you  or  the 
students  add. 

o  Provide  planned  time  for  students  to  read 
independently. 

o  Multiple  copies  of  some  of  the  books  could  be  used  for 
small  group  novel  study. 

•  Some  books  provide  information  which  students  can 
draw  from  in  their  research. 

•  Decide  which  are  best  suited  to  the  whole  class,  which 
will  be  done  in  small  groups,  and  which  will  be  done 
independently. 

o  Assign  some  at  the  beginning  of  the  theme  so 
students  can  work  on  them  as  the  theme  progresses. 

o  Provide  specific  time  during  the  theme  for  some 
activities  to  be  done. 

o  Encourage  some  activities  to  be  done  individually. 
Provide  time  at  the  end  of  the  theme  for  students  to 
share  their  ideas. 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING  POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Two  specific  ways  that  activities  in  Starting  Points  in 
Reading  Revised  integrate  with  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised  are: 

•  a  general  overview  page  displaying  objectives, 
experiences,  and  products  from  each  program 


•  a  suggested  step  by  step  integration 


•  Obtain  a  general  preview  of  the  range  of  experiences 
which  are  provided. 

o  Plan  your  own  integration  by  deciding  which 
experiences  and  activities  (products)  you  want  to 
develop. 

•  Follow  the  numbered  pattern  for  an  integration  of  the 
two  programs. 
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SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


What  You  Will  Find  How  to  Use  It 


Easy  to  use  lesson  plans  designed  for  ease  of  teaching. 

•  Some  lessons  have  4  parts : 

Starting  Points 

pre-reading  activities  which  tune  up  students  for  the 
ideas  in  the  selection,  set  a  purpose  for  reading,  and 
preview  the  selection 
Talking  Points 

questions  to  check  comprehension  of  the  selection 
includes  the  To  think  about  question  in  the  student 
text 

Skill  Points 

a  clear-cut  teaching  strategy  which  focusses  on 

comprehension  and  vocabulary  skills 

may  include  the  To  do  activity  from  the  student  text 

Departure  Points 

creative  activities  which  extend  the  reading  to  the 
other  language  areas 

may  include  the  To  do  activity  from  the  student  text 

•  Some  lessons  have  only  3  parts: 

Starting  Points. 

Talking  Points 
Departure  Points 

In  these  lessons  (some  poetry  and  short  articles)  the 
skills  are  incorporated  in  the  Talking  Points. 

•  Readability  designations  are  clearly  provided  in  boxes 
beneath  the  selection  title. 

Code :  □  =  below  grade  level 

□  □  =  at  grade  level 

□  □  □  =  above  grade  level 

•  Occasionally,  and  when  appropriate,  important 
information  is  included  in  an  Information  to  Note. 

This  information  provides: 

background  to  the  selection 
background  about  the  author 
specific  teaching  information 


•  Develop  this  activity  orally. 


•  Use  the  questions  for  group  discussion.  In  some 
instances  students  may  write  answers  to  these 
questions. 

•  Use  as  teacher-directed  lessons. 


•  Choose  the  appropriate  activity  or  activities  for  your 
students. 


•  Teach  these  lessons  for  enjoyment  or  for  interesting 
information. 


•  Spaces  have  been  provided  in  the  Guides  for  your 
convenience  in  adding  notes  and  activities. 

•  Use  the  readability  guide  to  help  you  match  the 
selections  to  your  student’s  ability. 


•  Use  the  asterisked  notation  after  the  title. 
oRead  the  information  before  you  plan  the  lesson. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME  1 

What  You  Will  Find 

How  to  Use  It 

A  suggested  activity  designed  to  synthesize  for  the 
students  what  they  have  learned  in  the  theme  so  that 
they: 

•  apply  and  transfer  what  they  learned  to  a  new  situation 

•Use  the  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

•  relate  any  ideas,  gleaned  from  independent  work  they 
have  done,  to  the  ideas  in  the  selections 

EVALUATING  THE  THEME  1 

What  You  Will  Find 

How  to  Use  It 

Suggested  method(s)  for  evaluating  the  objectives  of  the 
theme 

This  includes  the  "Summary  Activity"  from  the  student 
text. 

•  Use  the  activity  at  the  end  of  the  theme  to  evaluate 
how  well  students  have  developed  the  major  skill(s)  of 
the  theme. 
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Lesson  Plans 
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Dear  Puzzled 


OVERVIEW 

As  children  approach  their  teens,  they  are  often  caught 
up  in  feelings  and  motivations,  coming  from  within 
themselves  and  from  others,  that  are  confusing, 
harrying,  and  very  hard  to  express.  The  material  in  this 
chapter  has  been  selected  to  bring  these  familiar 
feelings  and  motives  to  the  surface,  where  they  can  be 
shared,  discussed,  and  better  understood.  The  opening 
story,  “My  Brother  Stevie, ’’  page  11,  makes  students 
aware  of  the  great  value  of  sharing  a  burden  with  an 
understanding  outsider.  The  poem  “The  Row,"  page  25, 
captures  the  pattern  of  escalating  hurt  and  hurtfulness 
that  results  when  one’s  point  of  view  conflicts  with  that 
of  someone  close.  In  “Freaky  Friday,"  page  26,  the 
author  gives  readers  two  perspectives  on  the  hidden 
feelings  of  personal  inadequacy  which  are  so  often  at  the 
base  of  certain  behaviors.  “Angry  Feelings,"  page  40,  is 
a  short  discussion  of  alternative  ways  of  handling 
frustration.  “Strangers  in  Town,"  page  44, 
autobiographically  recounts  the  feelings  of  a  family 
whose  ethnic  “difference"  marks  them  out  for  special, 
arbitrary  hostility  from  strangers.  In  the  final  selection, 
“My  Son’s  Hugs  are  a  Private  Affair,"  page  47, 
columnist  Gary  Lautens  brings  a  focus  to  the 
embarrassment  youngsters  often  feel  when  tender 
emotions  are  expressed. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  readings,  along  with  the 
suggested  discussions  and  activities,  will  help  students 
understand  their  own  and  others'  feelings  and 
behaviors. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

understanding  point  of  view  in 
choice  of  words 
writing  personal  letters 
using  characterization 
using  conflict  between  people 


'Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 

—  fiction: 

from  The  Seven  Stone  p.  136 

—  poetry: 

An  Apology  p.  130 
Being  Nobody  p.  131 
-non-fiction: 

newspaper  column  p.  128 

—  letters: 

Ask  Henry  p.  126 

—  cartoons: 

Peanuts  p.  132 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  understanding  point  of  view  in 

choice  of  words  p.  133,  p.  105 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  112 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  discussing  advice  letters  p.  103 

•  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  wish 

fulfillment  p.  104 

•  discussing  negative  feelings  p.  104 

•  interviewing  a  member  of  a  large 

family  p.  105 

•  discussing  happiness  p.  105 

•  discussing  conflict  between  friends 

p.  107 

•  discussing  "in  crowds"  and 

exclusive  friendships  p.  109 

Writing 

•  writing  paragraphs 

—  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  wish 

fulfillment,  p.  105 

—  about  friendship  p.  107 

—  using  characterization  p.  110, 

p.  139 

•  writing  personal  letters  p.  102, 

p.  108, p  134 

•  writing  short  stories  p.  106,  p.  139 

•  writing  picture  captions  p.  103 

•  making  charts  p.  105 

•  writing  poetry  p.  106.  p.  Ill 

Research 

•  researching  available  community 

problem-solvers  p.  106 

•  researching  famous  friendships 

p.  107 

Drama 

•  role-playing  problem-solving 

situations  p.  103 

•  displaying  happiness  through  body 

expression  in  a  tableau  p.  106 

•  role-playing  conflict  between  unlike 

personalities p.  Ill 

•  dramatizing  conflict  between  friends 

p.  107 

Art 

•  illustrating  personal  poems  about 

emotions  p.  Ill 
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Dear  Puzzled 


Focus: 

expressing  and  understanding  feelings 

Topics: 

•  inadequacy  •  sharing  •  conflict  •  frustration  •  tolerance  •  humor 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  feeling,  motivation 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing 

conclusions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  solutions 

•  gain  understanding  of  details  which 

relate  ideas  (comparison  and 
contrast) 


A  ’  t  •' 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

My  Brother  Stevie  p.  11 
Freaky  Friday  p.  26 

—  poetry: 

The  Row  p.  25 

—  non-fiction: 

Angry  Feelings  p.  40 
Strangers  in  Town  p.  44 
My  Son’s  Hugs  are  a  Private 
Affair  p.  47 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary/word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  25 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  conducting  a  radio  "talk  show’  ’ 

offering  advice  on  family  problems 

p.  30 

•  reading  poetry  with  appropriate 

musical  accompaniment  p.  31 

•  producing  a  radio  soap  opera  episode 

p.  33 

•  listening  to  a  reading  of  "Echo  and 

Narcissus"  p.  36 

•  presenting  lyrics  composed  from 

personal  poetry  p.  36 

•  interviewing  community  members 

about  life  during  the  Depression 

p.  38 

•  listening  to  a  Polish  Canadian 

discuss  his  original  homeland  and 
customs  p.  38 

Writing 

•  writing  poems  p.  39 

•  rewriting  scenes  from  "My  Brother 

Stevie"  p.  30 

•  writing  a  narrative  based  on  "The 

Row"  p.  31 

•  writing  poetry  p.  36,  p.  39 
Drama 

•  presenting  improvisations  based  on 

sibling  conflict  p.  30 

•  enacting  "The  Row"  p.  31 

•  preparing  and  performing 

monologues  p.  38 

•  dramatizing  "My  Son’s  Hugs  area 

Private  Affair”  p.  39 

Art 

•  illustrating  Scenes  from  "My  Brother 

Stevie"  p.  30 

•  illustrating  personal  poems  p.  36 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  feelings, 
attitudes,  motivation 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  solutions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
by  drawing  conclusions 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of 

and  Details 

details  which  relate 

ideas  (comparison  and 

contrast) 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

The  opening  gambit  for  exploring  emotions  with 
students  might  be  a  directive  such  as  the  following: 

Take  a  few  moments  and  think  carefully  about  all  the 
feelings  you've  ever  had.  Make  a  secret  list  using,  if 
you  can,  a  word  or  phrase  that  tells  the  bigness  or 
smallness  of  the  feeling,  as  well  as  the  kind.  I  will  list 
my  feelings  too.  Later  we  will  compare  to  see  if  all  of 
us  experience  the  same  feelings  or  whether  some  of 
us  have  feelings  that  are  completely  different. 

When  it  is  evident  that  the  students  have  listed  several 
emotions,  name  each  emotion  that  you  have  listed  and 
ask  students  to  raise  their  hands  if  they  have  had  a 
similar  one.  Invite  students  to  share  descriptive  words 
for  these  emotions  showing  that  they  have  many 
degrees  of  intensity  and  can  be  described  in  many  ways. 
Elicit  conclusions  as  to  whether  everyone  in  the  group 
has  experienced  the  same  range  of  feelings. 

Then  have  one  student  read  aloud  the  introduction  on 
page  9  of  the  student  text.  Invite  students  to  comment 
at  the  end  of  the  reading. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Encourage  the  students  to  keep  a  "writer's  diary." 
The  purpose  of  such  a  diary  and  useful  criteria  for 
selecting  experiences  to  record  should  be  discussed. 
Students  might  choose  a  particular  emotion  that  they 
find  interesting  and  centre  entries  around  it.  At  the  end 
of  a  week,  the  diarist  can  review  the  entries  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  writer,  evaluating  them  for  story  (what 
happened),  motivation  of  all  characters  (needs  and 
feelings),  and  outcome  (what  was  learned/resolved). 
Have  the  diarist  become  writer  and  create  a  story.  The 
students'  task  is  to  ascribe  believable  motives  to 
characters. 

2.  Obtain  a  silent  film  and  show  it  to  the  students.  Then 
have  the  class  form  acting  ensembles  to  prepare  and 
present  silent  dramatizations  (pantomimes)  to  the  class. 
The  dramatizations  can  be  based  on  family  conflicts, 
conflicts  with  friends,  teachers,  and  so  on.  Work  with 
each  group  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  conflict  to 
any  dramatic  scene  or  story  and  to  make  clear  the  inner 
structure- situation,  complication(s),  resolution. 
Encourage  the  actors  and  directors  to  think  of  how  the 
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scene  will  be  understood  by  the  audience.  The  scenes 
might  be  time-limited  and  scheduled  to  preface  Starting 
Points  discussions  throughout  the  theme. 

3.  Prepare  a  Dear  Abby  box  and  a  Dear  Puzzled  box. 
Invite  the  students  to  write  and  deposit  letters 
requesting  advice  and  each  day  ask  for  volunteers  to 
respond  to  the  letters.  Work  out  a  coding  system  so  that 
students  can  identify  the  replies  they  receive  and  pick 
them  up  from  the  Dear  Puzzled  box.  Encourage  the 
students  to  share  particularly  interesting  letters  with 
the  class,  and  encourage  spontaneous  commentary  and 
evaluation  of  the  advice. 

4.  Set  up  rotating  teams  of  dictionary  makers  to  scan 
stories  and  poems  for  words,  phrases,  and  sentences 
that  express  feelings  and  motivations.  Each  team  could 
be  given  a  different  emotion  to  use  as  the  principle  for 
selecting  words  and  the  resulting  class  dictionary  could 
be  organized  accordingly.  Engage  the  class  in  selecting 
an  appropriate  title  for  the  jointly-produced  work. 
Encourage  students  to  use  the  book  as  a  reference  for 
writing  activities. 

5.  Invite  students  to  bring  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
advice  columns  for  the  reading  center.  In  addition,  have 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  following  titles  available  for 
leisure  reading: 
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A  first-person  narrative  about  the  friendship  of  two 
girls. 

Gr.  5-9. 

Harris,  Mark.  With  a  Wave  of  the  Wand.  Lothrop  Lee 
Shephard.  1980. 

Marlee  accepts  her  parents’  separation  but  not  before 
trying  to  keep  them  together. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Hermes,  Patricia.  What  If  They  Knew.  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich.  1980. 

A  girl  with  epilepsy  fears  discovery.  Provides  lesson  in 
friendship. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Lowry,  Lois.  Anastasia  Krupnik .  Houghton  Mifflin.  1979. 
Pet  hates  become  loves  while  awaiting  the  birth  of  a 
baby  brother. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*  Lunn,  Janet.  Double  Spell.  Peter  Martin  Associates. 
1968. 

Twin  sisters  buy  an  antique  doll  which  involves  them 
in  a  mystery. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*MacKay,  Clair  e.  Exit  Barney  McGee .  Scholastic-TAB. 
1979. 

A  new  stepfather  and  a  new  sibling  leave  Barney 
feeling  rejected,  so  he  goes  to  find  his  real  father. 

Gr.  6-9. 

*  Moore,  Tom.  Goodbye  Momma .  Breakwater.  1976. 

A  young  boy's  mother  dies  and  he  has  trouble 
accepting  his  father’s  new  wife. 

Gr.  5-9. 

*  Read,  Elfreida.  Brothers  By  Choice.  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson.  1974. 

A  boy  searches  for  his  adopted  brother  who  thinks  his 
parents  do  not  love  him. 

Gr.  5-7. 

*  Tennant,  Veronica.  On  Stage,  Please.  McClelland  and 
Stewart.  1977. 

Jennifer  trains  to  become  a  professional  dancer 
despite  difficulties  and  separation  from  her  family. 

Gr.  4-8. 

’  Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “Dear  Puzzled’  ’  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language  may  be  integrated  in  this  suggested 
sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/C 

Pages  126-127.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  128.  Letters  seeking  and  giving  advice  lead 
students  in  developing  a  list  of  jobs,  approaches  to  jobs, 
and  ways  of  handling  money. 


3.  Page  130.  Photographs  and  poems  written  by 
twelve-year-olds  emphasize  the  similarity  of  moods  and 
feelings  experienced  by  students  and  encourage  them 
to  express  their  own  feelings  in  poetry. 


5.  Page  132.  A  cartoon  and  accompanying  Learning  To 
strand  make  use  of  humor  and  language  choice  to 
encourage  appreciation  of  the  other  person’s  point  of 
view  in  a  quarrel  between  siblings. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/C 

Pages  8-9.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme. 


2.  Page  11.  The  short  story  “My  Brother  Stevie,”  about  a 
girl  who  is  responsible  for  her  younger  brother, 
sensitively  portrays  the  conflicting  feelings  that  arise 
when  people  fail  to  appreciate  each  other’s  needs  and 
motives,  and  demonstrates  the  value  of  seeking  advice. 


4.  Page  25.  A  student-written  poem,  “The  Row,”  shows 
how  the  rhythm  and  tempo  of  a  quarrel  can  be  captured 
in  language,  reproducing  the  escalation  of  hurt  feelings 
and  inflexibility  of  attitudes  that  characterize  conflicts 
with  a  parent. 


6.  Page  26.  The  concept  of  point  of  view  is  expanded 
and  insight  into  the  feelings  that  cause  troublesome 
behavior  is  given  in  an  imaginative  story,  “Freaky 
Friday,”  about  a  girl  who  inhabits  her  mother’s  body  for 
a  day. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/C 

7.  Page  134.  Letters  and  the  accompanying  Learning  To 
activity  focus  on  problems  between  friends. 


10.  Page  136.  A  fiction  excerpt  from  “The  Seven  Stone’ ' 
and  creative  writing  activities  prompt  students  to 
explore  further  the  feelings  and  attitudes  of  and  about 
peers  who  are  different  from  the  rest  of  the  group. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/C 


8.  Page  40.  An  objective  description  of  anger  and  its 
physical  effects,  together  with  the  suggested  activities, 
helps  students  develop  alternative  ways  of  dealing  with 
negative  emotions  in  “Angry  Feelings.’’ 

9.  Page  44.  A  brief  reminiscence  of  how  ethnicity  and 
Depression  economics  interacted  to  draw  hostile 
attention  to  new  families  in  a  community  demonstrates 
a  positive  way  of  handling  hurt  and  angry  feelings  in 

'  ‘  Strangers  in  T own.  ’  ’ 


11.  Page  47.  A  sensitively  written,  humorous  article, 
“My  Son’s  Hugs  are  a  Private  Affair,’’  deals  with  a 
needless  embarrassment  often  felt  when  children  are 
expected  to  respond  to  gestures  of  affection. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  My  Brother  Stevie/10 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  had  to  take  care  of  a 
younger  brother  or  sister.  Did  they  enjoy  the  task?  Why 
or  why  not?  Did  the  students  feel  the  need  to  spank  or 
scream  at  the  child?  Why?  How  did  the  students  feel 
inside  if  they  did  so?  How  would  they  feel  if  a  neighbor 
or  a  stranger  were  to  give  the  brother  or  sister  a 
spanking?  Are  conflicts  of  this  kind  normal  in  families  or 
are  there  some  families  in  which  all  the  members  get 
along  perfectly  all  the  time?  Have  the  students  turn  to 
page  10  of  their  texts  and  look  at  the  illustration.  How 
old  are  the  children  shown?  What  feelings  do  they 
display  in  the  picture?  Read  the  title  and  the 
introduction.  What  kinds  of  problems  might  the  two 
characters  have  had?  Encourage  the  students  to  make 
predictions.  You  might  lead  off  by  predicting  a  problem 
yourself;  for  example,  "I  think  the  brother  will  get  hurt 
and  the  sister  will  get  blamed  for  it. '  ’ 

After  each  student  has  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
prediction,  read  the  story  aloud  as  the  students  listen  to 
find  out  if  the  problems  are  those  that  have  been 
predicted. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  feelings  did  Annie  have  about  taking  care  of 
Stevie?  (resentment,  worry,  frustration,  protectiveness, 
loneliness,  felt  she  had  been  treated  unfairly) 

•  What  did  Stevie  do  that  worried  Grandma,  Annie,  and 
Miss  Stover?  (acted  silly,  got  into  trouble,  lied,  etc.) 

•  How  did  Stevie’s  behavior  affect  Annie’s  schoolwork 
and  free-time  activities?  (She  got  bad  marks  because 
she  couldn’t  concentrate;  she  had  to  stop  going  out  with 
her  friends;  she  couldn’t  enjoy  herself  because  of 
worrying.) 

•  How  did  Annie  protect  Stevie  when  he  threw  rocks  at 
the  train?  (She  didn’t  tell  Grandma;  she  asked  Miss 
Stover  for  advice.) 

•  Why  did  Annie  worry  about  Stevie?  What  makes 
anyone  worry  about  someone  else?  (They  care  about 
them;  they  feel  badly  when  the  person  gets  hurt.) 

•  What  feelings  might  have  made  Stevie  misbehave?  (He 
wanted  attention;  he  wanted  his  friends  to  like  him;  he 
might  have  thought  he  was  bad  because  everyone 
seemed  to  expect  the  worst  from  him;  he  felt  happy 
when  he  caused  others  to  laugh  and  be  happy.) 

•  What  feelings  might  have  made  Miss  Stover  try  to  help 
Annie  and  Stevie?  (sympathy;  she  remembered  how  she 
felt  about  her  own  brother  after  her  mother  died;  she  got 
pleasure  from  making  other  people  happy) 

•  What  do  you  think  of  Grandma?  What  did  you  like  or 
dislike  most  about  her?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  feelings  might  have  made  Grandma  give  Stevie 
lickings  and  treat  the  two  children  so  coldly?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  24  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  rn  this  story  are 
as  follows : 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  relate  ideas 
evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings 
and  motrvation 


•  Refer  to  the  discussion  of  the  students’  own  problems 
in  trying  to  look  after  a  younger  family  member  and  to 
the  predictions  that  were  made  before  the  reading.  Were 
Annie's  and  Stevie’s  problems  like  those  that  students 
have  experienced?  Were  any  predictions  accurate? 

•  Invite  students  to  discuss  the  relationship  between  the 
characters’  feelings  and  their  behavior.  During  the 
discussion,  introduce  the  term  "motivation"  and  invite 
students  to  give  a  meaning  and  some  examples. 

•  Have  the  students  form  small  groups.  Assign  each 
group  one  of  the  characters  in  the  story:  Annie, 
Grandma,  Stevie,  Miss  Stover,  the  Superintendent. 

Each  group  is  to  skim  the  story  and  list  each  of  their 
assigned  character’s  acts,  including  any  speeches  or 
thoughts  that  tell  something  about  the  character’s  past 
or  attitudes.  Having  made  the  list,  the  group  is  to 
examine  it  and  discuss  what  might  have  motivated 
these  actions  and  attitudes.  Spend  some  time  with  each 
group,  expressing  interest  in  their  ideas  and  suggesting 
others  that  might  be  considered.  To  help  students 
search  for  motivation,  encourage  them  to  ask:  How 
would  you  feel  if  .  .  .  ? 

•  Ask  each  group  to  produce  one  or  two  written 
paragraphs  to  explain  the  probable  motive(s)  behind  the 
character’s  most  typical  action  or  attitude.  When  the 
task  is  complete,  have  students  read  their  work  aloud  to 
the  class,  and  encourage  comparison  between  pairs  of 
characters:  Grandma,  Miss  Stover;  Stevie,  Annie; 
Grandma,  Superintendent;  Miss  Stover,  Annie;  Annie, 
Grandma.  In  appropriate  instances,  ask  the  class  to  tell 
how  a  given  character  might  act  to  achieve  more 
positive  results. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  24  of  the  student  text. 


Vocabulary 
Page  12 

•  He  started  to  run  around  with  some  kids  in  the 
building,  and  they  would  fool  with  the  washing 
machines,  or  sneak  into  the  storeroom  if  the  Super  forgot 
to  lock  it,  or  jam  something  into  the  phones  so  the  dimes 
would  come  out. 

To  make  the  meaning  of  this  contraction  clear,  the 
following  strategy  may  be  used.  Have  the  students  give 
the  full  word  and  make  inferences  about  the  duties  of 
the  superintendent  in  the  apartment  block  where  Annie 
and  Stevie  lived.  What  might  happen  if  there  were  no 
superintendent?  Ask  the  students  what  verb  is 
embedded  in  the  full  noun.  Then  have  them  paraphrase 
the  following  sentence: 

Annie  superintends  her  brother,  Stevie,  as  her  mother 

asked. 

Have  the  students  use  the  word  in  a  sentence  that 
describes  the  relationship  between  Stevie  and  Miss 
Stover.  When  the  students  have  suggested  examples, 
discuss  the  qualities  that  made  Miss  Stover  a  good 
superintendent,  making  Stevie  want  to  co-operate 
with  her. 
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2.  The  Row/25 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  students  select  a  scene  from  the  story  and 
rewrite  it  using  the  Grandmother  as  the  narrator  and 
having  her  express  her  feelings  and  impressions  as 
Annie  has  done.  Select  one  or  two  samples  of  the 
resulting  work  to  use  as  the  focal  point  for  discussing 
the  guestion:  Is  everyone  a  character  in  someone  else’s 
life  story?  The  discussion  might  include  ideas  about 
how  each  of  us  complicates  the  plot  by  failing  to 
understand  the  character  in  whose  life  we  play  major  or 
minor  roles. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  choose  a  scene  or  a  character  from 
the  story  to  illustrate.  Tell  them  to  try  to  show  in  their 
pictures  what  each  character  is  feeling.  Hopefully,  this 
activity  will  result  in  some  overlapping  of  illustrated 
scenes  and  characters  and  some  differences  in 
interpreting  the  emotion. 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  work  in  groups  to  prepare 
improvisations  based  on  sibling  conflicts  and  present 
them  to  the  class.  Work  with  each  group,  helping  them 
determine  the  conflict  and  the  clash  of  motives  that 
produces  it.  What  does  each  character  want?  How  do 
they  feel  inside  when  another  character’s  motive 
presents  an  obstacle?  How  do  each  of  the  characters 
respond  emotionally  to  the  upset  that  follows? 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  arrange  a  radio  call-in  show,  in 
which  students  call  in  for  advice  on  family  or  sibling 
conflicts  and  a  panel  advises  the  caller  on  the  most 
effective  action  to  take  to  avoid  future  difficulties. 
Members  of  the  panel  can  be  rotated  and  some  might 
enjoy  adopting  roles  such  as  doctor,  teacher, 
experienced  parent,  etc.  Take  some  time  to  help 
students  arrange  the  classroom,  thus  setting  the  mood 
for  the  activity.  At  the  conclusion,  invite  students  to 
evaluate  whether  or  not  the  advice  given  was  practical 
and  helpful. 


Starting  Points 

This  short  poem  about  an  angry  exchange  between  a 
mother  and  daughter  captures  the  rhythm  and  pattern  of 
a  quarrel  as  it  accelerates. 

Have  students  describe  personal  situations  which  have 
ended  in  quarrels.  Choose  one  of  the  situations  and  ask 
volunteers  to  briefly  dramatize  it.  Have  several  groups 
dramatize  the  same  situation.  Ask  students  to  listen  for 
a  sound  pattern  in  each  dramatization.  Elicit 
observations  about  tone  of  voices  and  speed  of  speech. 
Then  have  students  develop  a  description  of  the  sound 
pattern  for  a  quarrel.  Discuss  how  they  have  felt  at  the 
end  of  their  personal  experience  of  quarrelling.  Have 
them  listen  to  the  poem  to  see  if  the  pattern  of  it 
matches  the  one  they  have  described. 


Talking  Points 

•  If  Linda's  mother  had  written  a  poem  about  the 
quarrel,  would  the  poem’s  inner  rhythms  and  sounds  be 
the  same  or  different?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  do  you  think  could  have  caused  the  quarrel 
between  Linda  and  her  mother?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  long  might  this  quarrel  have  gone  on?  (Answers 
will  vary,  but  students  should  make  some  inferences 
from  “explain  it  again/and  again/and  again.’’) 
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3.  Freaky  Friday /26* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  students  work  alone  or  in  pairs  to  write  a 
narrative  based  on  the  poem,  telling  what  incident 
caused  the  quarrel  and  describing  the  scene,  the 
characters,  and  their  emotions.  Read  aloud  and  discuss 
several  samples.  Were  the  imagined  incidents 
believable?  Do  most  people  experience  “rows’  ’  of  this 
sort?  If  the  characters  didn't  care  about  each  other, 
would  such  rows  generate  any  emotion  other  than 
annoyance  or  contempt?  Why  do  family  members  seem 
to  quarrel  more  often  than  acquaintances? 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Have  small  groups  of  students  work  out  piano  duets  to 
accompany  the  reading  of  the  poem.  Two  students  in  a 
group  would  play  the  duet  while  a  third  reads  the  poem 
aloud,  reproducing  the  rise  and  levelling  off  of  emotion 
indicated.  Compare  performances  for  effectiveness, 
inviting  commentary  from  the  audience.  Performances 
that  are  particularly  effective  might  be  taped  and  placed 
in  the  listening  centre  where  they  can  be  enjoyed  again. 

Drama 

•  Have  pairs  of  students  write  and  perform  dialogue 
based  on  the  next  meeting  between  Linda  and  her 
mother.  Discuss  the  performances  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  emotions  and  motives  of  the  characters  and  any 
inferred  changes  that  take  place  during  the  time  lapse. 


Starting  Points 

The  premise  of  this  clever  and  entertaining  story  is  that 
everyone  has  at  some  time  wanted  to  be  some  other 
admirable  person.  In  this  case,  a  young  girl  who  admires 
her  pretty  mother  gets  her  wish  and  an  opportunity  to 
view  herself  from  a  distance. 

To  prepare  students  for  the  reading,  discuss  the 
commonly-felt  desire  to  be  someone  else.  If  the  students 
could  be  anyone  in  the  world,  who  would  they  choose  to 
become?  Why?  After  attention  has  been  engaged,  have 
students  examine  the  illustration  and  read  the  title  and 
introduction.  Why  would  the  author  choose  Friday  as 
the  day  of  the  story?  Who  might  Annabel  have  turned 
into?  Why?  When  the  students  have  made  a  prediction, 
have  them  read  the  story  to  find  out  if  their  ideas  were 
correct.  Remind  them  to  stop  and  reflect  on  the  marginal 
notes  as  they  read. 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  idiomatic  language  and  the  style  of  writing 
The  appeal  of  the  content  and  the  good  possibility  of  identification 
with  the  character  should  carry  most  students  through  the  reading. 
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Talking  Points 

•  Did  the  events  in  the  story  surprise  you  or  did  you 
expect  them?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Did  you  like  the  story?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Did  Annabel  like  or  dislike  her  mother?  (She  liked  her 
mother's  appearance,  but  thought  she  was  too  strict, 
not  allowing  Annabel  to  go  to  the  park,  making  her  tidy 
her  room,  keep  herself  properly  groomed,  eat  the  right 
things,  etc.) 

•  What  pleased  Annabel  most  about  getting  her 
mother's  body  for  her  own?  (She  thought  she  would  be 
as  pretty  as  her  mom,  without  braces  to  worry  about.) 

•  Who  was  Annabel  most  jealous  of?  Why?  (Her  younger 
brother,  because  he  was  cute,  had  long  eyelashes  and 
curls,  was  sweet,  was  spoiled  by  his  mother  who  also 
kissed  him  good-bye,  and  was  so  good  that  Annabel 
thought  he  was  trying  to  '  'show  her  up. ") 

•  Why  did  Annabel  wake  her  father?  (She  wanted  him  to 
tell  her  how  pretty  she  looked;  she  thought  her  father 
would  like  and  admire  her  because  of  her  looks  and  she 
would  be  the  centre  of  his  attention.) 

•  Do  you  think  Annabel's  beautiful  appearance  was 
more  important  to  Bill  Andrews  than  the  roughness  with 
which  she  woke  him  up?  How  can  you  tell?  (No;  he  was 
irritated  and  seemed  to  be  bored  with  the  question, 
"How  do  I  look?'') 

•  Do  you  think  changing  places  with  Mother  might  have 
taught  Annabel  anything?  What  might  she  have  learned 
and  why?  (That  appearance  is  less  important  than 
kindness  and  good  behavior  in  making  yourself 
attractive  and  likable;  by  seeing  herself  through  her 
mother’s  eyes,  she  realized  how  irritating  her  own 
behavior  was.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  39  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 


•  Refer  to  the  Starting  Points  discussion,  in  which  the 
students  considered  the  idea  that  people  often  wish 
they  were  like  someone  they  admire  more  than 
themselves,  and  in  which  they  named  someone  they 
would  like  to  change  places  with.  Have  them  restate 
their  motives  for  wanting  to  become  the  persons  named 
earlier. 

•  Ask  each  student  in  the  group  to  give  a  summary 
statement  of  Annabel’s  motives  for  wanting  to  be  like 
her  mother.  Then  have  them  skim  the  story  to  locate  the 
paragraphs  that  justify  their  ideas.  For  example,  a 
student  might  say:  Annabel  thought  her  mother  was 
beautiful  compared  to  herself,  and  that  her  mom  was 
free  to  do  as  she  pleased.  Skimming  the  story,  the 
student  would  refer  to  the  paragraph  in  which  Annabel 
says,  "You  can  tell  yourself  to  go  out  to  lunch 

with  your  friends,  and  watch  television  all  day 
long,  and  eat  marshmallows  for  breakfast,  and  go 
to  the  movies  at  night . .  .  Why  don’t  you  just 
let  me  be  responsible  for  myself?’’  The  student 
would  also  refer  to  the  paragraph  in  which  Annabel, 
looking  at  her  mother’s  face  in  the  mirror,  remarks, 
"Lately  I've  been  getting  so  fed  up  with  my  face  ...  I 
don't  look  like  her.  I  wish  I  did.  ’  ’  Several  other  motives 
might  be  indicated  by  still  other  paragraphs.  Encourage 
the  students  to  compare  their  ideas. 

•  List  the  motives  mentioned  on  the  board  and  ask 
students  whether  any  are  similar  to  their  own  motives 
for  wanting  to  be  someone  else.  Is  it  pretty 
commonplace  to  imagine  that  people  who  are 
exceptionally  good-looking  are  loved  more  than  people 
who  are  less  outstanding  in  appearance?  What  about 
talented  people,  such  as  singers,  actors,  athletes,  etc.? 
Do  we  tend  to  think  that  they  too  are  better  loved  than 
we  are,  and  are  free  to  do  as  they  please? 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  story  again,  looking  for 
evidence  that  Annabel's  mother  and  brother  were  loved 
for  reasons  other  than  their  appearance.  Discuss  the 
instances  cited  by  the  students.  For  example,  isn’t  Ben's 
charm  his  affectionate  nature  and  willingness  to 
co-operate,  rather  than  his  curly  eyelashes'?  Does  he 
really  conspire  to  be  nice  just  to  "show  up"  Annabel? 
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Does  Mr.  Andrews  swoon  with  love  when  Annabel,  in 
the  guise  of  her  mother,  wakes  him  up  so  roughly? 
Wouldn’t  Annabel's  mom  rather  be  doing  something 
else  in  the  morning  than  calming  Annabel  and  stopping 
quarrels?  What  motive  makes  her  bother  to  do  it? 

•  Encourage  students  to  draw  conclusions  based  on 
Annabel's  experience.  Would  becoming  someone  else 
make  us  free  to  do  as  we  please?  Would  it  make  us  the 
centre  of  attention?  How  can  we  become  the  object  of 
admiration  and  affection? 

Vocabulary 
Page  32 

•  I  flashed  myself  a  radiant  smile  in  the  bathroom  mirror 
and  remembered  that  my  first  responsibility  was  to  our 
teeth,  which  I  brushed  with  great  enthusiasm. 

To  bring  out  this  word  meaning,  use  a  strategy  such  as 
the  following.  Have  a  student,  or  several  students, 
demonstrate  a  radiant  smile.  Then  ask  students  if  there 
is  a  relationship  between  the  words  radiant  and  radiate. 
What  sort  of  things  are  radiant  and  what  do  they 
radiate?  If  no  one  mentions  a  heater,  use  the  image  to 
explore  the  fact  that  radiant  things  affect  the  people  and 
things  around  them  by  radiating  energy.  Is  a  radiant 
smile  one  that  infects  others  with  cheerfulness?  Can 
gloom  be  radiated?  What  other  feelings  might  be 
radiated  by  our  ways  of  expressing  ourselves?  Elicit 
positive  and  negative  examples. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Assign  portions  of  the  story  to  different  groups  of 
students.  Have  them  produce  “soap  opera’’  radio 
episodes  on  tape.  Work  with  each  group,  helping  them 
cast  the  episode,  decide  if  the  actress  who  plays  Mother 
would  also  have  to  play  Annabel,  discuss  the  merit  of 
having  a  narrator  to  bridge  the  interludes  and  comment 
on  the  action  and  characters,  choose  musical 
accompaniment,  etc. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  discuss  and  complete  the  To  do 
activity  on  page  39  of  the  student  text.  This  would  be  an 
appropriate  place  to  remind  them  about  using  material 
from  the  diaries  they  have  been  keeping  and  the  class 
book  in  which  they  have  been  listing  words,  phrases, 
metaphors,  and  so  on,  that  describe  emotions. 
Encouragement  and  help  in  doing  so  will  help  students 
to  improve  the  style  and  texture  of  their  creative  writing. 

When  the  story  episodes  have  been  completed,  an 
editorial  group,  with  you  at  the  head,  might  be  set  up  to 
constructively  suggest  improvements. 
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4.  Angry  Feelings/40 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  short  article  implicitly  demonstrates  that  negative 
feelings  like  anger  are  not  wrong  and  that  they  can  be 
dealt  with  objectively  and  sensitively  when  the  motive  is 
to  help  ourselves  and  other  people. 

To  prepare  for  the  reading,  invite  students  to  describe 
the  situations  that  make  them  most  angry  and  to  recall 
occasions  on  which  they  expressed  therr  anger  in  a  way 
that  made  them  sorry  for  their  behavior  afterward.  For 
example,  how  do  they  feel  when  someone  else  mistreats 
something  that  belongs  to  them  or  when  someone  lies 
about  them?  Do  they  respond  in  kind,  with  physical 
violence,  or  just  by  being  difficult  with  everyone?  Do 
they  sometimes  just  withdraw  when  they  are  mad,  and 
refuse  to  talk  to  anyone?  What  have  they  observed  about 
the  way  other  family  members  and  friends  behave  when 
angry? 

Invite  students  to  demonstrate  with  gestures  how  other 
people  look  and  move  when  they  are  angry.  Then,  if  a 
mirror  is  handy,  have  each  student  make  a  face  that 
shows  his  or  her  anger  and  look  in  the  mirror.  Did  their 
own  image  in  the  mirror  surprise  them?  Suggest  that  the 
students  read  the  selection  to  find  out  what 
psychiatrists  can  tell  us  about  anger,  reminding  them  to 
stop  and  reflect  on  the  marginal  notes. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  symptoms  of  anger  did  Mark  Stem  describe  in 
his  article?  (headaches,  grinding  teeth,  bad  dreams, 
tense  muscles) 

•  Do  any  of  these  symptoms  remind  you  of  how  you  have 
felt  when  angry?  (Answers  will  vary.  Remind  students  of 
the  gestures  and  contorted  faces  they  demonstrated 
during  the  Starting  Points  activity,  showing  how  tense 
muscles  look  to  an  observer.) 

•  What  is  "displacement  of  anger"?  (treating  things  and 
people  angrily,  though  they  are  not  responsible  for 
making  you  angry) 

•  Have  you  ever  been  the  object  of  someone’s  displaced 
anger?  If  so,  how  did  it  make  you  feel?  (puzzled,  hurt, 
angry,  disgusted) 

•  Have  you  ever  passed  your  anger  on  to  someone  else, 
like  a  virus?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  43  of  the  student  text. 
Does  talking  things  over  usually  help?  How?  (Someone 
else  can  often  suggest  ways  to  avoid  getting  into  the 
same  situation  again  or  help  us  to  understand  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  make  us  angry.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  rn  this  article  is 
as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  solutions 


•  Refer  to  the  gestures  of  anger  students  have  observed 
and  experienced,  and  which  they  demonstrated  during 
Starting  Points.  What  suggestions  can  they  make  about 
ways  to  relieve  the  muscular  tension  that  accompanies 
anger'?  List  the  students'  ideas  on  the  board.  Such  a  list 
might  include:  deep-breathing  exercises,  sports 
activities,  a  hot  bath,  thinking  of  something  pleasant  to 
do. 

•  Expand  the  list  by  discussing  the  physical  effects  of 
deliberately  planning  a  strategy  to  avoid  a  similar 
occurrence  in  the  future.  Does  thinking  and  planning 
usually  relieve  muscular  tensions?  How  does  having  a 
clear  idea  of  what  you  will  do  in  the  same  situation  or 
knowing  how  to  avoid  the  situation  affect  the  way  you 
feel  inside?  Develop  the  idea  that  the  hope  of  progress 
and  the  curiosity  to  see  if  a  plan  will  work  will  often 
replace  the  worst  effects  of  anger  and  help  to  bring  our 
feelings  back  to  a  tolerable  level.  Add  "thinking"  and 
"planning"  to  the  class  list. 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  43  of  the  student 
text.  Elicit  from  students  ideas  about  selecting  people 
with  whom  to  discuss  strong  feelings.  Who  do  we  tend 
to  select  when  the  motive  is  simply  sympathy?  Who  do 
we  go  to  when  the  motive  is  to  plan  a  strategy?  If  the 
students  have  read  "My  Brother  Stevie,"  they  might  be 
reminded  of  Annie’s  choice  and  the  positive  effect  it  had 
in  helping  her  to  resolve  a  situation  that  was  causing  her 
many  negative  feelings.  Add  "sharing  feelings  with  a 
friend"  and  "seeking  help"  to  the  class  list. 

•  Have  students  choose  from  the  list  the  method  of 
dealing  with  anger  that  best  suits  themselves.  They  may 
discuss  the  reasons  for  their  choice  rf  they  wish. 


Vocabulary 
Page  40 

•  But  as  you  got  older,  crying  became  a  less  rmportant 
way  to  express  angry  feelings. 

The  following  strategy  may  help  to  bring  out  the 
meaning  of  this  expression.  Elicit  a  paraphrase  from 
several  students.  Then  ask  for  volunteers  to  demonstrate 
ways  of  expressing  angry  feelings.  Have  other  students 
demonstrate  other  feelings,  such  as  delight,  excitement, 
affection,  bewilderment,  curiosity,  frustration,  etc. 

Page  41 

•  This  helps  you  to  absorb  more  and  more  small 
frustrations  without  screams  or  tears. 

To  help  the  students  gam  meaning  for  this  word,  have 
them  discuss  the  root,  "frustrate."  Have  the  class 
suggest  synonyms.  The  followmg  synonyms  may  be 
suggested:  block,  oppose,  stop,  interfere. 

Then  have  them  discuss  which  synonym  best  fits  the 
original  context.  As  they  discuss  this,  elicit  from  them 
that  all  their  synonyms  are  applicable  in  this  context. 
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5.  Strangers  in  Town/44* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  43  of  the  student  text  as  a 
prelude  to  writing  poetry.  The  students  can  be 
encouraged  to  choose  one  of  the  instances  of  anger  that 
they  recall  and  try  to  recapture  in  memory  how  they  felt 
and  what  they  did.  Following  a  period  of  quiet  reflection, 
they  can  try  to  represent  their  feelings  in  a  poem.  The 
resulting  poems  might  be  collected  and  bound  for  a 
class  booklet,  possibly  entitled  "When  I  Am  Angry”  or 
"The  Faces  of  Anger."  Encourage  the  students  to  read 
and  enjoy  each  other’s  creative  work,  and  discuss  with 
them  the  similarities  and  differences  in  feeling  and  in 
coping  with  anger  that  are  shown  by  the  class  as  a 
whole. 

Art 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  illustrate  their  poems.  The 
art  may  be  realistic  -  faces,  bodies  in  action  -  or  they 
may  be  expressionistic  or  abstract,  with  images  that 
centre  on  inner  feelings.  The  art  teacher  or  an  artist  in 
the  community  might  be  engaged  to  show  students 
some  of  the  possibilities  for  expressing  feelings  in  visual 
art  forms. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Some  students  may  enjoy  creating  song  lyrics  from 
their  poems  or  selecting  appropriate  music  to 
accompany  oral  performances.  Give  the  students  the 
option  of  performing  their  own  work  or  that  of  other 
members  of  the  class.  The  performances  can  be 
discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  effect  on  the 
audience  and  the  aptness  of  the  music. 

•  A  listening  experience  that  might  prompt  thoughtful 
discussion  would  be  to  read  aloud  a  version  of  "Echo 
and  Narcissus.”  Following  discussion,  students  could 
explore  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  to  find  out  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  ‘narcissism.’  Discuss  with 
students  how  people's  emotions  affect  the  way  they 
physically  appear  to  us. 


Starting  Points 

This  brief  reminiscence  of  what  it  was  like  to  be 
ethnically  different  during  the  Depression  has  the  flavor 
and  feel  of  oral  history.  In  addition,  the  selection 
demonstrates  a  positive  response  to  injured  feelings. 

To  prepare  students  for  the  reading,  two  ideas  might  be 
explored;  how  students  have  reacted  to  people  who  are 
different,  and  how  people’s  feelings  and  motivations  are 
affected  by  the  era  they  live  in.  Ask  students  to  react 
spontaneously  to  situations  such  as  the  following: 

A  new  student  comes  to  class  wearing  a  suit  and  tie 
or  a  full-length  dress. 

A  boy  or  girl  with  a  thick  accent  wants  to  join  in  a 
game  on  the  playground. 

A  close  friend  expresses  dislike  for  someone  who  is 
different  and  expects  you  to  support  the  opinion. 
Someone  in  your  class  or  neighborhood  has  the 
best/worst  of  everything,  from  bicycles  to  clothing, 
and  wishes  to  join  you  and  a  close  friend  on  a 
Saturday  outing. 

When  everyone  has  had  a  chance  to  comment,  ask 
students  if  they  have  ever  overheard  elders  tell  each 
other  stories  about  their  youth.  Have  they  heard  "hard 
times"  mentioned?  Tell  the  students  that  they  will  be 
hearing  a  story  about  what  happened  to  a  family  during 
the  Depression  in  the  1930’s  when  many  people  lost 
their  jobs  and  property.  Ask  them  to  read  the  story  to  see 
if  it  resembles  the  kind  that  elders  often  tell.  Have  them 
look  for  a  person  who  reacts  as  they  would  in  the  same 
situation. 


’  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  style  of  writing  and  the  idiomatic  language. 
The  strategies  of  student  identification  with  similar  situations  in 
Starting  Points  and  the  evaluation  in  Skill  Points  should  ensure  that 
these  students  gain  the  meaning. 
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Talking  Points 

•  Where  was  each  generation  born?  (The  elders  were 
born  in  Poland,  the  young  generation  in  Canada.) 

•  What  were  the  occupations  of  the  Polish  adults? 
(doctor,  store-owner,  farmer) 

•  How  did  the  banker  respond  to  the  doctor’s  request  for 
a  loan  to  buy  a  house?  (He  gave  the  money  with  no 
trouble.) 

•  How  did  the  townspeople  react  to  the  doctor  and  his 
family?  (They  treated  them  kindly  and  with  much 
respect.) 

•  Who  made  the  rude  remark  about  “miserable 
foreigners"  taking  over  the  town,  and  who  was  the 
remark  made  to?  (The  banker  made  the  remark  to  a 
friend.) 

•  What  might  have  caused  the  change  in  the  banker's 
attitude?  (It  is  sometimes  easy  to  accept  one  person  or 
family  who  is  different,  but  when  there  is  more  than  one, 
the  group  may  become  a  threat.) 

•  How  would  you  have  felt  and  what  would  you  have 
done  if  you  had  been  part  of  the  family?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  How  did  the  doctor  feel  and  how  did  he  react?  (He  was 
hurt,  but  he  said  the  family  would  have  to  be  twice  as 
good  citizens  as  anyone  else.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows : 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  attitudes 
and  motivation 


•  Ask  the  students  to  recall  their  own  reactions  in  the 
situations  outlined  during  Starting  Points.  Were  any  of 
them  similar  to  that  of  the  banker? 

•  Elicit  an  opinion  from  each  student  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  try  to  understand  the  banker’s 
motive  for  hurting  the  Polish  people’s  feelings.  How  can 
understanding  other  people’s  motives  help  us  when  our 
feelings  are  hurt?  Are  we  likely  to  continue  to  be  hurt 
when  we  have  some  understanding  of  the  opposite  point 
of  view? 

•  Have  the  students  form  small  groups  to  discuss  and 
make  point-form  notes  of  the  banker’s  possible  motives 
and  probable  attitudes.  Visit  each  group,  asking 
questions  and  presenting  ideas  that  might  stimulate 
thought.  For  example,  would  a  banker  sometimes  have 
to  turn  down  requests  for  loans  from  pepple  whom  he 
had  known  for  a  long  time?  Why?  How  would  he  feel 
about  that?  How  would  other  people  feel  about  the 
banker  after  he  had  refused  to  give  their  friends  the 
money  they  needed  to  keep  their  houses  and  farms? 

How  would  long-time  residents  of  the  town,  particularly 
those  who  had  no  jobs  and  had  perhaps  lost  their  homes 
and  businesses,  feel  about  the  Polish  families?  Why? 
Might  the  banker  have  made  the  remark  in  order  to 
appear  to  support  the  opinion  of  a  friend,  just  to  keep  the 
friend?  Do  we  all  do  that  sometimes? 

•  Have  each  group  report  the  motives  and  attitudes  they 
have  listed  and  discuss  their  ideas.  Encourage  them  to 
evaluate  and  judge  the  inferred  attitudes  and 
motivations.  Are  they  fair?  understandable?  excusable? 

•  Ask  students  to  give  an  opinion  about  the  storyteller's 
motive  in  telling  about  the  incident.  What  did  the 
narrator  think  of  the  townspeople?  What  did  he  say 
about  them?  Would  the  students  agree  that  he 
mentioned  both  their  kindness  and  their  unkindness? 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  45  of  the  student  text. 

•  Ask  students  to  speculate  about  other  possible 
reactions  the  father  might  have  had  to  the  banker’s 
unkind  remark,  and  the  probable  effect  of  each  reaction 
mentioned. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  45 

•  ...  he  was  going  to  the  coast  but  my  dad  and  uncle 
persuaded  him  to  come  east  and  set  up  on  a  farm  right 
on  the  edge  of  town. 

To  help  students  appreciate  these  expressions,  use  the 
following  strategy.  Have  them  locate  Dundurn  and 
London  on  the  class  map.  What  coast  was  the  cousin 
heading  for  before  being  persuaded  to  come  east? 
Discuss  what  part  of  Canada  is  generally  regarded  as 
"the  east"  by  westerners.  Would  this  expression  be 
used  by  people  living  in  central  Canada?  What  part  of 
Canada  would  be  called  "the  east"  by  residents  of 
Ontario?  Would  Maritimers  mean  the  same  thing  as  the 
author  of  this  story  if  they  referred  to  "the  coast”? 


Departure  Points 

Speakin  g  /Listenin  g 

•  Invite  a  senior  citizen  to  come  to  class  and  tell  about 
life  in  his/her  community  during  the  Depression.  A 
former  banker  would  be  an  excellent  choice.  If  such  an 
individual  is  willing,  he  might  be  given  the  story  to  read 
in  advance,  so  that  he  could  comment  on  it  and  give  an 
opinion  of  the  various  possible  motivations  and  attitudes 
the  students  listed  during  the  Skill  Points  activity. 

•  Invite  a  Polish  member  of  the  community  to  talk  to  the 
students  about  Polish  national  life,  with  particular 
mention  of  the  conditions  that  led  many  Poles  to 
emigrate  to  Canada  in  the  1920's  and  1930’s.  Many 
possibilities  for  such  a  talk  present  themselves:  the 
speaker  could  give  examples  of  Polish  fairy  tales  and 
legends,  sing  a  Polish  song,  tell  about  the  daily  routine  of 
a  Polish  school  child  or  farm  child,  compare  sayings  in 
Polish  and  English,  and  so  on. 

Drama 

•  Invite  students  to  write  monologues  for  each  of  the 
characters  in  the  story,  other  than  the  narrator, 
expressing  their  chosen  character’s  feelings  about  the 
Polish  families  or  about  the  attitudes  of  the  townspeople. 
Have  the  students  perform  their  monologues  for  the 
class.  Discuss  each  monologue  from  the  standpoint  of 
motivation  and  credibility. 
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6.  My  Son's  Hugs  are  a  Private 
Affair/46 
□ 

Starting  Points 

Gary  Lautens'  charming  defense  of  hugs  for  the 
middle-aged  helps  pre-adolescents  to  understand  that 
the  need  for  affection  and  the  desire  to  express  affection 
never  dimmish  and  should  not  be  a  source  of 
embarrassment. 

To  prepare  for  the  reading,  the  students  might  be  asked 
to  describe  how  they  feel  when  family  members  kiss  and 
hug  them.  Do  the  students  mind?  Do  they  feel  differently 
about  such  expressions  of  affection  in  public  than  in 
private?  Why?  What  are  the  adults'  motives  in  making 
these  gestures?  Read  the  title  of  the  selection  and  ask 
the  students  to  read  it  to  find  out  if  the  father’s  motive 
for  hugging  is  like  any  of  the  motives  inferred  by  the 
class.  Remind  the  students  to  reflect  on  the  marginal 
questions. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  did  Gary  Lautens  want  his  son  to  hug  him? 
(Answers  will  vary,  but  a  logical  inference  is  that  adults 
need  to  know  that  their  families  care  for  them.) 

•  Why  did  the  author  say  that  growing  up  is  “rotten"? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  did  the  father  do  that  might  have  made  Richard 
want  to  stop  hugging?  (He  treated  him  like  a  buddy,  and 
Richard  thought  that  grown-up  buddies  don't  hug  each 
other.) 

•  Do  you  think  the  people  mentioned  -  the  Prime 
Minister,  hockey  players,  and  teachers  -  like  to  hug? 
Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  like  hugs?  Why  or  why  not?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  In  your  opinion,  what  was  Gary  Lautens'  motive  for 
writing  this  piece?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  48  of  the  student  text. 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Invite  a  group  of  volunteers  to  perform  the  text  for  the 
class.  A  narrator  might  be  chosen  to  deliver  the  direct 
commentary  to  the  audience,  and  two  actors  could  play 
Richard  and  Gary.  Encourage  the  students  to  use  props 
and  bits  of  costume  -  mustaches,  jackets  and  ties  for 
Lautens  and  the  narrator,  baseball  glove  for  Richard,  etc. 
Discuss  the  performances.  Did  the  actor  who  played 
Richard  show  embarrassment?  Did  the  performer  of 
Gary's  role  bring  out  his  desire  to  convince  Richard  that 
it  isn’t  wrong  to  show  affection? 

Writing 

•  Ask  the  students  to  write  poems  expressing  their 
feelings  about  hugging.  Write  one  yourself,  and  tack  all 
the  resulting  poems  on  the  bulletin  board  so  that 
everyone  may  enjoy  them. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  48  of  the  student  text. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Allow  students  to  work  with  a  friend  or  small  group  to 
complete  the  ‘  ‘Summary  Activity’  ’  on  page  49  of  the 
student  text.  Encourage  them  to  use  other  words  to 
describe  the  feelings  of  the  characters  if  they  wish, 
besides  those  words  that  have  been  suggested.  Have 
them  compare  their  work  in  an  open  discussion.  Were 
there  any  disagreements  about  what  words  best  apply? 
What  accounts  for  the  differences?  Do  our  own  feelings, 
attitudes,  and  experiences  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
way  we  respond  to  and  understand  the  characters  we 
read  about  in  literature?  Encourage  the  students  to  add 
these  words  to  the  class  booklet,  suggested  in  Ongoing 
Activities,  and  to  list  them  in  a  special  place  in  the 
writer’s  diaries  which  they  have  been  keeping,  so  that 
they  can  use  them  when  making  further  entries  or  when 
using  the  diary  entries  to  create  stories. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Have  each  student  pretend  to  be  a  character  in  one  of 
the  selections  and  write  a  Dear  Abby  letter  explaining 
the  character's  problem  and  feelings,  and  asking  for  a 
practical  solution.  Each  student  can  read  his  or  her  letter 
to  the  class;  the  class  can  comment  on  the  aptness  of 
the  letter  and  suggest  strategies  for  dealing  with  the 
problem.  The  commentary  and  strategies  should  take 
into  account  the  attitudes,  needs,  and  motives  for  all  the 
characters  in  a  given  story. 
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What’s  in  a 
Word? 


OVERVIEW 

Our  society  is  technologically  sophisticated, 
economically  competitive  and  consumer-oriented,  with 
an  often  bewildering  array  of  goods  and  services  to  offer 
citizens,  and  abundant  means  of  promoting  them. 
Because  most  advertisers  recognize  children  as  actual  or 
potential  consumers,  and  because  of  the  diverse  forms 
and  psychological  slickness  of  modern  advertising,  early 
development  of  critical  thinking  skills  is  an  imperative  of 
modern  education.  Students  must  be  trained  to 
discriminate  the  usefulness  and  quality  of  a  product 
from  the  claims  made  for  it. 

The  theme  opens  with  “How  ft  All  Began, “  page  53, 
giving  students  a  historical  overview  of  how  and  why 
advertising  developed.  “Eaton's  Catalogue,"  page  58, 
accents  the  historical  view,  with  a  close-up  of  the  past 
giving  students  an  impression  of  the  delight  Canadians 
took  in  the  catalogue's  vivid  imagery  and  the  power  it 
had  to  stimulate  their  imaginations.  The  story  and 
cartoon  that  follow,  “Elbow  Grease,"  page  60,  and 
Nancy,  page  69,  humorously  illustrate  the  importance  of 
attaching  precise  meanings  to  words,  and  the  folly  of 
ignoring  context  in  establishing  meaning.  The  focus  on 
language  expands  to  include  subtlety  of  style  and 
expression  as  a  key  strategy  of  selling  in  “Sales 
Resistance,"  page  70,  a  play  that  pits  the  archetypal 
travelling  salesman  against  a  not-so-spry-but-awfully- 
sly  Granny  who,  ironically,  turns  out  to  be  a  master  of 
the  art  of  persuasion.  The  concluding  selection,  “Being 
a  Careful  Consumer?"  page  76,  provides  students  with 
an  objective  framework  for  recognizing  their  own 
consumer  attitudes,  common  advertising  techniques, 
and  effective  actions  that  can  be  taken  to  counter 
misleading  advertising  and  shoddy  products - 
recognitions  that  greatly  contribute  to  their  ability  to 
evaluate,  judge  and  enjoy  the  harvest  of  modern 
productivity. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 


writing  radio  and  television 
commercials 

writing  advertising  jingles 
designing  advertising  symbols 
writing  advertising  slogans 
understanding  the  special  language 
of  advertising 

using  prepositions  to  begin  adjective 
and  adverb  phrases 
writing  business  letters 


'Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 

—  fiction: 

from  Ralph  Proves  the  Pudding 
p.  149 

—  poetry: 

advertising  jingles  p.  144 
slogans  p.  146 
-non-fiction: 

from  Advertising:  Ancient 
Marketplace  to  Television 
p.  142 

advertisements  p.  141,  148 
newspaper  article  p.  154 
business  letters  p.  155 

—  cartoon: 

Doug  Wright's  Family  p.  144 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  using  prepositions  to  begin 

adjective  and  adverb  phrases 
p.  153,  p.  121 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  124 


Products 

Speakin  g  /Lis  tenin  g 

•  analyzing  the  words  and  images  in 

advertisements  p.  113 

•  discussing  personal  choice  in 

advertising  p.  115 

•  discussing  colors  as  symbols  p.  118 

•  discussing  symbols  to  market  a 

person  or  an  idea  p.  120 

•  reporting  on  personal  reactions  to 

advertising  p.  122 

•  discussing  situations  calling  for 

business  letters  p.  123 

Writing 

•  preparing  one-minute  television 

commercials  p.  114,  p.  143 

•  writing  short  stories  p.  121 

•  writing  business  letters  p.  123, 

p.  155 

•  writing  jingles  p.  145 

•  writing  ads  using  the  special 

language  of  advertising  p.  147 

Research 

•  visiting  an  ad  agency  p.  1 1 5 

•  researching  different  marketing 

practices  p.  119 

•  researching  special  offers  and  sales 

p.  120 

Drama 

•  enacting  a  personal  television 

commercial  p.  115 

Art 

•  designing  a  montage  of  advertising 

symbols  p.  146 

•  designing  a  poster,  bumper  sticker, 

or  button  p.  147 
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What’s  in  a  Word? 


Focus: 

learning  to  consider  advertising  discnminately 

Topics: 

•  persuasion  •  slickness  •  quality  •  imagery  •  context 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  plausibility 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  humor 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according 

to  fact/fallacy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of 

personal  experience 

•  determine  the  author’s  purpose  in 

terms  of  language  choice 

•  appreciate  and  respond  to  simple 

figurative  language 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond 

to  picturesque  language 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

Elbow  Grease  p.  60 

—  drama: 

Sales  Resistance  p.  70 

—  non-fiction: 

How  It  All  Began,  p.  52 
Eaton’s  Catalogue  p.  58 
Being  a  Careful  Consumer?  p.  76 

—  cartoon: 

Nancy, p. 69 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary /word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  45 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  discussing  audience  response  to 

personal  stories  p.  54 

•  listening  to  the  record  of  The  Music 

Man  p.  59 

•  analyzing  television  commercials 

p.  61 

Wiiting 

•  writing  ads  p.  57 

•  recording  idiomatic  expressions 

p.  68 

•  writing  remembrances  of  early 

childhood  p.  52,  p.  68 

•  writing  humorous  stories  p.  54 

•  writing  movie  ads  p.  56 

•  writing  captions  for  cartoons  p.  56 

•  writing  stories  p.  61 

•  rewriting  ads  p.  61 

•  illustrating  the  literal  meaning  of 

idiomatic  expressions  p.  68 

Research 

•  researching  comparison  shopping 

p.  52 

•  researching  obsolete  or  rare 

household  items  p.  55 

Drama 

•  dramatizing  "Elbow  Grease1'  p.  54 

•  enacting  "Sales  Resistance"  p.  59 

•  performing  television  commercials 

p.  59 

•  role-playing  the  choice  of  advertising 

strategies  p.  61 

Art 

•  creating  signs  for  speciality  shops 

p.  50 

•  preparing  posters  p.  59 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  plausibility 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  humor 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
according  to  fact/fallacy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
in  terms  of  personal 
experience 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  determine  the  author's 
purpose  in  terms  of 
language  choice 

•  appreciate  and  respond 
to  simple  figurative 
language 

•  appreciate,  understand, 
and  respond  to 
picturesque  language 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Because  of  the  use  made  of  rhythm,  melody,  and  clever 
connotative  language  in  advertising  jingles,  students 
often  find  them  appealing.  Many  students  will  have  a 
favorite  or  two,  and  this  fact  can  be  exploited  to  provide 
a  lively  introduction  to  the  ideas  the  students  will  be 
exploring  throughout  this  theme.  To  set  the  mood, 
decorate  the  classroom  with  colorful  ads  for  products 
that  interest  the  students.  Set  up  a  table  on  which 
various  brands  and  types  of  products  are  displayed  so 
that  students  can  compare  them.  One  example  would  be 
two  or  three  different  brands  of  chocolate  chip  cookies, 
giving  students  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  taste, 
ingredients  used,  style  and  attractiveness  of  packaging, 
quantity,  price  and  visual  appearance.  Another  example 
would  be  running  shoes,  loaned  to  the  class  by  a 
compliant  merchant  in  the  area.  Having  set  this  up  in 
advance,  mention  to  students  that  every  year  awards 
are  given  for  the  best  ads  in  a  number  of  categories.  One 
such  category  is  jingles.  Discuss  with  students  what 
jingles  are,  and  verify  their  definition  in  a  dictionary. 
Invite  individuals  or  pairs  of  students  to  sing  the  jingle 
that  they  think  would  qualify  for  the  Best  Jingle  of  the 
Year  Award.  After  the  performances,  have  the  class  vote 
for  the  winner.  Once  a  “winning”  jingle  has  been 
selected,  enlist  class  participation  in  examining  it 
closely  for  the  source  of  its  effectiveness.  Does  it  rely 
more  on  words  than  on  melody  or  the  reverse?  Does  it 
have  a  catchy  beat?  Does  it  use  words  in  combinations 
that  imply  much  more  than  they  denote,  if  compared  to 
strict  dictionary  meanings,  like  “it’s  the  real  thing”  or 
“adds  body  and  bounce'  ’  and  “gives  you  a  lift”?  Explore 
the  connotations  of  such  expressions  with  the  students 
and  have  them  suggest  other,  similar  expressions.  Then, 
ask  them  to  open  their  texts  to  page  50,  and  base  the 
remainder  of  the  discussion  on  the  questions  and  ideas 
presented  in  the  introduction. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Help  students  create  a  display-size  chart  for 
comparing  types  and  brands  of  breakfast  cereal.  The 
cereals  can  be  evaluated  for  comparative  cost,  taste, 
natural  ingredients,  additives,  nutrition,  and  promotion. 
With  regard  to  the  last  category,  students  can  list  the 
forms  of  advertising  employed  to  sell  the  product  -  radio 
“spots”;  magazine,  newspaper  and  TV  ads;  giveaways; 
etc.  -  and  various  examples  can  be  brought  to  class. 
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Each  example  might  be  examined  for  the  mam  source  of 
its  appeal  and  its  literal  and  connotative  messages.  How 
does  each  element  of  the  ad  -  whether  music,  character 
types,  plot,  color,  language,  images,  etc.  -  contribute  to 
the  message?  This  activity  gives  students  practice  in 
making  inferences  and  paraphrasing,  as  well  as  in 
making  judgments. 

2.  Obtain  the  kit,  Kids  are  Consumers,  Too  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  Invite  students  to  work  through 
the  kit  materials  and  describe  what  they  learned  to  the 
class,  or  have  them  write  a  short  review  explaining  the 
purpose(s)  of  the  kit  and  the  means  used  to  achieve  the 
purpose(s). 

3.  Invite  people  whose  work  involves  marketing  and 
advertising  to  speak  to  the  students  about  the  most 
important  factors  in  a  product's  success.  The 
promotions  manager  at  the  local  radio  station  or 
newspaper  or  the  corner  grocer  will  have  ideas  and 
considerations  to  present  that  are  new  to  the  students.  If 
the  resources  are  available,  arrange  a  trip  to  a 
typesetting  or  art  production  firm,  where  students  could 
see  some  of  the  stages  of  producing  ads.  The  local 
newspaper  might  consent  to  letting  students  go  through 
the  printing  plant  and  watch  the  layout  and  paste-up  of 
advertising  copy.  Before  the  excursion,  help  the 
students  prepare  a  list  of  questions  that  express  their 
interests.  Appoint  note-takers  to  record  interesting  facts 
about  the  sequence,  processes  and  equipment  involved, 
and  any  terms  and  definitions  that  come  up.  Discuss 
these  terms  and  encourage  the  students  to  use  them  to 
add  texture  and  credibility  to  creative  writing  activities. 

4.  Invite  the  students  to  form  committees  for  an 
imaginary  public  service  agency  called  the  Better 
Products  Bureau.  Each  committee  acts  as  a  group  of 
researchers  and  consumer  consultants  whose  task  is  to 
inform  and  advise  buyers,  product  manufacturers,  and 
service-industry  firms.  With  the  students’  participation, 
develop  a  list  of  products  and  services  to  research;  for 
example,  running  shoes,  jeans,  fast-food  outlets,  small 
cars,  shampoos,  etc.  Each  group  is  to  give  a 
consumer-education  seminar  that  includes: 

a  short  history  of  the  product  or  service  and  its 
usefulness 

the  number  of  brands  available  and  the  price  of  each, 
with  pictures,  brochures  and,  when  possible, 
concrete  examples 

a  description  of  the  materials  used  to  make  the 
product  or,  in  the  case  of  services,  the  benefits  offered 
consumers.  Differences  between  brands  are  to  be 
noted. 


a  description  and  representative  samples  of 
advertising:  magazine  ads,  taped  commercials,  poster 
reproducing  a  billboard,  and  so  on 
a  list  of  frequently  recurring  or  representative  verbs, 
modifiers,  and  figurative  expressions  used  in  ads  for 
the  various  brands,  and  an  analysis  of  the  denotations 
and  connotations  that  these  expressions  contribute  to 
the  message  for  consumers 
manufacturers’  claims  and  warranties 
consumer  reactions  based  on  the  claims  made  for  the 
products,  obtained  by  interviewing  users 

After  each  presentation  have  the  class,  as  consumers, 
evaluate  the  ideas  and  information  given  in  the  seminar, 
telling  what  they  liked,  whether  they  would  or  would  not 
buy  the  product,  and  suggesting  further  information 
they  might  need  to  make  a  decision.  Following  the 
seminars,  have  each  group  of  "consumer  consultants" 
compose  a  letter  to  the  manufacturers  and  companies 
that  provide  the  products  or  service,  informing  them  of 
the  result  of  the  research  and  advising  them  on  ways  to 
better  serve  consumers’  needs. 

5.  Provide  the  following  publications  for  the  reading 
centre,  so  that  students  may  explore  the  theme  further: 

Bibliography: 

Asch,  Frank.  Good  Lemonade .  Watts.  1976. 

Fictional  tale  about  selling  lemonade. 

Gr.  2-5. 

*  Eaton's  1927  Catalogue.  Musson  1971. 

Nostalgia  for  all  ages. 

*  Gordon,  Lynne.  The  Consumer's  Handbook:  99 
Commercial  Rip-offs  And  How  to  Spot  Them . 

McClelland  and  Stewart.  1975. 

Defensive  buying  of  consumables,  credit,  and  legal 
advice. 

Gr.  7-9. 

Hall,  Elvajean.  Jobs  in  Marketing  And  Distribution . 
Lothrop.  1974. 

An  analysis  of  37  jobs  in  marketing  and  distribution 
describing  types  of  work,  and  skills  and  training 
required. 

Gr.  5-9. 

Ray,  Jo  A.  Careers  With  a  Television  Station.  Lerner. 
1973. 

Text  and  illustrations  outline  jobs  done  at  T.V.  station. 
Gr.  2-6. 

*  Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "What's  in  a  Word?"  in 
Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this 
suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / C 

Page  140.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  142.  An  article  suggests  comparison  between 
advertising  in  an  ancient  marketplace  and  TV 
advertising.  The  accompanying  skills  activities  call 
upon  students  to  observe  and  list  techniques  used  in  TV 
and  radio  commercials  and  to  create  commercials. 


3.  Page  144.  An  eighteenth-century  rhyme  for  boot 
blacking,  a  currently  popular  jingle,  and  a  cartoon 
demonstrate  the  impact  of  singing  commercials  and 
lead  to  writing  jingles. 

4.  Page  146.  Symbols  and  slogans  are  discussed  and 
students  create  a  montage  of  symbols,  write  slogans  for 
public-awareness  programs  and  look  at  ways  of  using 
language  to  please  or  excite  prospective  buyers. 


6.  Page  148.  Ads  that  use  typography  and 
giveaways  to  persuade  consumers  are  scrutinized  for 
factual  content,  and  students  are  asked  to  infer  the 
actual  message  behind  this  kind  of  advertising. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /C 

Page  50.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Page  53.  An  article  on  signs,  "How  It  All  Began" 
accounts  for  the  development  of  advertising  into  two 
broad  categories:  informative  and  persuasive. 


5.  Page  58.  The  impact  of  colorful  visual  forms  of 
advertising  on  young  imaginations  is  apparent  in  the 
reminiscence,  "Eaton’s  Catalogue." 


7.  Page  60.  The  difference  between  literal  and  figurative 
language  is  amusingly  shown  in  the  story  "Elbow 
Grease." 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / C 


9.  Page  149.  A  fiction  excerpt  about  the  making  of  a  TV 
commercial  shows  how  meaning  can  be  changed  by 
clever  alterations  to  the  context.  The  related  skills 
activities  focus  on  truth  in  advertising  and  writing 
sentences  with  adverb  and  adjective  phrases. 


12.  Page  154.  Students  are  asked  to  chart  and  compare 
breakfast  cereals  that  offer  prizes  to  determine  if  the 
consumer  pays  for  giveaways.  A  letter  expressing 
dissatisfaction  leads  into  writing  business  letters. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /C 

8.  Page  69.  A  Nancy  cartoon  shows  the  danger  of 
ignoring  the  context  in  determining  the  meaning  of  a 
message. 


10.  Page  70.  Students  see  two  forms  of  persuasion, 
flattery  and  subtle  threats,  pitted  against  each  other  in 
the  humorous  play  "Sales  Resistance." 

11.  Page  76.  "Being  a  Careful  Consumer?"  offers 
practical  guidance  for  evaluating  one’s  own  receptivity 
to  TV  ads,  for  judging  products  and  making  complaints 
about  defective  merchandise,  and  for  recognizing  the 
advertising  strategies  most  commonly  used. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  How  It  All  Began/ 53 

□ 


Starting  Points 

This  article  on  the  historical  origin  and  development  of 
advertising  distinguishes  between  consumers’  wants 
and  needs,  and  between  informative  and  persuasive 
advertising.  In  this  connection,  the  article  mentions 
surnames,  which  were  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
inform  people  of  who  in  the  community  could  supply 
their  various  needs.  To  begin  the  lesson,  list  several 
names  on  the  board  and  elicit  opinions  on  how  they 
originated:  John  Baker,  Ben  Cartwright,  Felicity 
Shoemaker,  are  examples.  Discuss  the  meaning  of 
students’  surnames,  including  foreign  surnames,  to 
determine  whether  any  of  them  derived  from  crafts. 
Have  the  students  ever  thought  of  their  own  or  similarly 
derived  names  as  a  form  of  advertising?  Would  this  form 
of  advertising  be  suitable  today,  with  names  like  Harry 
Computerprogrammer  and  Suzanne  Labtechnician? 
Why  not?  Does  this  mean  that  as  societies  grow  and 
change,  people’s  needs  and  wants  change  and, 
therefore,  products  and  forms  of  advertising  as  well? 
How  likely  is  it  that  our  ancestral  cave-dwellers 
advertised?  Might  they  have  had  singing  commercials 
like  "Fi,  Fy,  Fo,  Crunch/Use  my  clubs  to  hunt  your 
lunch, '  ’  sung  to  a  simple  melody?  Is  it  likely  that  there 
was  advertising  before  there  were  organized  societies? 
Why  or  why  not?  Ask  students  to  imagine  the  needs  and 
wants  of  people  living  in  the  distant  future,  perhaps  on 
some  far  distant  planet.  How  would  they  advertise  the 
products  and  services  that  were  designed  to  meet  these 
needs  and  wants?  Will  singing  commercials  still  be 
appropriate,  or  will  new  forms  emerge?  What  kinds  of 
forms?  When  the  students  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  suggestions,  read  the  title  and  introduction  to  the 
article  aloud  and  invite  them  to  predict  the  form 
Babylonians  used  to  advertise  goods  and  services.  Then, 
suggest  they  read  the  article  to  verify  their  predictions 
and  to  find  out  more  about  how  advertising  began  and 
why  it  changed.  As  always,  remind  the  students  to 
pause  and  think  about  the  guestions  and  comments  in 
the  margins. 


Talking  Points 

•  Do  you  think  the  brick  ads  were  persuasive  in  selling 
products?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  were  some  of  the  symbols  used  during  the 
Middle  Ages  to  advertise  goods  and  services,  and  what 
was  the  motive  for  choosing  them?  (Symbols  mentioned 
are  surnames ;  the  symbols  were  intended  to  inform 
people  of  where  these  goods  and  services  could  be 
found.) 

•  What  other  forms  of  advertising  were  mentioned  and 
why  did  they  develop?  (Signs  developed  to  help  people 
find  stores  in  cities  that  were  growing  larger;  sales 
pitches  developed  because  some  people  had  extra 
money  to  buy  things  they  didn’t  really  need  but  wanted 
to  have  to  show  their  superiority.) 

•  What  forms  were  classed  as  information  and 
persuasion?  (symbols,  names,  and  signs  informed;  the 
sales  pitch  persuaded) 

•  What  is  meant  by  persuasive  advertising?  (advertising 
that  tries  to  make  people  want  more  than  they  need  and 
to  choose  some  products  over  others) 

•  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  main  reason  for  having  so 
many  kinds  of  advertising  and  so  much  of  it  in  today’s 
society?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  the  students  may 
mention  competion-  more  people  have  to  make  a  living, 
therefore  more  products  have  to  be  invented  and 
produced,  even  though  real  needs  do  not  grow  as 
quickly  as  our  ability  to  produce.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  57  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine 
plausibility 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion,  in  which 
students  speculated  briefly  on  what  people  would  need 
and  want  in  the  future.  Is  there  a  difference  between  a 
need  and  a  want?  Elicit  opinions  and  participation  in 
developing  preliminary  definitions  on  the  board. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  skim  the  selection  to  locate  the 
passage  that  best  illustrates  the  author's  idea  of  the 
difference  between  a  need  and  a  want.  Have  them 
reread  the  passage  to  paraphrase  the  author's  ideas. 

This  exercise  should  result  in  students  citing  the  parable 
of  Richard  Cartwright.  During  the  ensuing  discussion 
and  attempts  at  paraphrasing  establish  the  mam 
argument: 

There  are  two  types  of  advertising  -  informational  and 
persuasive.  Informational  ads  are  concerned  with 
consumers’  needs;  persuasive  ads  seek  to  make 
consumers  want  things  they  don’t  need.  To  do  this 
they  try  to  make  us  think  that  buying  the  product  will 
make  us  the  envy  of  others,  encouraging  us  to  be 
falsely  proud.  A  want,  then,  is  different  than  a  need, 
and  is  extra  to  the  things  that  are  necessary  for  our 
survival. 

•  Ask  students  to  compare  the  author’s  ideas  with  their 
own  definitions  of  wants  and  needs.  Are  there  any 
differences?  Do  the  students  find  the  author’s  argument 
plausible,  meaning  believable  in  terms  of  our  own 
experience  and  knowledge  of  people? 

•  To  help  students  judge  the  plausibility  of  the  author's 
ideas,  suggest  ideas  that  will  stimulate  thought  and 
discussion,  for  example: 

In  dictionaries  and  thesauruses,  the  words  want  and 
need  are  synonyms.  A  want,  then,  is  what  we  feel  when 
a  need  is  unfulfilled  and  what  motivates  us  to  do 
something  that  will  satisfy  the  need.  What  needs  do  we 
fulfill  when  we  play  games  like  hockey?  What  need  do 
we  fulfill  by  going  to  the  moon?  Do  we  do  these  things 
only  to  appear  superior  to  others? 


Fish,  as  far  as  we  know,  do  not  want  beautiful,  skilfully 
patterned  things,  nor  do  they  produce  them.  What  need 
is  indicated  by  music,  paintings,  literature,  etc.?  Do 
these  things  sustain  life?  By  acting  to  own  them  or  to 
create  them,  do  we  show  that  we  need  to  set  ourselves 
apart  from  others?  Could  a  salesman  like  Mr.  Taylor  in 
the  parable  persuade  us  to  think  we  wanted  things  such 
as  these  if  we  didn't  already  have  a  need  for  beautiful 
forms  of  expression? 

The  article  we  read  shows  that  human  societies  change 
and  develop  as  do  individuals.  Do  needs  have  anything 
to  do  with  change  and  development?  Would  change 
occur  if  all  we  wanted  or  needed  were  just  enough  food 
and  shelter  to  stay  alive?  Why? 

•  At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  ask  students  to  suggest 
revisions  to  their  own  definitions  of  wants  and  needs, 
recorded  earlier  on  the  board.  Conclude  by  saying  that 
the  definitions  may  change  again  as  we  learn  more 
about  our  needs  and  wants.  Studying  ourselves  as 
consumers  and  examining  the  techmgues  of  advertising 
are  important  ways  of  achieving  a  better  understanding. 

Vocabulary 
Page  54. 

•  The  mortar  and  pestle  told  of  the  chemist  and  later  the 
druggist. 

The  following  strategy  may  be  used  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  these  words.  Encourage  the  students  to  use 
context  clues  by  asking  them  to  describe  the  form  of  the 
pills  we  buy  at  the  drugstore  and  to  explain  the  reason 
for  this  How  could  the  substances  in  the  pills  be 
combined  if  they  were  not  first  ground  to  powders? 

What  kinds  of  implements  might  early  chemists  and 
druggists  have  used  to  grind  and  combine  the 
substances?  Have  several  students  come  to  the  board 
and  draw  a  mortar  and  a  pestle  as  they  imagine  them. 
Then,  delegate  a  student  to  look  up  the  words  in  the 
dictionary  to  find  out  if  the  drawings  show  what  the 
objects  are. 
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2.  Eaton’s  Catalogue/58 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  form  groups  to  create  signs  for 
specialty  shops  that  sell  products  such  as  shoes, 
computers,  stereo  equipment,  mopeds,  skates, 
electronic  games  and  books.  Suggest  that  each  group  do 
some  sign  study  in  advance.  The  students  could 
interview  merchants  about  what  they  want  a  sign  to  do 
and  make  rough  sketches  of  existing  signs.  The 
sketches  can  then  be  analyzed  to  see  which  signs  use 
symbols,  which  rely  on  a  name  and  slogan,  and  whether 
any  of  the  signs  make  use  of  both  elements.  Color, 
shape,  line,  size  and  texture  can  be  considered  as  well. 
Display  the  students’  signs  and  discuss  them  to 
determine  whether  they  inform  or  persuade.  Encourage 
the  students  to  question  each  other  about  why 
particular  elements  of  the  design  were  chosen. 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  57  of  the  student  text. 
Encourage  students  to  work  in  pairs  or  small  groups  if 
they  wish.  To  stimulate  thought,  do  one  such  rewrite  as 
a  full-class  activity.  Consider  elements  that  might  be 
used  in  the  conversion,  such  as  metaphors,  similes, 
idioms,  word  play,  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  images.  How  do 
they  affect  the  audience  of  potential  consumers? 


Starting  Points 

This  brief  reminiscence  is  a  fine  example  of  how 
imagery  works  on  memory  and  imagination.  It  suggests 
how  the  principle  of  association  can  be  used  in 
advertising.  A  good  way  to  prepare  for  the  reading 
would  be  to  have  several  catalogues  on  hand  for  pairs  or 
small  groups  of  students  to  browse  through.  As  you  give 
them  the  catalogues  say:  "Pretend  you  could  have 
anything  in  this  catalogue  that  you  want  or  need.  Pick 
out  some  things  that  you’d  really  like  to  have.  ’  ’ 

As  the  students  browse, spend  some  time  with  each 
group,  expressing  interest  in  the  things  they  are 
considering,  giving  your  opinions  on  colors  and  designs 
or  shapes,  asking  their  advice  about  which  model  of  a 
particular  article  you  should  buy.  and  so  on.  After  an 
appropriate  length  of  time,  ask  the  students  to  show  you 
what  they  have  picked  out.  Ask  if  they  really  need  the 
articles  or  if  they  just  want  them.  Encourage  each 
student  to  explain  why  he  or  she  has  chosen  that 
particular  thing  from  among  the  items  shown  in  the 
catalogue.  Discuss  their  choices  and  any  previous 
experiences  they  have  had  with  catalogues,  whether  in 
buying  merchandise  or  just  browsing.  Have  they  ever 
had  the  experience  of  buying  something  more  expensive 
because  of  a  salesperson  or  because  of  the  way  things 
were  displayed,  or  because  the  less  expensive  thing 
wasn't  available  in  the  same  color? 

Before  asking  them  to  open  their  texts  for  the  reading, 
elicit  whether  they  liked  shopping  by  catalogue  today, 
and  have  them  explain  why  catalogues  are  a  good  or  a 
bad  idea.  Discuss  the  title  of  the  selection  and  the 
opening  question,  then  have  them  read  to  find  the 
answer,  as  suggested.  Remind  them  about  the  marginal 
note. 
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Talking  Points 

•  How  old  might  the  author  have  been  when  she  waited 
for  the  catalogue  to  arrive  with  such  eagerness? 
(Estimates  should  range  between  six  and  twelve,  since 
she  could  read.) 

•  Why  did  she  like  the  catalogue  so  much  when  she  was 
a  child?  (She  liked  to  look  at  the  pictures  and  play 
“choose-ups” ;  she  liked  to  imagine  herself  in  the  pretty 
clothes;  she  could  cut  out  the  pictures  to  play  paper 
dolls,  and  other  imaginative  games.) 

•  Have  you  ever  felt  that  a  picture  book  was  magic, 
something  to  make  wishes  on?  Was  it  a  catalogue?  What 
did  you  wish  for?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  could  she  never  have  any  of  the  lovely  things  in 
the  catalogue?  (Her  father  owned  a  store,  so  the  family 
got  all  their  goods  there;  her  mother  made  her  clothes.) 

•  Do  you  think  she’d  have  felt  the  same  about  the 
catalogue  if  she’d  been  able  to  order  whatever  pleased 
her?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  does  the  author  remember  when  she  thinks  of 
the  catalogue  now?  (her  home,  with  all  its  good  things  to 
eat;  the  sights  and  smells  of  autumn;  the  fun  she  had 
making  wishes  and  dreaming) 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this 
reminiscence  is  as  follows: 


determine  the  author’s  purpose  in  terms  of 
language  choice 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  activity,  in  which  the 
students  browsed  through  catalogues.  How  did  the 
colors  used  in  the  pictures  affect  them?  Did  it  make 
products  they  would  have  no  use  for  attractive  and 
desirable?  Ask  each  student  to  name  a  favorite  color  and 
tell  what  things  in  nature  the  color  brings  to  mind.  Does 
a  green  dress  remind  one  of  grass,  and  therefore  of 
flowers  and  warm  sunshine? 

•  Give  the  students  as  much  encouragement  as  possible 
to  remember  and  describe  their  experiences  of  colorful 
things  as  young  children.  Color  perceptions  are  often  so 
intense  that  they  trigger  several  sense  impressions  at 
once;  explore  particularly  taste,  touch  and  smell.  Have 
them  compare  their  color  impressions  then  and  now. 

•  Ask  students  to  close  their  eyes,  relax  and  listen  while 
you  reread  the  selection  aloud.  Tell  them  to  imagine  the 
scene  as  it  appeared  to  the  girl  in  the  story,  and  to 
experience  everything  the  way  she  did. 

•  Ask  the  students  if  when  reading  the  story,  they  had 
an  impression  of  the  catalogue's  colors.  Without  looking 
at  their  texts,  what  colors  do  they  remember  in 
connection  with  the  catalogue  described  by  the  author? 
Write  the  colors  they  name  on  the  board. 

•  Have  them  skim  the  selection  to  locate  any  places 
where  the  colors  on  the  board  are  directly  mentioned  to 
describe  the  catalogue  or  any  of  the  pictures  in  it.  This 
exercise  will  show  that  only  the  adjective  rosy  was  used, 
excluding  the  brown  wrapper.  But  for  that,  the 
catalogue  might  well  have  been  black  and  white.  How, 
then,  did  the  author  give  us  such  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  colors? 

•  Ask  students  if  it's  possible  that  when  the  author 
mentioned  flowers,  leaves,  goldenrod,  peaches,  apples, 
trees,  and  pickles,  she  knew  that  we  would  associate  the 
colors  of  these  objects  with  the  catalogue,  along  with  all 
the  good  things  she  told  us  about  them:  “the  smell  of 
peach  halves  bubbling  in  sweet  syrup .  . .  the  crisp  tang 
of  pickles.  The  catalogue’s  taste  is  of  cold  apples .  .  . 
brazil  nuts . .  .  tangerines.  ’  ’  Did  mentioning  these 
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appealing  things  and  describing  the  way  they  felt, 
tasted,  and  smelled  help  us  to  understand  how 
wonderful  the  catalogue  seemed  to  her  as  a  child?  It  is  a 
way  of  saying:  “I  loved  it  so  much  I  could  have  eaten  it. 

It  was  as  beautiful  as  all  the  sights  and  sounds  and  the 
feel  of  Fall.  ’  ’  Have  the  students  ever  felt  just  like  that 
about  something? 

•  Ask  students  to  imagine  that  they  were  the  artists  who 
were  given  the  task  of  advertising  the  merchandise  in  a 
store  such  as  Eaton's.  Would  they  try  to  make 
consumers  feel  that  way  when  seeing  their  ad?  Why? 

Vocabulary 
Page  58 

•  It  came  with  goldenrod  and  the  clicking  of  crickets, 
with  pressing  leaves  (dun  yellow  and  brown,  not  the  wild 
blaze  of  eastern  trees). 

To  help  students  become  aware  of  how  expressive 
language  is  used  to  associate  things  and  create 
emotional  relationships,  the  following  strategy  can  be 
helpful.  Read  the  sentence  aloud,  bringing  out  the 
rhythm  and  tone.  Ask  students  what  the  pronoun  “it” 
refers  to.  Who  brought  the  catalogue  to  the  young  girl 
and  her  family?  Who  brought  the  beauty  of  Fall,  with  its 
lovely  plants,  colors  and  sounds?  Does  this  way  of 
associating  the  catalogue  with  the  beauty  and  mystery 
of  nature  tell  us  anything  about  how  the  author  felt 
about  the  catalogue?  Have  the  students  try  to 
paraphrase  the  sentence  to  give  its  literal  meaning  and 
at  the  same  time  express  the  author’s  feelings. 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Instruct  the  students  to  pick  one  of  the  items  in  the 
catalogue  they  were  looking  at  during  the  lesson  and  do 
some  comparision  shopping  in  other  catalogues.  Have 
them  cut  out  the  pictures  and  accompanying 
information  and  organize  them  in  chart  form.  Discuss 
the  value  of  comparing  the  information  supplied  by  the 
catalogues.  Is  it  sufficient?  Could  anything  be  added  to 
help  shoppers  make  a  decision? 

Writing 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  write  remembrances  of 
their  earlier  childhood.  Tell  them  to  think  of  ways  to 
make  the  readers  feel  as  if  the  experience  they  are 
writing  about  had  happened  to  them.  Have  them 
deposit  their  work  on  the  reading  table  so  that  each 
student  can  choose  another's  remembrance  to  read.  The 
readers  then  write  a  few  brief  paragraphs  telling  what 
they  liked  about  the  remembrance  and  how  it  might  be 
improved.  Readers  attach  their  remarks  to  the  story  and 
return  them  to  the  reading  centre  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
authors.  The  authors  evaluate  the  readers'  opinions  and 
make  revisions  accordingly.  Discuss  what  was  learned. 
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3.  Elbow  Grease/60 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  story  about  a  boy's  misunderstanding  of  an  idiom 
amusingly  illustrates  the  danger  of  taking  everything 
literally.  Since  the  story  turns  on  an  element  of  surprise, 
have  students  refer  immediately  to  the  title  and 
introduction.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  elbow  grease  and 
invite  predictions  of  what  the  story  will  be  about. 
Encourage  them  to  stop  and  think  about  the  questions 
in  the  margins  of  their  texts. 


Talking  Points 

•  Did  the  story  surprise  you  or  did  you  know  what  David 
would  do?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Would  you  have  taken  the  meaning  of  ‘  'elbow  grease” 
literally  if  you’d  been  David?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  should  David  have  done  when  he  heard  the 
expression?  (He  should  have  asked  his  father  for  its 
meaning.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  he  guessed  at  the  meaning?  (He 
wanted  to  seem  worthy  and  capable  of  the  job.) 

•  Did  he  have  another  chance  to  avoid  his  mistake?  (Yes, 
when  he  got  the  grease  from  the  shelf  he  could  have 
asked  about  its  contents.) 

•  What  exact  words  did  David's  dad  use  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  expression?  (put  some  strength  into  it) 

•  Imagine  that  David's  dad  had  said  the  first  time:  Wash 
the  car  and  put  some  strength  into  it.  Taking  the 
expression  literally,  according  to  the  exact  dictionary 
meaning,  what  might  David  have  done?  (Possibly,  he'd 
have  nailed  some  wood  to  the  body  -  which  would  have 
been  worse.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  68  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  story  are 
as  follows : 


appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  figurative 
language  -  idioms 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  humor 


•  Ask  students  to  compare  strength  and  grease.  Are  the 
two  things  alike?  What  does  grease  do?  Elicit  examples. 

•  Have  two  or  three  students  dramatize  the  motion  of 
washing  a  car,  one  student  slowly,  without  energy,  and 
another  with  enthusiasm  and  a  strong  will  to  make  it 
clean.  How  does  the  elbow  move  in  each  case?  If  arms 
actually  were  hinged  metal  instruments  that  needed 
greasing  to  make  them  bend  smoothly,  what  would  the 
students  name  the  grease?  Encourage  them  to  suggest 
names  that  would  attract  the  attention  of  consumers. 

•  Discuss  the  humor  in  comparing  humans  with 
inhuman  things.  Why  is  it  funny?  For  example,  if  we 
were  to  compare  a  person  to  a  helicopter,  we  might  say, 

I  think  your  propeller  needs  to  be  overhauled.  What  part 
of  the  person  would  the  propeller  be?  What  would  the 
metaphor  suggest  about  the  person?  Is  it  always  funny 
to  think  of  a  person  as  being  put  together  with  nuts  and 
bolts  or  screws? 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  think  of  expressions  in 
common  speech  that  are  built  on  comparisons  between 
humans/birds,  humans/ships,  cars/horses,  etc. 

•  Emphasize  that  we  call  these  metaphors  idioms  only 
after  a  large  group  of  people  in  a  given  country  -  or  group 
of  countries  that  share  the  same  language  -  use  the 
expressions  in  common  speech. 

•  If  the  expressions  lend  themselves  to  dramatization, 
have  students  do  so. 

•  To  conclude,  discuss  the  fact  that  an  audience  of 
viewers  or  readers  is  nearly  always  amused  when  they 
know  more  than  the  characters  in  the  story.  When  the 
author  of  “Elbow  Grease”  wrote  the  story,  he  knew  that 
most  people  understand  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
and  that  if  he  created  a  character  who  didn’t  know,  the 
readers  would  have  the  pleasure  of  watching  him  make 
a  mistake  that  they  might  have  made  when  they  were 
much  younger.  Their  amusement,  then,  is  not  like 
laughter  at  someone;  it  is  like  laughing  at  themselves 
and  all  who  are  likely  to  misunderstand  things  from  time 
to  time.  What  other  character  in  the  story  shares  the 
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readers'  amusement  and  shows  what  kind  of 
amusement  it  is?  Have  students  reread  the  passage  in 
which  David's  father  discovers  what  has  happened  to 
find  out.  Then  ask  students  to  think  about  whether 
advertisers  want  us  to  take  the  expressions  they  use  in 
ads  literally  or  figuratively. 

Vocabulary 
Page  63 

•  He  gazed  at  the  result  in  mounting  dismay. 

Page  65 

•  Then,  with  unconcealed  satisfaction,  ‘  ‘Are  you  ever 
going  to  get  it!” 

Page  67 

•  She  gasped,  and  gazed  at  him  in  downright  disbelief. 

To  help  the  students  fully  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
these  expressions,  the  following  strategy  may  be  used. 
Have  the  students  first  locate  these  sentences  in  their 
texts.  Then,  ask  students  to  suggest  antonyms  for  the 
underlined  words.  Write  their  suggestions  on  the  board, 
and  call  on  students  to  rephrase  the  sentences  using  the 
antonyms.  For  example  the  students  might  say: 

He  glanced  at  the  result  with  falling  interest. 

Then,  with  hidden  dismay,  she  said  “Are  you  ever 
going  to  get  it!” 

She  gasped,  and  gazed  at  him  in  pretended  belief. 

Call  on  volunteers  to  dramatize  both  sets  of  sentences  to 
show  the  emotions  indicated  in  each  case. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  record  and  illustrate  idiomatic 
expressions  in  a  class  booklet,  as  suggested  in  the  To  do 
on  page  68  of  the  text.  If  the  students  have  difficulty 
finding  Fred  Gwynne’s  A  Chocolate  Moose  for  Dinner, 
arrange  with  the  librarian  to  get  a  copy  for  the  class  to 
share  and  discuss. 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  humorous  story  based  on 
literal/figurative  confusion.  Select  examples  to  read  to 
the  class  and  discuss. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Have  students  form  small,  informal  discussion  groups. 
Each  student  selects  another  student’s  story  to  read 
aloud  to  the  group,  giving  the  author  an  opportunity  to 
watch  audience  response.  Be  part  of  the  audience  for 
this  activity,  in  order  to  stimulate  group  discussion  of 
the  metaphor  each  story  turns  on  and  to  give 
encouragement  and  suggestions  for  improvements 
when  suitable. 

Drama 

•  As  a  class,  rewrite  a  scene  from  “Elbow  Grease”  in 
story-theatre  form.  Here  is  an  example: 

NARRATOR .  .  .  David  ran  across  the  yard  to  the  summer 
kitchen,  picked  up  a  slab  of  yellow  lye  soap  from  the 
washbench,  and  poked  his  head  inside  the  door. 
MOTHER  (firmly):  Out! 

DAVID:  Papa  said  I  could  wash  the  surrey. 

MOTHER:  Then  stop  fooling  around  and  get  to  work.  We 
haven’t  much  time. 

JANET  (drying  dishes):  Can’t  you  see  we’re  busy? 
DAVID  (glowering):  He  said  to  use  elbow  grease. 
MOTHER:  Then  use  it.  Last  time  you  didn’t  give  it  any 
more  than  a  lick  and  a  promise.  Get  busy  now  and  don’t 
bother  me. 

Additional  dialogue  may  be  written  to  take  the  place  of 
some  of  the  narration;  for  example - 
DAVID  (surveying  the  mud-stained  wheels):  Should  I 
use  the  elbow  grease  first  or  last?  (taking  a  handful  of  the 
grease)  I’ll  try  some  here,  (pause)  That  doesn’t  look  quite 
right. 

Throughout  this  rewriting  phase,  encourage  creative 
ideas  with  regard  to  which  parts  of  the  story  would  make 
a  complete  scene,  which  parts  would  be  suitable  for  a 
Narrator  character,  for  stage  directions,  for  converting  to 
additional  dialogue,  and  so  on.  When  the  scene  meets 
with  everyone's  approval,  have  a  group  of  actors  perform 
it  for  the  class. 
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4.  Nancy/69 


Research 

•  Have  the  students  reread  the  story  and  list  articles  that 
are  obsolete  or  rare  today.  (Examples  are  lye  soap, 
summer  kitchen,  washbench.)  Suggest  that  students 
research  these  articles  in  reference  works  and  make 
labelled  drawings  and  cutouts  for  a  classroom  display. 
Discuss  with  students  the  type  of  stores  in  which  these 
items  might  have  been  bought  by  David’s  family,  the 
availability  and  cost  of  such  things  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  how  they  might  have  been  advertised,  and  so 
on.  If  very  old  catalogues  are  available  in  local  archives, 
it  would  be  great  fun  for  students  to  see  them,  and  many 
interesting  discussions  might  follow  about  the  apparent 
changes  between  then  and  now. 


Starting  Points 

The  students  should  find  this  cartoon  lesson  on  the 
value  of  context  in  defining  meaning  hilarious  and 
instructive.  To  stimulate  the  students,  try  to  have  a  few 
cartoon  strips  in  class  and  allow  the  group  to  read  them. 
Invite  the  students  to  name  their  favorite  cartoon 
characters  and  tell  what’s  funny  about  them.  A  brief 
discussion  might  then  be  held  on  the  fact  that  each 
character,  whether  human  or  animal,  has  a  failing  that 
readers  instantly  recognize.  Have  the  students  read  the 
cartoon  to  find  out  what  Nancy’s  failing  is  and  what  the 
cartoonist  Ernie  Bushmiller  is  teaching  his  readers. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  is  Nancy’s  biggest  fault?  (She  loves  to  be 
admired  and  to  be  the  centre  of  attention.) 

•  Do  you  think  most  people  like  to  be  admired? 
(Encourage  students  to  see  that  they  do  like  flattery  and 
attention,  but  in  Nancy  the  characteristic  is  much  more 
extreme  than  usual,  causing  her  to  make  bad 
judgments.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  Nancy  held  the  letter  to  the  light? 
(She  was  afraid  the  letter  was  going  to  be  negative.) 

•  Can  you  remember  a  time  when  you  misunderstood 
something  by  not  paying  attention  to  the  whole  thing, 
like  taking  words  out  of  context  or  misinterpreting 
people’s  actions  because  you  didn’t  know  enough  about 
them?  (Encourage  the  students  to  tell  anecdotes.) 
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5.  Sales  Resistance/70 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  groups  of  students  cut  out  cartoon  strips,  cut  off 
or  white  out  the  captions  and  paste  each  strip  down  in 
its  original  seguence  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper.  The 
groups  then  exchange  strips  and  write  captions.  Display 
the  resulting  cartoons  and  discuss  them  from  the  story 
point  of  view  and  the  cartoon  character’s  mam  failing. 

•  Have  students  work  in  pairs,  each  partner  writing  a 
sentence  describing  the  other.  Each  makes  two  copies 
of  the  sentence,  one  for  reference  and  one  in  which  key 
portions  of  the  sentence  are  erased.  Exchange  and  try  to 
fill  in  the  missing  context.  Discuss  the  result,  again 
emphasizing  how  context  reveals  the  meaning  of 
words.  Conclude  the  activity  by  writing  a  typical  movie 
advertisement  on  the  board  and  filling  in  the  context: 

"fascinating .  .  .  audiences  stimulated ...  a  new 
experience  for  moviegoers !  ’  ’ 

The  Edmonton  Journal 

If  the  movie  had  been  well  done,  audiences  would 
have  been  stimulated  and  the  film  might  have  been  a 
new  experience  for  moviegoers.  It's  fascinating  to  see 
how  a  bad  director  and  poor  performances  can  turn  a 
good  story  into  a  remarkable  flop. 

The  Edmonton  Journal 


Starting  Points 

In  this  play  two  forms  of  persuasion  -  flattery  and 
threats  -  do  battle  in  a  showdown  between  masters  of 
the  art.  As  a  starting  point,  have  pairs  of  students 
simulate  a  sales  situation,  with  one  student  trying  to 
persuade  the  other  to  "buy"  in  cases  such  as  the 
following : 

owner  of  old  bike  wants  to  trade  with  a  friend  who  has 
a  new  bike 

boy  tries  to  convince  mother  that  he  must  stay  up  for 
the  late  movie 

sister  tries  to  get  out  of  doing  dishes 

Briefly  discuss  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  sales 
approaches  used.  Emphasize  particularly  what 
assumption  about  the  other  person  is  implied  by  each 
approach.  Did  the  students  assume  that  the  other 
person  was  soft-hearted?  not  too  smart?  not  very 
important?  reasonable?  unreasonable? 

Read  the  title  of  the  play  and  the  introduction,  then  have 
students  form  groups  of  three  to  do  dramatic  readings. 
Ask  the  students  to  decide  if  any  of  the  forms  of 
persuasion  used  by  the  characters  are  like  the  ones  used 
during  the  improvisations.  Spend  some  time  with  each 
group  to  help  them  decide  who  will  read  each  role.  If  it 
seems  appropriate,  allow  the  students  time  to  read  the 
play  through  silently  before  they  begin  the  oral  reading. 
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Talking  Points 

•  What  method  did  the  Salesman  use  to  try  and  talk 
Granny  Into  buying  the  vacuum  cleaner?  (He  flattered 
her,  calling  her  a  fine  old  pioneer  and  saying  that  she 
looked  like  his  mother.) 

•  What  method  did  Granny  use  to  sell  the  Salesman  her 
tonic?  (First  she  flattered  him,  telling  him  how  good- 
looking  he  was;  then  she  threatened  him,  saying  he 
might  die  like  her  brother  Henry.) 

•  Have  you  ever  used  flattery  and  threats  to  get  your 
way?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  did  the  Salesman  think  of  Granny  and  the  girl? 
(He  said  they  were  hicks  who  would  buy  the  Parliament 
Buildings.) 

•  How  did  Granny  and  the  girl  use  that  opinion  against 
the  salesman?  (They  acted  like  hicks  so  he  wouldn’t  be 
on  his  guard,  allowing  them  to  frighten  him  into  buying 
the  tonic.) 

•  If  you  were  worried  about  your  health  or  needed  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  would  you  fall  for  tricks  like  Granny’s  or 
the  Salesman's?  Why  or  why  not? 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  75  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  play  are 
as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to  fact/fallacy 
appreciate,  understand,  and  respond  to 
picturesgue  language 


•  Have  students  recall  the  Starting  Points  improvisations 
and  the  discussion  of  the  assumptions,  or  opinions, 
students  had  of  the  persons  they  were  trying  to 
persuade.  Discuss  whether  these  opinions  were  based 
on  fact  or  whether  some  might  be  generalizations  about 
the  person  that  don't  always  apply.  Are  people  who  are 
sometimes  sympathetic  or  soft-hearted  always  that 
way?  Are  people  who  don't  know  very  much  about  some 
things  necessarily  dumb  about  everything?  Encourage 
the  students  to  illustrate  with  anecdotes  from  their  own 
experience  in  dealing  with  family  and  peers. 

•  Explain  that  faulty  or  overly  general  ideas  about  things 
or  people  cause  us  to  act  wrongly  or  inefficiently  and  to 
make  mistakes  that  cost  us  something.  These  sloppily 
formed  ideas  are  called  fallacies.  Ask  students  to  explain 
why  bad  assumptions  or  misleading  ideas  are  formed. 
Are  they  often  the  result  of  insufficient  experience? 
failing  to  observe  carefully?  adopting  other  people’s 
opinions  without  question?  thinking  too  highly  of  one’s 
self  and  not  highly  enough  of  others? 

•  Discuss  the  stereotypes  on  which  the  play  is  founded, 
eliciting  from  students  idiomatic  expressions  that  might 
be  used  to  describe  each  character,  and  that  the 
characters  might  use  to  describe  each  other.  For 
example,  the  Salesman  calls  Granny  and  the  girl  hicks; 
he  might  have  said  bumpkins,  hayseeds,  or  rubes.  He 
might  well  have  added  old  fogey,  old  geezer  or  crone  in 
Granny’s  case;  or  if  he  were  in  a  kindly  mood,  he  might 
call  her  a  poor  old  soul.  The  girl  might  call  the  Salesman 
a  cock-a-doodle-dandy,  and  Granny  might  call  him  a 
fast-talking  city  slicker,  a  feather-flapping 
whippersnapper  or  a  citified  whelp.  The  expressions 
suggested  by  the  students  can  be  recorded  on  a  chart 
drawn  on  the  board,  then  entered  into  the  class  booklet. 
Encourage  creativity  and  have  students  paraphrase  the 
expressions  in  order  to  clarify  the  generalizations  upon 
which  they  are  based. 
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•  Ask  the  students  to  think  of  the  salespersons  and 
grandmothers  they  know.  Have  them  judge  whether  any 
of  the  generalizations  would  be  a  useful  guide  in  figuring 
out  how  to  deal  with  these  people.  For  example,  if  we 
treat  an  honest,  young,  handsome  but  modest  salesman 
as  if  he  were  a  conceited  oaf  and  a  deceiver,  we  might 
hurt  the  man's  feelings.  More  important,  we  might 
judge  a  fact  he  was  giving  us  about  the  product  as  a 
probable  lie.  This  could  lead  us  to  buy  a  less  satisfactory 
product  and  pay  more  money  for  it.  If  we  treated  all  old 
women  as  if  they  were  silly,  we  would  not  get  the  benefit 
of  their  friendship  and  knowledge.  If  all  young  people 
were  treated  as  if  they  were  untrustworthy  and 
unreasonable,  they  might  get  discouraged  about 
themselves  and  begin  to  act  irresponsibly. 

•  Reread  aloud  Granny’s  dialogue.  Ask  students  to  listen 
with  their  eyes  closed  and  try  to  imagine  the  pictures 
that  her  talk  forms  in  the  Salesman's  mind.  Can  they  see 
poor  old  Granny,  weary,  unsteady  on  her  feet,  struggling 
to  get  perhaps  her  last  batch  of  lifesaving  tonic  ready  for 
her  hordes  of  anxious  grandchildren?  Can  they  see  poor 
Henry,  first  red- cheeked  and  robust,  then  withering 
away  while  his  sister  kneels  sobbing  beside  him?  Can 
they  see  the  green  mound  of  his  grave  in  the 
churchyard?  Can  they  see  the  garden  where  she  grows 
her  precious  herbs?  Ask  the  students  to  evaluate  the 
effect  of  such  picturesque  language  on  the  Salesman's 
fear  of  growing  old  and  sick.  Would  he  have  been  as 
frightened  or  convinced  if  she  had  not  presented  these 
pictures  to  his  imagination? 


Vocabulary 
Page  70 

•  SALESMAN :  ( removing  his  hat  and  speaking  very 
oilily) :  Good  morning  my  girl! 

Page  71 

•  SALESMAN  ( Complacently ):  That’s  the  way  to  get 
these  country  hicks;  you  can  talk  them  into  buying  the 
Parliament  Buildings  if  you  go  about  it  the  right  way. 
Page  74 

•  SALESMAN  ( Beseechingly ):  And  couldn't  you- 
couldn’t  you  possibly  let  me  have  some? 

To  help  students  understand  these  words,  the  following 
strategy  may  be  used.  Have  the  students  suggest 
synonyms  for  each  adverb.  Examples  that  might  be 
mentioned  are:  for  "oilily”  -  smoothly,  greasily,  stickily; 
for  "complacently”  -  surely,  unquestiomngly, 
unthinkingly,  offhandedly;  for  "beseechingly” - 
imploringly,  beggingly.  Then  have  volunteers  dramatize 
the  attitude  and  tone  that  each  stage  direction  calls  for. 
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6.  Being  a  Careful  Consumer?/76* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Have  a  group  of  students  rehearse  and  act  out  the  play 
for  the  class.  Suggest  that  two  additional  players 
pantomime  the  melodrama  of  poor  Henry  and  a  younger 
grief-stricken  Granny,  Granny  tending  the  herbs  in  the 
garden,  and  Granny  making  the  brew.  The  pantomime 
could  be  performed  to  one  side  of  the  main  action  to 
show  the  pictures  that  form  in  the  Salesman's  mind. 

Help  the  students  to  get  together  a  few  props  and 
organize  the  classroom  for  the  performance.  Discuss 
why  melodrama  is  funny  and  draw  a  parallel  between 
the  principle  of  exaggeration  in  melodrama  with  the 
habit  some  of  us  have  of  stereotyping  people,  based  on 
where  they  live,  their  clothing,  appearance,  age,  and 
manner  of  expressing  themselves.  Is  this  kind  of 
“typecasting”  of  people  suitable  for  getting  along  in  the 
real  world? 

•  Have  groups  of  students  write  and  perform  television 
commercials  for  Granny’s  medicine.  Encourage  them  to 
create  a  jingle  and  use  music  and  sound  effects,  and  tell 
them  to  form  mental  pictures  that  will  persuade  viewers 
to  buy  the  medicine.  Discuss  the  resulting  performances, 
inviting  students  to  comment  on  the  probable  effect  of 
the  images  on  prospective  buyers. 

Art 

•  Have  groups  of  students  prepare  posters  advertising 
Granny's  medicine.  Tell  them  to  decide  how  they  will 
incorporate  Granny's  technique  of  using  picturesque 
expressions  to  stimulate  the  fears  and  vanities  of 
prospective  buyers.  Display  and  discuss  the 
comparative  effectiveness  of  the  posters. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Obtain  a  recording  of  Music  Man,  and  play  the 
salesman's  pitch  to  the  crowd,  “You  know  you  got 
trouble/Right  here  in  River  City.”  Explain  that  this 
salesman  is  one  of  the  most  beloved  characters  in  the 
musical  theatre.  Give  the  students  a  brief  plot  synopsis, 
telling  them  that  the  stranger  in  town  wants  to  sell  band 
instruments  for  the  town's  students,  so  he  takes 
advantage  of  a  local  gathering  and  warns  the  crowd  of 
the  consequences  of  not  buying  the  instruments  for 
their  children.  Discuss  the  salesman’s  pitch  and 
compare  the  technique  with  that  used  by  Granny.  Leave 
the  recording  in  the  listening  centre  so  that  interested 
students  can  hear  the  entire  performance. 


Starting  Points 

This  article  gives  students  a  practical  program  for 
recognizing  and  evaluating  advertising  strategies  and 
their  own  consumer  attitudes.  It  also  suggests  what  to 
do  when  products  are  faulty.  Since  the  article  is  a  long 
one,  separated  into  several  parts,  it  should  be  treated  as 
a  group  activity.  Begin  by  asking  students  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  term  consumer.  In  what  sense  are  they 
(the  students)  consumers?  Are  they  often  in  the  position 
of  buying  products  or  influencing  their  parents  to  buy 
them?  Does  it  matter  whether  one  buys  one  brand  of 
jeans  over  another  brand?  Would  they  want  the  jeans 
“everyone  is  wearing,"  even  if  the  popular  brand  were 
twice  as  costly  as  the  other  brands?  Why?  What  if 
having  the  most  popular  brands  of  products  meant  doing 
without  a  vacation  or  going  in  debt?  Can  wise  shopping 
and  clear  thinking  help  people  to  get  more  for  their 
money?  Read  the  title  and  discuss  the  introductory 
question.  Read  the  questions  on  pages  76  and  77  and 
have  students  write  down  their  answers.  Then  have 
them  form  small  groups  to  read  and  discuss  the 
advertising-strategy  information  on  pages  78  to  84  to 
find  out  if  they  are  already  careful,  thoughtful  consumers 
or  if  their  consumer  habits  and  attitudes  could  be 
improved  to  get  more  quality  and  satisfaction  from  their 
buying  power.  This  phase  of  the  lesson  might  be  time- 
limited  so  that  enough  time  is  left  for  doing  the  quiz  on 
page  85  as  a  full-group  exercise  and  discussing  the 
ideas  presented. 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  number  of  ideas  presented.  The  strategies  of 
answering  the  questionnaire  in  Starting  Points  and  the  close 
evaluation  in  terms  of  personal  experience  of  the  selection  in  Skill 
Points  should  help  these  students  to  gain  the  meaning. 
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Talking  Points 

•  Who  do  you  think  is  controlling  your  wants  -  you  or  the 
advertisers?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  are  the  eight  techniques  of  selling  mentioned  in 
the  article?  (constant  reminders  through  slogans  and 
jingles;  bargain  sales;  only  weird  people  don't  use  the 
product;  you'll  become  like  some  famous  person  who 
uses  it;  you’ll  be  included  in  exciting  adventures;  using 
average-looking  people  to  make  the  message  believable; 
using  scientific-sounding  words;  you’ll  have  less  work  to 
do) 

•  What  products  can  you  think  of  to  illustrate  each  of 
these  advertising  approaches?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Which  of  these  techniques  do  you  like  best?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Who  pays  for  the  hundreds  of  ads  you  see  or  hear  every 
day?  (buyers,  because  twenty  to  forty  percent  of  the 
price  goes  for  advertising) 

•  If  you  are  walking  through  a  store,  will  you  buy  a 
product  that  hasn’t  been  advertised  on  radio  or  TV? 
Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  think  that  a  manufacturer  who  advertises 
products  by  using  the  company  name  is  more  or  less 
likely  to  give  buyers  good  quality  and  fair  prices?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  If  people  will  buy  only  products  that  are  constantly 
advertised  on  TV,  or  radio,  in  magazines  and  on 
billboards,  can  manufacturers  choose  not  to  advertise 
constantly,  or  to  ignore  techniques  that  have  increased 
sales  for  other  firms,  even  if  the  techniques  are  silly  or 
dishonest?  (If  they  do,  their  sales  might  drop,  plants 
would  close  and  people  would  lose  jobs;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  might  concentrate  on  a  few  very  informative 
ads,  good  service  and  excellent  quality,  and  rely  on 
word-of-mouth  to  promote  their  products.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  86  of  the  student  text. 

•  What  were  some  ways  suggested  to  help  you  make 
good  decisions  about  products  to  buy?  (Compare  prices, 
read  labels,  ask  users,  read  “Consumer  Reports’’,  check 
guarantees,  be  sure  claims  made  are  sensible.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  personal 
experience 

•  Have  the  students  list  the  advertising  techniques 
mentioned  in  the  article.  Beside  each  listed  item,  have 
them  record  the  name  of  a  product  that  exemplifies  the 
advertising  strategy. 

•  Have  the  students  form  small  groups  to  discuss  and 
compare  their  examples.  Spend  time  with  each  group, 
asking  individuals  to  explain  how  the  ads  chosen  make 
use  of  the  strategies  mentioned  in  the  article. 

•  Discuss  with  the  full  group  the  direct  and  implied 
claims  made  for  the  products  students  have  given  as 
examples.  Do  the  products  perform  according  to 
expectations  created  by  the  ads?  For  instance,  does  hair 
take  on  significantly  more  shine  and  thickness  if  a 
particular  shampoo  is  used?  Do  teeth  become  noticeably 
whiter  when  one  uses  a  new  toothpaste?  Do  other 
people  express  more  fondness  for  us  when  we  wear 
particular  brands  of  clothing  or  wash  our  clothes  with 
particular  detergents?  Encourage  candor.  If  opinions 
vary,  ask  students  to  cite  personal  experiences  to  back 
up  their  views. 

•  Ask  students  if  they  know  of  any  products  that  are 
really  much  better  than  other,  similar  products  but  for 
which  the  ads  are  annoying  and  misleading.  In  each 
case,  have  students  suggest  an  advertising  technique 
that  the  manufacturer  ought  to  use  to  promote  the 
product.  Will  the  suggested  strategy  include 
“satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back"?  Will  it 
include  realistic  descriptions  of  what  the  purchaser 
should  expect  and  how  the  product  should  be  used?  Will 
it  warn  purchasers  about  the  result  of  misuse  and  how  to 
avoid  damaging  the  product  or  injury  to  the  user?  Will  it 
list  clearly  any  ingredients  or  materials  and  tell  about 
their  limitations  as  well  as  their  strengths  so  that 
consumers  may  compare  the  product  with  others? 

•  Have  students  complete  the  questionnaire  on  pages  85 
and  86  and  discuss  their  responses  with  their  group. 
Then  review  their  answers  to  the  questions  they 
answered  in  Starting  Points  on  pages  76  and  77  to  see  if 
any  of  their  answers  differ  after  reading  the  selection. 
Discuss  why  or  why  not. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  81 

•  In  an  average  day,  the  average  person  is  exposed  to 
1600  advertisements. 

To  help  students  appreciate  the  enormity  of  this 
number,  use  the  following  strategy.  Have  each  student 
in  the  class  think  of  the  ads  they  saw  or  heard  the  day 
before  and  list  them  on  paper.  When  they  are  finished, 
ask  if  anyone  was  able  to  think  of  1600  ads.  Then,  tally 
up  the  number  thought  of  by  the  entire  class.  Does  the 
number  total  1600?  Would  the  students  be  able  to  name 
1600  needs  or  wants  that  the  products  advertised  would 
satisfy?  What  accounts  for  the  enormous  number  of  ads 
we  are  exposed  to  in  a  single  day?  Ask  each  student  to 
give  an  opinion  on  whether  endless  repetition  is  an 
effective  way  to  sell  a  product. 


Departure  Points 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Ask  students  to  name  their  favorite  radio  or  TV 
commercials.  List  the  commercials,  then  tape  several 
and  play  them  for  the  students.  With  their  participation, 
analyze  the  commercials  to  see  whether  any  use  one  or 
more  of  the  strategies  described  in  the  student  text. 
Have  the  students  suggest  alternative  approaches  that 
might  have  been  used  to  advertise  the  product  in  each 
case. 

Drama 

•  Have  each  of  several  students  bring  in  a  package  of 
cookies.  Arrange  to  have  five  or  six  brands  of  the  same 
type  of  cookie.  Appoint  one  group  of  students  to  adopt 
the  roles  of  advertising  consultants  and  another  group 
the  roles  of  the  company  presidents.  Each  company 
president  visits  the  office  of  the  consultants  to  talk  about 
the  technique  that  should  be  used  to  advertise  the 
company’s  cookies  so  that  the  company  can  get 
consumers  to  stop  using  other  brands  and  buy  theirs. 
The  consultants  interview  the  presidents  to  find  out 
what  is  different  about  the  product  in  terms  of 
ingredients,  packaging,  availability,  quality  control, 
price  and  so  forth,  then  they  suggest  the  appropriate 
strategy.  These  strategies  might  be  based  upon  the 
techniques  described  in  the  student  text  or  upon  the 
consultants'  own  judgment.  The  remaining  students 
view  the  simulated  interviews  and  jot  down  questions 
and  ideas  that  occur  to  them  for  discussion  afterward. 

Writing 

•  Have  students  write  stories  based  on  the 
dramatizations  described  above.  The  story  might  be 
about  a  consultant  or  about  a  worker  in  the  cookie 
factory. 

•  Have  students  rewrite  ads  for  products  to  increase  the 
appeal  of  the  product  to  consumers.  These  might  be  ads 
taken  from  newspapers  or  magazines.  Read  several  of 
the  ads  aloud  and  discuss  possible  consumer  responses 
to  the  original  and  rewritten  versions. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Use  the  “Summary  Activity’’  in  the  student  text  as  the 
stimulus  for  a  review  of  the  mam  ideas  presented  during 
the  readings  and  activities  in  the  theme.  Students  will 
need  to  evaluate  and  judge  whether  the  assumption 
“You  can  sell  anything  to  anybody  if  you  go  about  rt  the 
rrght  way’’  is  a  fact  or  a  fallacy.  If  they  decide  that  it  is  a 
fact,  their  attitude  toward  the  descrrbed  task  will 
promote  ingenuity  and  creativity.  If  they  decide  it  is  a 
fallacy,  the  students  can  just  have  fun  parodyrng  the 
techniques  advertisers  use  to  promote  virtually  useless 
products.  In  erther  case,  remind  them  to  incorporate  the 
vocabulary  and  language  technrques  they  have 
discussed  during  this  theme.  Encourage  those  who 
choose  to  do  posters  to  look  at  many  existing  ads  for 
ideas  about  visual  presentation  -  not  to  reproduce  the 
designs  but  to  generate  ideas  about  alternatives  that 
would  catch  attention  more  effectively. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  In  addition  to  participation  in  the  discussions  and 
Departure  Points  activities,  students  could  be  asked  to 
write  a  short  review  of  a  product  used  at  home.  The 
review  should  include  a  description  of  how  the  product 
works  and  of  the  claims  made  by  the  product 
manufacturers  and  advertisers.  Where  appropriate,  tell 
students  to  find  out  if  all  of  the  ingredients  and  materials 
used  to  make  the  chosen  product  are  safe  for 
consumption  or  use. 
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Highways  and 
Byways 


OVERVIEW 

Because  young  people  take  modern  transportation  for 
granted,  Highways  and  Byways  rntroduces  the  car’s 
colorful  and  controversial  history  for  discussion.  How 
has  the  automobile  affected  our  physical  and  emotional 
well-being?  In  reading  the  selections ,  students  should 
focus  on  the  authors'  use  of  details  that  bring  both 
people  and  events  to  life. 

The  theme  begins  with  “Letters  on  the  Horseless 
Carriage,”  page  90.  This  actual  correspondence 
between  two  friends  reveals  to  students  how  the  first 
automobiles  were  indeed  a  source  of  fear  and  resistance. 
“Early  Auto  Adventures,”  page  97,  further  expands  the 
students'  historical  awareness  by  describing  in  both 
words  and  photographs  the  complexities  of  early  model 
cars.  The  practical  skill  of  determining  the  time  to  get 
from  here  to  there  by  bus,  railroad  and  airline  is 
introduced  in  “Reading  Schedules,”  page  103.  Why  is 
an  automobile  like  a  black  beetle?  The  poem  “Motor 
Cars,  ’  ’  page  104,  providing  a  whimsical  view  of  the  car, 
helps  students  understand  the  figurative  use  of 
language.  The  delights  of  owning  one  of  the  earliest 
automobiles  are  narrated  by  two  of  the  Gilbreth  children 
in  “Foolish  Carriage,”  page  105,  an  excerpt  from 
Cheaper  by  the  Dozen .  Here  students  can  discover  how 
character  is  developed  through  dialogue  and  action. 
Canadran  Joseph- Armand  Bombardier’s  long  effort  to 
create  the  first  snowmobile  is  the  story  behind  “The 
Man  who  Beat  Blizzards, ' '  page  1 10,  a  selection  that 
illustrates  the  use  of  the  journalistic  hook  or  lead.  “Car 
Crazy,”  page  117,  tells  how  an  early  interest  in  cars 
became  a  major  focus  in  Gilles  Villeneuve’s  life.  In  this 
lively  article  students  can  study  the  effect  of  a  gradual 
build-up  of  detail  and  discover  how  character  is  revealed 
through  the  words  and  actions  of  the  first-person 
narrator.  “The  City  and  the  Trucks,”  page  121, 
concludes  the  chapter  with  a  dramatic  look  at  the 
trucking  industry.  The  poem  offers  students  an 
opportunity  to  explore  a  highly  imaginative  handling  of 
language. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  using  apostrophes  in  dates 

•  using  the  connectives  unless,  if, 

while,  and  whenever 

•  understanding  and  using  maps 

•  writing  newspaper  articles 


’Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 

—  non-fiction: 

from  The  Story  of  Canadian 
Roads  p.  158 

Study  is  set  on  downtown  car 
exhaust p.  166 

—  cartoon: 

Family  Circus  p.  164 

—  map: 

British  Columbia  p.  164 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  using  apostrophes  in  dates  p.  162 

p.  127 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  134 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 
discussing  the  focus  of  advertising, 
past  and  present  p.  125 
interviewing  people  about  the 
automobiles  of  the  past  p.  125 
discussing  life  in  communities 
without  automobiles  p.  126 
discussing  maps  and  map  reading 
p.  129 

discussing  stylistic  features  of  news 
writing  p.  132 

Writing 

writing  a  research  report  p.  126 
writing  a  newspaper  article  p.  133, 
p.  167 

Research 

researching  different  types  of  maps 

p.  129 

researching  sports-car  rallies  p.  130 
researching  different  kinds  of 

pollution  in  the  community  p.  131 
visiting  a  local  newspaper  office 

p.  133 

using  a  map  to  plan  a  trip  p.  164 
Art 

preparing  poster  displays  on  the 
different  topics  of  popular  beliefs 

p.  129 
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Highways  and  Byways 

Focus: 

exploring  the  automobile’s  effect  on  our  physical  and  emotional  well-being 

Topics: 

•  history  •  time  •  ownership  •  autobiography 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  gain  understanding  of  details 

—  which  lead  to  characterization 

—  which  establish  a  point  of  view 

—  which  relate  ideas  (comparison 

and  contrast) 

—  which  are  found  in  pictures 

•  gain  literal  comprehension  of 

sequence  of  events 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different 

forms  of  writing 

•  understand  the  structure  of  different 

forms  of  narration 

•  locate  specific  information  by 

reading  details  in  a  chart 

•  appreciate  and  respond  to  simple 

figurative  language  —  metaphors, 
similes,  onomatopoeia 

•  appreciate  and  understand  elements 

of  the  author’s  craft  — rhythm 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

Letters  on  the  Horseless 
Carriage  p.  90 

—  poetry: 

Motor  Cars  p.  104 

The  City  and  the  Trucks  p.  121 

—  non-fiction: 

Early  Auto  Adventures  p.  97 
Reading  Schedules  p  103 
Foolish  Carriage  p.  105 
Car  Crazy  p.  117 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary/word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  67,  p.  78,  p.  80  p.  82 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 
discussing  photographs  p.  102 
discussing  auto  names  p,  108 

Writing 

writing  a  reply  to  a  letter  p.  73 
writing  a  letter  as  a  conversation 

p.  73 

writing  letters  describing  problems  of 
early  auto  travel  p.  74 
writing  ads  p.  74 
making  schedules  p.  76 
writing  poetry  p.  78 
writing  a  character  study  p.  80 
describing  life  without  modern 
conveniences  p.  82 
describing  an  event  p.  84 
writing  entries  for  a  log  or  diary  p.  85 

Research 

researching  the  lifting  of  bans  p.  73 
researching  current  regulations 
governing  drivers  p.  73 
researching  schedule  formats  p.  76 
researching  an  invention  p.  116 
finding  poems  that  have  strong 
rhythm  p.  85 

Drama 

•  dramatizing  an  incident  p.  73 

•  dramatizing  "Foolish  Carnage"  p.  80 

•  role-playing  an  interview  p.  84 

Art 

•  creating  a  collage  p.  73 

•  illustrating  an  incident  from  '  ’Letters 

on  the  Horseless  Carriage"  p.  73 

•  drawing  a  1913  map  p.  73 

•  designing  personal  driving  costume 

p.  74 

•  illustrating  a  scene  p.  78 

•  using  comic  strips  to  tell  a  story  p.  80 

•  designing  plans  for  a  much-needed 

item  p.  82 

•  illustrating  part  of  a  story  p.  84 

•  illustrating  a  poem  stanza  p.  85 

•  organizing  a  display  centre  p.  74 

•  designing  an  old-fashioned  poster 

p.  80 

Other  Media 

•  viewing  a  film  p.  80 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of 

and  Details 

details 

-  which  lead  to 
characterization 

-  which  establish  a 
point  of  view 

-  which  relate  ideas 
(comparison  and 
contrast) 

-  which  are  found  in 
pictures 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 

•  gain  literal 
comprehension  of 
sequence  of  events 

•  identify  and  respond  to 
different  forms  of  writing 

•  understanding  the 
structure  of  different 
forms  of  narration 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  appreciate  and 
understand  elements  of 
the  author's  craft  — 
rhythm 

•  appreciate  and  respond 
to  simple  figurative 
language  —  metaphors , 
similes,  onomatopoeia 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 
information  by 
-  reading  details  in  a 
chart 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Because  we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  automobile, 
students  seldom  stop  to  consider  how  our  lives  and 
environment  have  been  altered  by  it.  The  theme  can  be 
introduced  by  raising  the  idea  of  a  society  without  any 
mechanical  form  of  transportation.  Ask  the  students  to 
imagine  that  they  are  a  primitive  people  living  in  the 
bush.  Suggest  that  they  are  planning  to  visit  a  relative 
twenty  miles  away.  How  will  they  get  there?  How  long 
will  it  take?  What  special  preparations  will  they  need  to 
make  for  the  journey?  Switch  the  discussion  to  modern 
times.  How  is  a  journey  of  the  same  distance  different 
for  us  today?  Once  the  automobile  is  introduced  into  the 
discussion  and  the  differences  in  travel  noted,  ask 
students  to  look  at  the  illustration  on  page  89.  How  has 
our  landscape  changed  as  well  since  the  invention  of  the 
car?  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  ‘  'highway’  ’  and  a 
"byway”?  In  what  other  ways,  good  and  bad,  have  our 
lives  been  affected  by  modern  vehicles?  Why  is  the 
automobile  industry  in  trouble?  In  what  ways  should 
cars  be  improved?  Direct  the  students  to  the 
introduction  on  page  89,  asking  them  to  compare  their 
own  experiences  with  the  selections  they  are  to  read  in 
the  chapter. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Ask  students  to  collect  pictures  of  a  particular  car  to 
see  how  it  has  evolved  over  the  years.  Guide  them  in 
exploring  the  reasons  for  changes  in  automobile  design 
to  discover  how  our  way  of  living  finds  expression  in 
the  cars  we  buy. 

2.  Discuss  possible  future  modes  of  transportation  with 
the  students.  How  could  these  grow  out  of  current 
modes  on  land,  sea  and  in  the  air?  What  factors  (current 
fuel  shortages,  geographical,  political  and  economic 
conditions,  new  scientific  discoveries,  changing 
fashions)  might  influence  the  nature  of  these 
inventions?  Have  students  prepare  drawings  and  notes 
on  the  vehicles  of  the  future  for  an  on-going  bulletin 
board  display. 

3.  The  automobile  has  become  an  accepted  and 
essential  part  of  today’s  world.  However,  it  has 
complicated  our  lives  as  well.  Have  students  research 
and  report  on  both  the  benefits  that  the  car  has  brought 
us  and  the  disadvantages.  How  could  these  benefits  be 
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increased  and  the  disadvantages  minimized?  As 
resources  the  provincial  Ministry  of  Transportatron,  local 
police,  Canadian  Automobile  Association  and 
neighborhood  car  dealers  can  be  consulted. 

4.  Set  up  a  bulletin  board  with  a  title  chosen  by  the 
students  to  display  vocabulary  associated  with  this 
theme.  Divide  the  bulletin  board  into  categories  for 
technical  words,  fashion  words  (cars  and  people), 
idiomatic  expressions,  and  any  other  categories  the 
students  choose.  Encourage  them  to  write  words  or 
expressions  on  strips  of  cardboard  and  insert  them  into 
the  category.  Drawings  or  cartoons  should  be  used  to 
illustrate  each  insertion.  As  students  work  through  this 
theme  have  them  add  appropriate  vocabulary  to  each 
category. 

5.  Provide  the  following  publications  for  the  reading 
centre,  so  that  the  students  may  explore  the  theme 
further. 

Bibliography: 

Bamman,  Henry  A.  Smashup.  Addison-Wesley.  1968. 
Fiction  stories  of  high  interest,  low  vocabulary. 

Gr.  5-7. 

Butcher,  Grace .  Motorcycling .  Harvey  House.  1976. 
Eight  young  women  cycle  racers  are  profiled,  and  the 
thrills  of  competition  riding  briefly  described. 

Gr.  4-8 

Butterworth,  William  E.  An  Album  of  Automobile 
Racing.  Franklin  Watts.  1977. 

A  survey  of  the  history  and  types  of  automobiles  in 
racing. 

Gr.  6-9. 

*  Collins,  Robert.  A  Great  Way  to  Go.  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson.  1973. 

An  illustrated  history  of  the  automobile  in  Canada. 

Gr.  4-9. 

De  Waard,  John  E.  and  Aaron  E.  Klein.  Electric  Cars. 
Doubleday.  1977. 

An  introduction  to  the  past  and  future  of  the  electric 
automobile. 

Gr.  5-7. 

*  Filey,  Michael.  Passengers  Must  Not  Ride  on  Fenders. 
Musson.  1974. 

A  nostalgic  look  at  Toronto  emphasizing  the 
streetcar's  role  in  the  city's  development. 

Gr.  4-9. 

*  Grayson,  Linda  and  Paul  J.  Grayson.  Paddles  and 
Wheels:  Everyday  Life  and  Travel  in  Canada .  Oxford. 
1974. 

A  survey  of  Canadian  transport  from  Indian  canoes  to 
modern  means. 

Gr.  4-9. 


*  Guillet,  Edwin  C.  Pioneer  Travel.  University  of  Toronto 
Press.  1966. 

A  study  of  various  modes  of  transport  and  how  they 
affected  the  development  of  Upper  Canada. 

Gr.  4-9. 

Kupper,  Mike.  Driven  to  Win:  A.J.  Foyt.  Raintree.  1975. 
An  authoritative,  fast-moving  account  of  a  successful 
race  car  driver. 

Gr.  3-6. 

Loeper,  John.  Galloping  Gertrude .  Atheneum.  1980. 
Early  cars  and  hazards  of  driving  illustrated. 

Gr.  4-9. 

*MacKay,  Claire.  Mini-Bike  Hero.  Scholastic-TAB. 
Revised  edition.  1980. 

Steve  buys  a  mini-bike  against  his  father’s  wishes. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*MacKay,  Claire.  Mini-Bike  Pacer .  Scholastic-TAB. 
Revised  edition.  1979. 

Steve’s  adventures  continue  as  he  teaches  his  friend 
Julie  how  to  race. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Olney,  Ross  R.  Janet  Guthrie.  Harvey  House.  1978. 

An  account  of  Guthrie’s  racing  career  up  to  the  1978 
Indy  500. 

Gr.  4-9. 

Olney,  Ross.  Modern  Pacing  Cars.  Dutton.  1978. 

Racing  cars,  racing  drivers  and  races  are  surveyed. 

Gr.  4-7. 

Radlauer,  Ed  and  Ruth  Radlauer.  Drag  Pacing  Pix  Dix:  A 
Picture  Dictionary .  Bowmar-Noble.  1970. 

The  terminology  of  drag  racing,  including  skills, 
equipment  and  technology. 

Gr.  3-7. 

Radlauer,  Ed  and  Ruth  Radlauer.  On  the  Sand.  Watts. 
1972. 

An  introduction  to  the  various  types  of  ATV  (All 
Terrain  Vehicle)  cars,  their  design,  care  and  racing. 
Gr.  6  and  up. 

Ross,  Frank.  Antique  Car  Models:  Their  Stories  and  How 
to  Make  Them.  Lothrop.  1978. 

A  brief  history  of  each  auto  precedes  instructions  on 
building  four  vintage  cars  out  of  cardboard,  paper, 
matchsticks  and  cars. 

Gr.  5-7. 

*  Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGES 

The  activities  in  'Highways  and  Byways”  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language  may  be  integrated  in  this  suggested 
sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  C 

Page  156.  Starting  Points  illustrations  focus  on  early  cars 
and  turn-of-the-century  people. 


2.  Page  158.  An  excerpt  from  The  Story  of  Canadian 
Roads,  together  with  photographs  and  activities,  offers 
further  insight  into  responses  to  the  automobile  and  sets 
a  context  of  continuing  development  of  modes  and 
opportunities  for  travel. 


4.  Page  161 .  A  sample  of  the  1903  Highway  Act  raises 
the  topic  of  rules  and  the  way  in  which  they  change  over 
time,  providing  an  interesting  lead  into  using  the 
apostrophe  and  combining  sentences  with  connectives 
that  show  time  relationships. 


6.  Page  164.  A  map  with  legend  and  scale,  and 
illustrations  of  road  signs  provide  practice  in  map 
reading  and  emphasize  road  safety. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / C 

Page  88.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme. 

1.  Page  90.  "Letters  on  the  Horseless  Carriage”  records 
the  changes  in  the  public’s  response  to  the  automobile, 
from  initial  awe  through  concern  and  active  resistance 
to  final  acceptance. 


3.  Page  97.  In  "Early  Auto  Adventures,”  a  close-up  of 
the  many  problems  early  motorists  encountered  shows 
the  impetus  for  the  changes  in  cars,  from  the  first  Ford 
to  the  latest  model,  and  the  development  of  the 
superhighways  that  accommodate  them. 


5.  Page  105.  The  need  for  rules  is  hilariously  shown  in 
"Foolish  Carriage,  ’ '  a  memoir  of  the  hazards  and 
frustrations  faced  by  a  family  when  they  bought  their 
first  car. 


7.  Page  103.  "Reading  Schedules”  aquaints  students 
with  the  form  of  modern  train  schedules  and  invites 
comparison  between  tram  and  car  travel.  The  students 
also  learn  more  about  the  distance  and  time  involved  in 
travelling  between  Canadian  cities. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / C 

8.  Page  166.  A  newspaper  article  on  pollution  points  out 
the  pressing  dangers  cars  impose  on  the  environment, 
indicating  the  need  for  further  changes  in 
transportation.  The  students  study  the  form  of 
newspapers  and  write  news  articles  about  vehicles. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  C 


9.  Page  104.  Metaphor  and  simile  are  used  effectively  to 
compare  cars  with  beetles  in  the  poem  "Motor  Cars." 

10.  Page  110.  In  "The  Man  who  Beat  Blizzards,"  the 
realism  and  ambition  of  inventor  Joseph- Armand 
Bombardier  is  seen  to  be  central  in  the  development  of 
the  snowmobile,  which  has  so  benefited  communities 
that  are  snowbound. 

11.  Page  117.  The  focus  on  famous  Canadians  continues 
in  "Car  Crazy,"  the  story  ofGilles  Villeneuve's  early 
interest  in  cars  and  his  eventual  success  as  a  top- 
ranking  racer.  Again,  resolve  tempered  by  realism  are 
seen  as  the  key  to  achievement. 

12.  Page  121.  Personification  and  onomatopoeia 
effectively  highlight  the  dependency  of  the  modern  city 
on  truck  transport  in  the  poem  ‘  ‘The  City  and  The 
Trucks." 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1 .  Letters  on  the  Horseless 
Carriage/90* 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

The  letters  present  the  reactions  to  the  first  automobile 
in  Prince  Edward  Island.  As  a  dramatic  way  to  get 
students  to  explore  their  own  feelings  about 
encountering  something  new,  bring  a  large  cardboard 
box  into  the  classroom  and  explain  that  it  contains  an 
invention  making  feet  unnecessary.  From  now  on 
students  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  walk  into  or 
around  the  classroom,  but  must  use  the  secret  invention 
instead.  Ask  them  to  guess  the  contents.  Build  a 
discussion  of  their  feelings  in  having  to  cope  with  a  new 
circumstance  they  do  not  yet  fully  understand.  Do  they 
require  an  adjustment  period?  Let  students  who  wish 
tell  personal  experiences  of  something  they  encountered 
for  the  first  time.  Tell  them  they  will  read  about  how 
people  reacted  to  the  first  automobile  in  their  area.  What 
would  have  been  the  drawbacks  of  owning  the  first  car? 
(gas  availability,  parts  and  service,  unpredictable  road 
conditions)  Ask  students  to  read  the  letters  one  at  a  time 
to  see  if  their  own  reactions  to  a  brand  new  invention 
might  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  people  mentioned  in 
the  letters.  Allow  a  period  of  discussion  following  each 
letter  before  going  on  to  the  next. 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  format  and  the  antiquated  language.  To  help 
these  students  gain  meaning  from  the  selection  use  the  discussion 
technique  in  Starting  Points  after  each  letter.  Include  in  the 
discussion  some  references  to  the  people  mentioned.  Encourage 
students  to  infer  why  Elizabeth  mentions  them  to  her  cousin.  As  the 
students  build  some  picture  of  the  life  Elizabeth  describes,  the 
succeeding  letters  should  become  easier  for  them. 


Talking  Points 

Monday,  25  June  1866. 

•  Why  do  you  think  Elizabeth  didn’t  see  the  actual 
arrival  of  the  steam  car?  (crowds,  excitement  outside  the 
church) 

•  What  details  does  Elizabeth  include  in  her  letter  to 
show  the  people  were  excited  and  curious  about  the 
new  wagon?  (“nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  people  came 
to  the  tea  party,”  “neither  had  anyone  else  at  the 
Rustico  tea  party”  seen  it,  “created  quite  a  stir,” 

“article  in  the  Charlottetown  HERALD”) 

•  Why  does  she  mention  Trixie  in  her  letter?  (to  compare 
the  new  automobile's  performance  with  that  of  the 
familiar  horse) 

•  How  do  you  think  the  townspeople  felt  about  the  new 
steam  car  after  it  collided  with  the  fence?  (Answers  will 
vary:  dubious,  mocking,  shocked,  amused.) 

•  Why  did  Father  Belcourt  import  a  wagon  from  the 
United  States?  (none  in  Canada) 

Wednesday,  5  September  1900. 

•  How  much  time  has  passed  between  letters? 
(thirty-four  years) 

•  How  is  this  vehicle  different  from  the  first  steam  car? 
(holds  about  a  dozen  people  while  the  other  held  only 
one) 

•  What  details  would  indicate  that  there  are  no  other 
steam  vehicles  on  the  island?  (roads  “too  poor  for  the 
machinery,”  the  horseless  carriage  “will  remain  a 
novelty”) 

•  What  major  drawback  of  the  new  vehicle  is  mentioned 
in  the  letter?  (very  slow) 

•  Why  do  you  suppose  the  owners  of  the  automobile  had 
been  taking  people  around  for  rides  in  it?  (to  get  them 
accustomed  to  it,  gain  public  favor,  raise  money) 
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Monday,  1  December  1913. 

•  How  has  Elizabeth’s  attitude  towards  cars  changed 
srnce  her  first  letter?  (now  she’s  tired  of  the  issue 
whereas  earlier  she  was  excited  and  intrigued  by  it) 

•  Explain  how  W.K.  Rogers  got  the  nickname  "Good 
Roads  Rogers. ' '  (frxed  potholes  rn  all  roads  newly  opened 
to  vehrcles) 

•  What  compromises  were  made  in  the  old  law  before 
1912?  (Imperral  Motor  Company  could  manufacture 
automobrle  engines  on  the  island  and  operate 
demonstratron  vehicles  rn  a  prrvate  park  at  up  to  six 
mrles  per  hour;  cars  could  be  drrven  on  certain  roads  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays) 

•  What  detarls  indicate  that  there  were  still  many  people 
opposed  to  the  automobile?  (farmers  armed  with 
pitchforks,  blocking  roads;  children  throwing  stones  at 
cars;  rule  that  car  must  be  preceded  by  person  carrying 
a  flag) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  96  of  the  student  text. 

•  Why  did  the  author  use  the  letters  of  a  farmer's  wife  to 
tell  the  story?  (more  personal,  closer  to  the  experience  of 
the  average  person,  less  biased  than  a  driver  or  a 
politician) 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  establish  a 
point  of  view 

gain  literal  comprehension  of  sequence  of  events 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion  in  which  the 
students  explored  their  own  feelings  about  adapting  to 
new  situations.  Ask  them  to  skim  the  letters  to  find 
details  to  explain  why  Elizabeth’s  feelings  about  the 
automobile  altered  with  the  years.  Have  the  students 
cite  evidence  from  the  text  to  support  her  change  from 
believing  "not  much  would  come  of"  the  steam  car 
(went  too  slowly,  collided  with  a  fence,  horses  were 
faster  and  more  reliable,  laws  passed  restricting 
automobiles)  to  concluding  they  were  "here  to  stay." 
(laws  defied  and  changed,  Imperial  Motor  Company 
permitted  to  manufacture  engines,  roads  improved) 

•  To  help  students  comprehend  the  sequence  of  events, 
have  them  skim  the  letters  to  trace  the  changes  in  laws 
for  automobile  use.  List  these  changes  on  the 
blackboard,  (no  laws;  1908  law  prohibiting  use  of  any 
motor  vehicle  on  any  public  highway  or  street  in  the 
entire  province;  1912  Imperial  Motor  Company  allowed 
to  manufacture  engines  and  demonstrate  vehicles 
privately  up  to  six  miles  per  hour;  1913  law  permitting 
driving  on  certain  roads,  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  only;  in  certain  locations  a  person  with  a  red 
flag  to  precede  an  automobile) 

•  To  help  students  understand  point  of  view,  ask  them  to 
skim  the  letters  to  find  details  that  show  we  are  seeing 
events  through  the  eyes  of  a  farmer’s  wife  rather  than  a 
politician  or  a  driver,  (tea  party,  Uncle  Will,  Trixie’s 
speed  on  the  way  to  the  barn,  going  home  to  milk  cows, 
summer  the  busy  season  on  the  farm,  her  children 
begged  for  a  ride,  the  "marvels"  seen  in  her  lifetime) 

•  Discuss  how  we  can  predict  what  someone  might  say, 
once  we  know  his  point  of  view  on  an  issue.  What 
people  mentioned  in  the  letters  might  have  made  the 
following  statements?  Have  students  cite  evidence  from 
the  selection  to  support  their  opinions. 
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“Though  it  is  my  duty  to  uphold  the  law,  my  friend 
does  have  arguments  in  favor  of  the  car.’’  (a  politician, 
friend  of  Rogers) 

'  ‘My  cousin  has  also  followed  the  controversy  in  her 
home  in  Boston."  (Elizabeth) 

'  ‘We  beg  you  to  think  before  you  break  the  law.  ’  ’ 
(friends  of  W.K.  Rogers) 

"I  really  must  find  a  more  efficient  way  to  visit  my 
parishioners.”  (Father  Belcourt) 

“No  infernal  machine  is  going  to  run  down  my  cows!" 
(a  farmer) 

•  To  conclude  the  discussion,  ask  students  to  compare 
their  own  reactions  to  a  new  situation  with  those  of  the 
people  in  the  letters.  How  do  our  first  impressions  often 
change?  What  factors  influence  our  judgment?  (time, 
more  information,  familiarity,  personal  experience)  How 
can  we  better  prepare  ourselves  to  cope  with  the 
unfamiliar  in  daily  life?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

Vocabulary 
Page  92 

•  But  I  did  see  what  happened  afterwards  and  that  was 
truly  amazing! 

•  I  know  you  have  probably  seen  more  wondrous  things 
in  Boston . . . 

To  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  words 
above,  use  the  following  strategy.  Ask  the  students  to 
reread  the  paragraph  that  begins  at  the  bottom  of  page 
91  and  the  last  paragraph  on  page  92.  Then  have 
students  suggest  inventions  that  might  cause  people  to 
gasp  and  stare  in  astonishment  as  did  the  people  in 
Elizabeth’s  community.  Invite  students  who  make 
suggestions  to  dramatize  the  reaction  they  would 
expect  the  invention  to  trigger.  Afterward,  discuss  the 
root  of  each  word  and  derivatives  such  as  amazement 
(noun),  amazingly  (adverb),  wonderful  (adjective), 
wondrously  (adverb).  With  the  participation  of  the  class, 
develop  sentences  for  each  derivative.  For  example: 

She  looked  amazingly  like  her  mother.  He  stared  in 
amazement  at  the  space  ship. 

The  wonderful  moon  shone  brightly  in  the  evening 
sky.  He  gazed  wonderingly  at  the  teacher  who  treated 
him  with  such  kindness. 


Page  92 

•  Then  it  seemed  to  gam  more  speed,  although  it  was 
still  not  moving  as  fast  as  Trixie  can  when  she  knows 
she  is  on  the  way  home  to  a  warm  barn  and  a  generous 
helping  of  oats  on  a  cold  winter’s  night. 

To  help  students  appreciate  the  senses  in  which  the 
word  “generous"  is  used,  the  following  strategy  may  be 
useful.  Read  the  sentence  aloud  to  the  students  and 
encourage  them  to  use  context  to  help  them  imagine  the 
helping  of  oats.  Would  Trixie  rush  home  to  a  meagre 
portion?  Why  not?  Then  have  students  suggest  a 
sentence  in  which  the  word  "generous"  is  used  to 
describe  a  person.  Through  discussion,  contrast  the  two 
meanings  and  ask  students  for  synonyms.  A  generous 
portion  is  a  large,  abundant  or  ample  portion.  A 
generous  person  is  a  warm-hearted,  sharing  sort  of 
individual.  Elicit  idiomatic  expressions  that  show  the 
relationship  between  the  two  meanings,  such  as,  “He’s 
got  such  a  big  heart,  he’d  give  you  the  shirt  off  his 
back." 

Page  94 

•  I  confess  I  am  getting  weary  of  all  the  fuss.  The 
controversy  has  not  stopped  since  the  law  was  passed  to 
ban  the  automobile  five  years  ago. 

Brrng  out  the  meaning  of  the  above  words  in  the 
following  manner:  Discuss  current  arguments  about 
issues  such  as  the  location  of  airports,  nuclear  power 
plants,  the  use  of  chemicals  for  pest  control,  tanker 
transport  of  oil,  and  so  on.  How  do  people  react  to  these 
questions?  Then  have  the  students  paraphrase  the 
above  sentences.  Elicit  opinions  about  whether  new 
inventions  and  techniques  will  continue  to  cause 
controversy.  Were  the  opponents  of  the  automobile 
wrong  or  right  when  they  tried  to  ban  it? 
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2.  Early  Auto  Adventures/97* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Ask  students  to  illustrate  one  aspect  of  the  story  that 
reflects  the  theme  of  coping  with  change.  For  example, 
they  could  pick  specific  incidents  such  as  the  farmers 
waving  pitchforks  at  a  car  on  a  rural  road  or  politicians 
debating  the  repeal  on  banned  automobiles. 

•  Students  can  create  a  collage  to  reflect  the  differing 
attitudes  in  the  letters  about  the  acceptability  of  the  first 
automobiles,  (words  cut  from  newspaper  headlines, 
drawings  of  old  cars,  upholstery  fabric,  scraps  of  tin  foil, 
wood  to  represent  the  broken  fence,  grass  to  suggest 
horse  fodder) 

•  Have  students  draw  a  township  map  for  the  year  1913, 
indicating  which  roadways  are  accessible  to  cars  at 
certain  times  under  certain  conditions. 

Writing 

•  Students  can  write  Sarah’s  reply  to  one  of  the  letters, 
commenting  on  how  her  Boston  experiences  of  new  cars 
and  trains  compare  with  those  of  Elizabeth. 

•  Discuss  with  students  how  one  letter  would  differ  if  it 
were  recorded  as  a  telephone  conversation  instead. 

What  parts  would  have  to  be  cut  or  changed?  What 
additions  would  be  necessary?  Have  students  write  a 
telephone  version  of  a  letter.  Read  the  finished 
compositions  aloud  for  comparison.  Which  version,  in 
their  opinion,  most  effectively  and  entertainingly 
presents  information  and  reveals  character? 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  96  of  the  student  text. 

Drama 

•  Divide  students  into  small  groups  to  dramatize  an 
incident  from  the  letters  or  another  event  that  could 
have  occurred  at  the  time,  (the  first  salesman 
attempting  to  sell  a  car  in  the  midst  of  the  controversy, 
“Good  Roads  Rogers’’  defending  himself  in  court) 
Encourage  students  to  develop  their  dramatic  plots 
incorporating  as  many  details  from  the  letters  as 
possible. 

Research 

•  Find  out  in  which  year  the  bans  were  lifted  from 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  on  any  street  in  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

•  Have  students  investigate  current  regulations 
governing  drivers,  (licensing,  safety  rules,  traffic  code) 
To  what  extent  do  the  concerns  expressed  so  many 
years  ago  in  the  letters  still  apply  to  the  use  of 
automobiles  today? 


Starting  Points 

Ask  students  to  imagine  they  are  in  Charlottetown  in 
1913,  sitting  behind  the  wheel  of  a  steam  car  on  a  rainy 
day.  Based  on  previous  discussions  of  the  theme,  what 
difficulties  do  they  expect  to  experience?  Ask  students 
with  historical  knowledge  of  steam  engines  to  explain 
some  difficulties  these  engines  were  subject  to.  What 
special  preparations  might  help?  After  a  discussion 
period,  direct  the  students  to  read  the  article  and  study 
the  photographs  to  find  out  exactly  what  problems  early 
drivers  had  to  contend  with. 


Talking  Points 

•  How  did  early  automobiles  complicate  driving  for 
others  on  the  roads?  (Horses  would  shy  at  the  noise  of 
approaching  engines.) 

•  Why  was  it  necessary  for  early  car  drivers  to  be  their 
own  mechanics?  (no  service  centres  yet) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  clothes  people  wore  when  riding 
in  a  car  are  referred  to  as  “costumes'’?  (After  answering, 
have  students  look  up  the  word  “costume”  in  the 
dictionary.) 

•  In  the  early  days  of  the  automobile,  which  was  the 
more  reliable  form  of  transportation,  the  horse  and 
buggy  or  the  motor  car?  (Opinion  will  vary;  accept  either 
answer  if  a  student  can  explain  logically.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  102  of  the  student  text. 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  many  old  technical  terms  it  contains.  To  help 
these  students,  refer  to  terms  from  the  selection,  such  as  "tiller 
steering,"  that  may  cause  uncertainty,  and  discuss  these  as  part  of 
the  Starting  Points  discussion. 
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Skill  Points 


Departure  Points 


Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  article 
are  as  follows: 


gam  understanding  of  details 

-  which  relate  ideas 

-  which  are  found  in  pictures 


•  Ask  students  to  skim  the  article  and  study  the 
photographs  to  find  details  showing  that  the  owners  of 
the  first  cars  faced  many  difficulties.  Have  them  chart 
their  information  as  follows: 


Details 

Text 

Pictures 

Both 

engine  started  with  crank 

• 

noise  frightened  horses 

• 

many  flat  tires 

• 

protective  clothing  needed 

• 

fuel  gauge  a  stick  in  the  tank 

• 

no  gas  station 

• 

first  cars  lacked  windows,  windshields 

• 

early  drivers  were  own  mechanics 

• 

spare  parts,  equipment  taken  along 

• 

no  protection  from  elements 

• 

could  not  be  used  in  winter 

• 

made  of  fragile  materials 

• 

Art 

•  Suggest  that  pupils  design  driving  costumes  for 
themselves  for  riding  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
vehicles:  family  car  around  the  year  1900,  family  car 
today,  bicycle,  racing  car,  snowmobile,  jeep, 
motorcycle,  surrey,  truck,  dune  buggy.  In  each  case  ask 
the  students  to  explain  the  factors  that  influenced  their 
designs,  (function,  safety,  comfort,  practicality,  fashion) 

•  Have  students  organize  a  display  centre  on  early  cars 
including  books,  photos  and  drawings  on  the  subject, 
car  models  and  classroom-made  advertisements,  early 
road-maps,  and  driving  costume  designs. 

Writing 

•  Students  can  write  a  letter  pretending  to  be  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  earlier  cars,  relating  some  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  on  a  trip,  (flat  tire,  stuck  in  mud, 
head-on  collision  with  a  horse  and  buggy) 

•  Ask  students  to  write  an  advertisement  promoting  one 
of  the  early  cars  pictured  in  this  selection,  stressing  its 
special  features  and  advantages  over  earlier  models  or 
the  horse. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  102  of  the  student  text. 


Encourage  students  to  study  the  photographs  carefully 
and  add  to  this  chart. 
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3.  Reading  Schedules/103 


Starting  Points 


Skill  Points 


To  orientate  the  students,  hold  up  two  “airline  tickets" 
and  tell  the  class  that  there  is  a  contest.  The  winner  can 
fly  anywhere  in  Canada  free  with  a  friend  or  relative. 
However,  to  win,  students  must  answer  the  skill-testing 
question,  “How  long  does  it  take  to  fly  from  Vancouver 
to  Montreal?"  This  mock  competition  is  staged  to  get 
students  wondering  about  scheduling  travel  of  all  sorts. 
How  can  they  find  out  travelling  times?  Direct  them  to 
“Reading  Schedules,"  page  103,  and  explain  that  this  is 
a  sample  train  schedule. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  do  the  abbreviations  “Dp"  and  “Ar"  represent? 
(departure  and  arrival) 

•  What  time  is  20:45?  (8:45  p.m.)  Discuss  how  the 
twenty-four  hour  clock  works  and  write  the  hours  in  full 
on  the  blackboard  for  reference. 

•  What  do  the  arrows  tell  about  how  to  read  the 
schedule?  (whether  travelling  west  or  east) 


Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows : 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  details  in  a 
chart 


•  With  the  students,  work  through  the  six  questions  in 
the  exercise. 

1.  evening 

2.  11  h,  45  mm 

3.  8  h,  25  min 

4.  10  h,  10  min 

5.  a  little  under  2  h  because  of  time  zones 

Exercise  2:  no  change  in  time  zone 
Exercise  3:  change  in  time  zone 
Exercise  4:  11  h,  10  min 

6.  Banff 
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4.  Motor  Cars/104 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Ask  students  to  clock  the  main  activities  in  their  day 
(waking,  meals,  travel  to  and  from  school,  visits  to 
friends’  homes,  clubs  and  sports,  bedtime)  and  draw  up 
schedules  of  their  own  for  classroom  display. 

Research 

•  Have  students  locate  other  tram,  airline,  and  bus 
schedules  and  compare  them  to  discover  which  format 
is  easiest  to  follow  and  which  gives  the  most 
information. 


Starting  Points 

Bring  a  simple  telescope  or  pair  of  binoculars  into  the 
classroom.  Ask  one  student  to  survey  classmates.  What 
details  are  magnified?  Then  have  another  student  look 
through  the  opposite  end  of  the  telescope.  How  is  the 
point  of  view  altered?  Ask  the  class  to  share  any 
experiences  they  have  had  looking  at  the  ground  from  a 
high  vantage  point.  Jot  on  the  blackboard  their 
impressions  of  how  people,  cars,  trucks,  roads  and 
buildings  looked,  (like  bugs,  toy  cars,  ribbons, 
doll-houses)  Read  the  poem  aloud  to  find  how  the  poet 
describes  the  streets  below  her  and  to  see  if  her 
impressions  compare  with  the  students’ . 


Talking  Points 

•  Where  is  the  poet  standing  to  watch  the  cars?  (a  city 
window  up  high) 

•  What  do  the  cars  appear  to  be,  from  her  point  of  view? 
(beetles) 

•  What  do  you  think  are  the  poet’s  feelings  about  cars 
and  beetles?  Support  your  answer  by  referring  to  details 
in  the  poem,  (finds  them  interesting  and  attractive,  feels 
sympathy  for  both:  "like  to  watch,”  "feared  to  be 
alone,”  "grope,”  "huddle  close,”  "golden  feelers,” 
"burnished”) 

•  Why  would  this  comparison  not  be  as  accurate  if  the 
poet’s  window  overlooked  a  major  highway?  (Beetles  are 
too  slow.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows: 


gam  understanding  of  details  which  establish  a 
point  of  view 

appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  figurative 
language  -  metaphors,  similes,  onomatopoeia 


•  Ask  students  to  reread  the  poem  carefully  and  find  all 
the  details  which  the  poet  uses  to  show  that  from  a 
height  cars  appear  as  beetles.  List  these  on  the 
blackboard  in  the  form  of  a  comparison. 


cars 

beetles 

black 

black 

shiny  metal 

“burnished” 

tire  tracks 

mud  from  legs 

move  slowly 

“crawl” 

stuck  in  traffic 

"huddle  close” 

headlights 

“golden  feelers” 

•  Ask  students  to  imagine  two  pairs  of  brothers.  The 
brothers  of  one  pair  are  two  years  apart  in  age  from  each 
other.  What  characteristics  could  show  that  they  are 
related?  (hair  and  eye-color,  build)  These  brothers  are 
“like”  each  other.  Explain  that  poets  often  compare  two 
objects  that  are  similar  by  using  a  poetic  device  called  a 
“simile.”  (Emphasize  the  closeness  between  the  words 
“similar”  and  “simile.”)  Poets  say  one  object  is  “like” 
another.  Ask  students  to  reread  the  poem  closely  to  find 
a  simile  (“they  look  like  burnished  beetles”)  and  write  it 
on  the  blackboard. 


•  Then  remind  the  class  of  the  other  pair  of  brothers, 
who  look  exactly  the  same  and  are  the  same  age.  What 
are  they  called?  (identical  twins)  Explain  that  poets  will 
make  a  second  kind  of  comparison,  a  “metaphor,” 
where  two  objects  seem  so  much  the  same  that  one  can 
stand  in  place  of  the  other  without  the  word  “like”  being 
used.  Ask  students  to  reread  the  poem  closely  to  find  an 
example  of  metaphor,  (“golden  feelers”  meaning  the 
car's  headlights)  Write  this  example  on  the  blackboard 
also.  To  help  students  understand  the  difference  in  form 
between  simile  and  metaphor,  ask  how  they  would 
change  one  into  the  other.  (Instead  of 1  ‘they  look  like 
burnished  beetles,”  the  metaphorical  form  would  be 
“the  burnished  beetles  leave  a  little  muddy  track;  ’  ’ 
instead  of  “golden  feelers  of  their  light,”  the  simile 
would  read  “their  lights  like  golden  feelers.”)  Conclude 
the  lesson  by  asking  students  to  invent  other  similes  and 
metaphors  to  describe  cars  or  classroom  objects. 

•  Bring  some  noisy  objects  into  the  classroom  (rattle, 
whistle,  bell)  and  ask  students  to  list  words  describing 
the  sound  each  makes.  Explain  that  poets  also  often  try 
to  write  words  that  imitate  sounds.  This  device  is  called 
"onomatopoeia.”  Ask  the  class  to  reread  the  poem 
closely  to  find  examples  of  onomatopoeia,  (“hum,” 
“drone”)  Discuss  why  these  examples  are  appropriate  to 
describe  both  cars  and  beetles.  Ask  students  to  suggest 
other  onomatopoeic  words  to  describe  cars,  noisy 
objects,  or  insect  and  animal  sounds. 
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5.  Foolish  Carriage/105* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Invite  students  to  illustrate  the  scene  the  poet  is 
looking  at,  using  as  many  details  from  the  poem  as 
possible  in  the  drawing. 

Writing 

•  Suggest  that  students  pretend  to  be  an  ant  looking  up 
at  the  cars  driving  past.  Using  lively  similes  and 
metaphors,  how  would  they  describe  the  cars  from  this 
point  of  view? 

•  Have  students  write  a  poem  using  another  living 
creature  (turtle,  snail,  seagull,  spider,  cat,  snake)  for 
comparison  with  a  vehicle  (truck,  airplane,  tram).  Tell 
them  to  include  onomatopoeia  to  convey  the  sounds  of 
the  vehicle  vividly. 

Extended  Reading 

•  Have  the  students  read  other  poems  in  which  animals 
are  used  for  comparison  with  objects.  (Emily  Dickinson’s 
‘  ‘  I  like  to  see  it  lap  the  miles  ’ ' ) 


Starting  Points 

Ask  students  if  they  have  nicknames  for  each  other. 
Have  any  given  unusual  names  to  family  pets  or 
possessions?  How  did  these  names  originate?  (from  a 
physical  characteristic,  a  talent,  a  shortcoming)  Direct 
the  class  to  page  105  and  read  the  title  of  the  story.  For 
what  reasons  might  a  car  be  called  a  "Foolish 
Carnage"?  Explain  that  the  story  is  taken  from  the  book 
Cheaper  by  the  Dozen ,  and  that  in  this  excerpt  two  of 
the  twelve  Gilbreth  children  describe  what  it  was  like  to 
ride  in  such  an  oddly  named  car.  Read  the  story  aloud, 
with  dramatic  emphasis  on  the  dialogue,  to  find  out  why 
the  car  was  given  such  a  name. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  did  Mr.  Gilbreth  name  his  car  Foolish  Carriage? 
(He  thought  it  foolish  for  any  man  with  as  many  children 
as  he  had  to  think  he  could  afford  a  horseless  carriage.) 

•  Explain  the  sentence,  "The  affection  was  entirely 
one-sided  and  unrequited."  (The  car  did  not  react  in  a 
way  that  showed  it  liked  Dad,  but  kicked  him,  spat  oil  at 
him,  and  squealed  its  brakes.) 

•  How  did  Dad’s  practical  joke  backfire  on  him?  (Bill  did 
the  same  to  him  as  he  had  done  to  the  children.) 

•  Why  did  Dad  react  so  angrily  when  Bill  played  the  joke 
on  him?  (The  family  was  returning  from  a  trying  picnic 
when  the  car’s  engine  quit;  Dad  was  tired  and  hot,  the 
children  had  gotten  on  his  nerves;  the  horn  startled  Dad 
so  badly  he  toppled  into  the  engine,  hit  his  head  on  the 
hood  and  burned  his  wrist  on  the  hot  exhaust  pipe.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  108  of  the  student  text. 


*  Information  to  Note 

To  enhance  students'  enjoyment  of  this  selection  read  it  to  them  the 
first  time. 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  thrs  selection 
rs  as  follows : 


gain  understandrng  of  details  which  lead  to 
characterization 


•  Explain  to  students  that  one  way  to  reveal  a  person’s 
character  is  through  his  actions.  Ask  the  class  to  skim 
the  story  to  find  details  that  reveal  Dad  to  be  impulsive 
(bought  car  because  he  fell  in  love  with  it,  even  though 
he  really  couldn't  afford  it);  persistent  (gave  the  car  the 
same  treatment  back  and  would  not  give  up);  reckless 
(drove  at  high  speeds);  thoughtless  (wouldn't  slow  down 
even  when  his  wife  asked,  honked  at  every  car  going 
by);  well  co-ordinated  (could  blow  the  electric  horn,  the 
two  bulb  horns,  step  on  the  gas,  steer  the  car,  shout 
“road  hog’ '  and  smoke  a  cigar  all  at  the  same  time) ; 
possessed  of  a  good  sense  of  humor  (able  to  take  the  joke 
when  it  was  played  on  him,  even  if  it  did  take  a  few 
moments  to  see  the  humor  in  it).  List  these  points  on  the 
blackboard.  Conclude  with  a  discussion  of  whether  Dad 
was  aware  of  the  way  he  appeared  to  his  family.  Ask 
students  to  cite  evidence  from  the  text  to  support  their 
opinion. 

•  Ask  students  to  suggest  another  way  a  person  reveals 
his  character  besides  through  his  actions,  (by  how  he 
speaks,  what  he  says)  Have  students  skim  the  story  to 
find  the  parts  where  Dad  speaks  to  others.  Which  pieces 
of  dialogue  show  him  to  be  boisterous  (“Put  out  your 
hand,”  Dad  would  holler);  irritable  (“I  see  them,  I  see 
them”);  rude  (“road  hog,  road  hog’’);  a  practical  joker 
(“Did  you  see  the  birdie?  Ho,  ho,  ho’’);  strict  (“there  is  a 
time  and  place  for  spankings’’)?  Ask  students  to  take 
two  of  the  quotations  and  rewrite  them  as  though  one  of 
the  children  were  merely  summarizing  what  Dad  said. 
Compare  the  effectiveness  of  the  two  versions.  Discuss 
how  using  Dad’s  exact  words  adds  greater  vitality  and 
authenticity  to  the  story. 


Vocabulary 
Page  105 

•  The  affection  was  entirely  one-sided  and  unrequited. 

•  The  contraption  kicked  him  when  he  cranked,  spat  oil 
in  his  face  when  he  looked  into  its  bowels,  squealed 
when  he  mashed  the  brakes,  and  rumbled  ominously 
when  he  shifted  gears. 

Page  106 

•  The  lookout  on  the  front  seat  was  Dad’s  own  idea.  The 
other  safety  measures,  which  we  soon  inaugurated  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation,  were  our  own. 

To  bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  words,  have 
the  students  look  closely  at  the  context.  Questions  such 
as  the  following  can  help: 

What  is  affection?  What  does  it  mean  when  we  say  that 
tender  feelings  for  someone  are  one-sided?  Do  you  think 
“unrequited”  is  another  word  for  one-sided?  What  other 
word  would  fit  into  the  context?  Could  we  say  the 
affection  was  unreturned  or  not  reciprocal? 

What  kind  of  animal  does  the  car  remind  you  of,  kicking 
and  spitting  and  squealing?  Does  the  author  make  the 
car  sound  mad?  What  other  word  can  we  use  to  replace 
“ominously"  in  the  sentence  and  still  tell  how  the  car 
rumbled?  The  students  may  suggest  threateningly, 
menacingly ,  dangerously. 

Why  did  the  family  have  to  have  safety  measures  when 
they  were  out  driving?  What  would  be  the  job  of  the 
lookout  on  the  front  seat?  Was  that  the  only  safety 
measure  taken'?  What  other  words  can  you  think  of  to 
replace  “inaugurated"  in  the  sentence?  The  students 
may  suggest  started,  established,  took  up,  etc. 

Now  have  the  students  paraphrase  each  sentence. 

Page  108 

•  Finally  he  managed  to  extricate  himself. 

•  He  was  livid. 

For  the  above  words,  have  the  students  reread  the 
paragraph  in  which  they  occur.  Then  have  volunteers 
come  forward  and  dramatize  the  scene.  Counsel  the 
student  who  plays  Mr.  Gilbreth  to  make  sure  he  shows 
the  difficulty  of  getting  himself  untangled  and  back  on 
his  feet,  as  well  as  how  he  would  react  to  Bill  after 
having  burned  his  hand  on  the  hot  exhaust  pipe.  Then 
ask  students  to  consider  whether  the  author  might  have 
used  synonyms  such  as  “he  got  free"  and  “he  was 
angry.”  Would  these  words  have  done  as  well?  Finally, 
contrast  the  words  livid  and  vivid  to  ensure  that, 
although  the  words  are  similar  in  appearance  they  will 
not  be  confused. 
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6.  The  Man  who  Beat 
Blizzards/110* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Suggest  that  pupils  draw  a  comic  strip  to  retell  the  key 
incidents  in  this  story  or  to  illustrate  a  ride  in  their  own 
family  car. 

•  Have  the  students  design  an  old-fashioned  poster 
advertising  Dad's  Foolish  Carriage  for  sale.  Be  sure  to 
include  the  car’s  special  features  as  sales  points. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  109  of  the  student  text. 

Writing 

•  Ask  students  to  choose  a  person  well-known  to  them 
and  reveal  his/her  character  by  describing  how  the 
person  acts  and  quoting  what  he/she  says  during  a  real 
or  fictional  event. 

Drama 

•  Have  students  create  a  dramatization  of  the  story, 
converting  some  of  the  description  into  dialogue  and 
using  a  narrator  where  necessary.  Chairs  can  be 
grouped  to  portray  the  automobile. 

Extended  Reading 

•  Make  copies  of  Cheaper  by  the  Dozen  available  so  that 
interested  students  can  read  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Other  Media 

•  Obtain  a  copy  of  the  film,  Cheaper  by  the  Dozen,  and 
show  it  to  the  class.  Discuss  Clifton  Webb's 
performance.  Did  it  match  their  ideas  about  Mr. 
Gilbreth’s  character? 


Starting  Points 

One  way  to  arouse  interest  would  be  to  pat  your  pocket 
or  cup  your  hands  together  and  say,  "I  have  here  the 
world’s  greatest  invention,"  and  proceed  to  offer  clues 
to  the  class  to  guess  what  the  object  (a  safety  pin)  is. 
After  several  clues  have  been  given,  the  safety  pin  can 
be  displayed  and  a  discussion  begun.  How  does  an 
inventor  come  up  with  and  develop  a  new  idea?  Who 
pays  for  the  trme  and  materials  involved  in  its 
development,  particularly  if  it  will  benefit  mankind?  Do 
the  students  have  any  ideas  of  their  own  for  inventions? 
Inventions  are  not  simple  objects;  they  also  represent 
solutions  to  problems.  Direct  the  students  to  "The  Man 
who  Beat  Blizzards,"  page  110,  and  read  the 
introduction  and  the  first  paragraph  aloud.  What 
solution  can  the  students  propose  to  the  parents’ 
dilemma?  Complete  the  reading  of  the  article  to  find  out. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  early  signs  suggested  that  Joseph  Bombardier 
might  one  day  become  an  inventor?  (always  interested 
in  machinery,  taking  things  apart  and  putting  them 
back  together,  making  complicated  toys  with 
mechanical  parts,  at  age  fifteen  built  a  simple  snow 
vehicle) 

•  What  might  Joseph  Bombardier  have  invented  had  he 
lived  in  a  hot  climate?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  was  1935  a  turning  point  in  Joseph  Bombardier’s 
efforts  to  design  a  snowmobile?  (got  the  idea  of  making 
teeth  that  would  fit  into  the  drive  belt) 

•  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention"  is  an  old 
saying.  What  does  this  proverb  mean?  (When  there  is  a 
need,  sooner  or  later  someone  finds  a  way  to  meet  that 
need.)  How  does  it  apply  to  the  story?  (Bombardier 
invented  a  vehicle  to  reach  isolated  people.) 

•  List  the  varied  uses  of  snowmobiles  today,  (recreation, 
repair  jobs,  police  cases,  medical  emergencies) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  116  of  the  student  text. 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  amount  of  information  presented.  To  help 
these  students,  use  the  strategy  of  prediction  suggested  in  Starting 
Points.  The  ordering  of  events  in  Skill  Points  should  ensure  that  these 
students  gain  meaning  from  the  selection. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows: 


gam  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  -  events 

gam  understanding  of  details  which  lead  to 
characterization 


•  Direct  pupils  to  skim  the  selection  to  find  the  sequence 
of  events  which  eventually  led  to  the  production  of  the 
first  successful  snowmobile  in  1959.  (As  a  youngster 
Joseph  was  interested  in  machinery;  at  fifteen  he  used 
an  old  car  engine  and  an  airplane  propeller  to  build  a 
snowmobile  that  actually  worked;  at  nineteen  he  had  his 
own  garage,  where  he  began  designing  a  snow  vehicle; 
he  designed  a  snowmobile  using  a  car  body  with  tracks 
on  the  back  and  skis  in  front;  in  1935  he  made  teeth 
which  would  fit  into  the  drive  belt  to  keep  it  from 
slipping;  in  the  1950's  lightweight  engines  became 
available.)  List  these  events  on  the  blackboard.  Ask 
students  if  they  know  an  expression  that  means  telling 
events  in  the  sequence  they  actually  happened, 
(chronological  order)  With  what  other  event  from  the 
blackboard  list  could  the  sequence  have  begun? 

(making  teeth  in  1935  or  the  breakthrough  in 
lightweight  engines  in  the  1950’s)  How  could  the  rest  of 
the  events  be  fitted  into  place,  in  this  case?  (through 
flashbacks)  Have  the  students  discuss  which  of  these 
two  different  ways  of  writing  the  article  they  think 
would  be  more  effective  and  why. 


•  Reread  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  article  out  loud. 
Ask  students  to  consider  why  the  article  begins  with  the 
incident  of  a  sick  boy  rather  than  starting  directly  with 
the  account  of  Joseph  Bombardier’s  career,  (a  dramatic 
scene  to  arouse  reader  concern)  Ask  if  any  know  the 
name  for  such  a  device  to  create  interest,  ("lead”  or 

hook’  ’ )  Reread  the  title  of  the  selection.  How  does  it 
provide  a  clue  to  what  the  article  will  be  about?  (an 
invention  to  overcome  bad  weather  conditions)  How 
does  it  also  tie  in  with  the  opening  paragraph?  (the  boy 
prevented  by  the  blizzard  from  going  to  the  doctor)  If  the 
title  had  been  simple  "  Joseph- Armand  Bombardier” 
how  might  a  reader’s  reaction  be  different?  (no  drama  to 
lure  him  to  read  on)  The  purpose  of  such  discussion  is  to 
emphasize  to  students  that  an  article  can  be  shaped  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  serve  different  purposes.  Although 
factual,  it  need  not  be  dull,  nor  restricted  to  the  bald 
presentation  of  information. 

•  To  allow  pupils  to  delve  into  Joseph’s  character,  ask 
them  to  skim  the  article  to  find  details  which  prove  he 
was  devoted  (didn't  give  up);  persistent  (kept  trying  to 
find  the  right  design  -  was  not  discouraged  by  his 
father);  enthusiastic  (took  great  pleasure  in  finding  out 
how  things  worked  -  always  busy  and  interested  in 
experimenting);  concerned  (wanted  to  help  people 
isolated  from  necessary  supplies  and  services);  creative 
(designed  a  snow  vehicle  using  an  old  car  engine  and  an 
airplane  propeller);  perfectionist  (made  door  locks, 
handles,  and  tires  by  himself).  Recall  "Foolish 
Carriage.”  In  that  story,  character  was  revealed  also 
through  dialogue.  Ask  students  to  compare  the 
purposes  of  the  two  selections,  (the  story  to  entertain, 
the  article  to  inform)  Why  would  dialogue  be  less 
appropriate  in  this  article?  (the  article  is  more  interested 
in  Joseph’s  qualities  as  they  relate  to  his  achievements; 
it  uses  a  serious  rather  than  a  humorous  tone) 


Vocabulary 
Page  110 

•  The  boy’s  parents  looked  at  each  other,  hope  and 
disbelief  mingling  on  their  faces.  The  droning  grew 
louder,  then  stopped  near  the  door. 

To  bring  out  the  meanrng  of  the  above  words,  use  the 
following  strategy.  First,  have  students  analyze 
“disbelief”  for  its  root.  How  does  adding  the  prefix 
“dis”  affect  the  word  “belief”?  Can  they  think  of  other 
words  that  mean  the  opposite  when  the  prefix  “dis”  is 
added?  Suggest  array,  heartened,  quiet,  charge,  similar. 
Discuss  the  meaning  of  these  words  and  the  effects  of 
adding  the  prefix.  Then  ask  students  for  a  synonym  for 
“mingling.”  Ask  them  to  describe  the  physical 
appearance  of  hope  and  disbelief  showing  on  a  face. 
Have  someone  imitate  the  sound  of  the  snowmobile  as  it 
comes  nearer  the  door.  Contrast  “droning”  with  other 
onomatopoetic  words  such  as  squealing,  screeching, 
screaming ,  whining. 

Page  116 

•  From  that  time  on,  Bombardier  devoted  himself  to 
making  smaller,  lighter  vehicles  for  individual  use. 

To  explore  the  meaning  of  “devoted,”  have  the  students 
locate  the  sentence  in  their  texts.  Discuss  with  them 
how  the  next  sentence  shows  his  dedication  to  the  task. 
Then  ask  students  if  they  have  ever  been  devoted  to 
something  or  someone.  Are  people  ever  devoted  to  goals 
or  people  they  don’t  consider  to  be  worthwhile?  Why 
was  making  a  smaller  vehicle  for  individual  use  a 
worthwhile  goal?  Students  should  be  able  to  infer  that 
such  a  vehicle  would  relieve  the  isolation  of  being 
snowbound,  particularly  in  family  emergencies  such  as 
when  someone  is  sick  and  needs  a  doctor,  medicine,  or 
food. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Ask  students  to  draw  up  plans  for  a  bed  which  makes 
itself,  a  burglar-proof  house,  or  any  other  gadget  for 
which  they  perceive  a  need. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  choose  one  modern  convenience  at 
home  and  describe  how  life  would  be  different  had  it 
never  been  invented. 

•  Ask  students  to  choose  a  sequence  of  events  leading 
up  to  a  special  occasion  (such  as  Christmas,  a  birthday) 
and  write  about  them  in  chronological  order.  Encourage 
them  to  begin  with  a  lively  title  and  a  '  ‘lead’ ’  or  “hook’  ’ 
to  arouse  the  reader’s  interest  and  curiosity. 

Research 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  1 16  of  the  student  text. 
Extended  Reading 

•  Have  students  read  Snowmobiles  or  Dog  Teams  by 
Terry  Pearce. 
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7.  Car  Crazy/117 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Open  the  lesson  by  performing  a  hobby,  (knitting, 
playing  the  violin,  spreading  out  a  matchbook  collection) 
Invite  students  to  share  their  hobbies  and  list  them  on 
the  blackboard.  Ask  how  any  of  these  could  develop  into 
a  future  job  or  a  life-time  interest.  What  extra  steps 
would  students  have  to  take9  What  help  might  they 
need  from  others  to  reach  such  a  goal?  Direct  students 
to  read  “Car  Crazy,'1  page  117,  with  these  questions  in 
mind. 


Talking  Points 

•  How  did  Villeneuve’s  boyhood  contribute  to  his  later 
passion  for  racing  cars?  (able  to  drive  when  very  young, 
loved  speed,  played  with  trucks  and  bulldozers,  built 
roads  in  his  play,  raced  snowmobiles,  father  bought  him 
an  MGA  to  fix  up) 

•  What  signs  are  there  in  Villeneuve’s  background  of  the 
competitive  instinct  necessary  to  be  a  winner?  (wanted 
to  pass  cars  when  young  sitting  on  father’s  lap,  needed 
to  come  first,  had  to  do  things  himself,  eager  to  try  new 
experiences,  determined) 

•  Explain  whether  you  think  Villeneuve's  father  was 
right  to  allow  his  son  to  drive  when  he  was  so  young. 
(Either  answer  is  acceptable  as  long  as  it  is  defended 
logically.) 

•  What  does  Villeneuve  mean  when  he  says  cars  became 
a  “night-and-day  obsession’’  when  he  was  fourteen? 
(couldn’t  think  of  anything  else,  only  happy  when 
working  on  cars) 

•  What  convinced  Villeneuve  he  could  be  a  racing  car 
driver?  (He  watched  a  race  and  realized  he  could  do 
better.) 

•  How  was  his  father  an  important  influence  in 
determining  his  avid  interest  in  cars  and  racing?  (father 
let  him  sit  on  his  lap  while  driving,  they  spent  a  lot  of 
time  together,  father  allowed  Gilles  to  drive  while  young, 
let  him  borrow  family  car  or  truck,  gave  him  a  '58  MGA) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  120  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows: 


gam  understanding  of  details  which  relate  ideas 
identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 
understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms 
of  narration 


•  Recall  the  previous  selection,  “The  Man  who  Beat 
Blizzards.’’  It  and  “Car  Crazy"  lend  themselves  to  a 
comparison  of  the  main  characters’  personalities  and 
achievements.  Ask  students  to  skim  both  to  find  ways 
Joseph  Bombardier  and  Gilles  Villeneuve  are  similar  in 
personality.  Record  these  similarities  on  the  blackboard, 
(both  are  determined  and  single-minded,  had  an  interest 
which  began  in  childhood  and  continued  throughout 
life,  had  supportive  families  and  fathers  in  particular, 
loved  adventure,  are  very  mechanical)  Ask  students 
next  to  contrast  Bombardier  and  Villeneuve.  How  did 
they  differ  in  their  motivations  for  achievement? 
(Bombardier  had  a  humanitarian  purpose;  Villeneuve 
wanted  to  excel.) 

•  Recall  that  “The  Man  who  Beat  Blizzards'  ’  was  written 
in  a  chronological  sequence  with  a  “hook”  or  “lead"  to 
grab  the  reader’s  interest.  Ask  students  to  reread  the 
opening  paragraph  of  “Car  Crazy."  In  what  way  does  it 
arouse  the  reader’s  interest?  (with  a  personal  incident 
about  a  youngster's  experience  in  the  family  car)  In  the 
previous  selection,  the  author  is  telling  about 
Bombardier.  In  “Car  Crazy,”  Villeneuve  speaks  for 
himself.  Have  students  discuss  which  form  of  narration 
they  find  most  convincing  and  why.  (Answers  will  vary 
according  to  their  preference  for  factual  reporting  or  the 
intimacy  of  shared,  personal  experience.)  Conclude  the 
discussion  by  emphasizing  that  there  is  a  choice  of 
ways  to  present  information,  depending  on  whether  the 
account  is  meant  to  highlight  the  achievements  or  the 
personality  of  the  subject. 
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8.  The  City  and  the  Trucks/121 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Illustrate  one  part  of  the  story. 

Writing 

•  Choosing  a  friend  or  family  member,  imagine  yourself 
in  that  person’s  shoes  and  write  an  account  of  a  series 
of  events  in  his/her  life — how  a  new  hobby  was  learned, 
undertaking  a  journey  to  the  country  or  another  city, 
preparations  for  a  move  to  a  new  home.  Adopt  that 
person’s  point  of  view,  writing  the  tale  using  the  word 

I,  not  he  or  she. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  120  of  the  student  text. 

Drama 

•  Stage  an  interview  with  the  fathers  of  both  Joseph 
Bombardier  and  Gilles  Villeneuve,  questioning  each 
about  their  sons’  early  lives,  ambitions  and  successes. 


Starting  Points 

Announce  to  the  students:  We  are  in  a  state  of 
emergency!  No  person  or  vehicle  is  allowed  to  enter  or 

leave _ (name  of  community) 

Then  tell  them  that  this  was  a  drama  and  ask  them  what 
their  responses  were.  Discuss  what  such  a  restriction 
would  mean  to  their  daily  lives.  Direct  the  discussion 
particularly  to  the  difficulties  of  supplying  our  needs  for 
food  and  clothing.  How  are  these  needs  met  under 
normal  conditions?  What  means  of  transportation  are 
used  to  deliver  commodities  to  the  community?  Read 
aloud  the  poem  on  page  121  to  find  out  how  essential 
trucks  are  to  our  survival  and  comfort. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  does  the  poet  mean  by  saying  "The  city  sleeps" 
but  "the  highways  are  awake"?  (It  is  night,  but  the 
truckers  must  do  their  jobs  and  cannot  rest  like  everyone 
else.) 

•  How  might  the  truckers'  work  help  to  satisfy  "some 
new  desires”?  (bringing  newly  advertised  products  or 
luxury  items  to  buyers) 

•  Why  are  most  people  unaware  of  the  movement  of 
trucks  from  city  to  city?  (Many  trucks  travel  at  night 
when  people  are  asleep.  Because  people  easily  obtain 
goods  they  need,  they  don’t  think  about  how  they  are 
brought  to  stores.  People  are  too  busy  with  their  daily 
tasks  to  consider  the  importance  of  truckers.) 

•  What  are  some  of  the  problems  that  truckers  might 
encounter  on  the  road  that  city  people  are  unaware  of? 
(fog,  sleet,  slippery  roads,  fires,  flat  tires,  engine  trouble) 

•  After  a  truck  has  been  unloaded,  what  kind  of  work 
must  be  done  before  it  is  ready  to  travel  to  the  next  city? 
(reloading,  greasing,  safety  checks,  stacking  crates, 
packing  boxes,  padding  items) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows: 


appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the 
author’s  craft  -  rhythm 
appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  figurative 
language  -  metaphors,  onomatopoeia 


•  Recall  the  discussion  of  metaphors  from  the  selection 
"Motor  Cars,"  page  104,  where  two  objects  are 
compared  without  using  the  word  "like. ' '  Ask  students 
to  reread  "The  City  and  the  Trucks'  ’  silently  to  find  what 
the  city  is  being  compared  to.  (a  human  being)  Ask 
them  to  cite  evidence  from  the  poem  to  support  their 
answer,  (sleeps,  unconcerned,  wakes,  asks,  moves, 
knows,  takes,  goes  its  way)  Ask  students  to  discuss  why 
the  poet  chooses  to  describe  the  city  as  a  person  rather 
than  a  thing.  How  is  the  poem  more  lively  as  a  result? 
(city  like  a  selfish  person,  taking  the  truckers  for 
granted)  How  do  students  feel  when  they  are  taken  for 
granted?  How  do  the  truckers  differ?  (They  carry  on 
regardless.) 

•  Recall  the  discussion  about  onomatopoeia  from  the 
poem  "Motor  Cars,  ’  ’  page  104,  where  words  are  chosen 
because  they  imitate  an  actual  sound.  Have  students 
suggest  other  examples  from  their  own  experience, 
(bang,  crash,  tinkle,  crunch,  etc.)  Reread  the  poem  aloud 
slowly,  asking  students  to  listen  carefully  and  raise  their 
hands  each  time  an  example  of  onomatopoeia  occurs. 
Have  one  student  act  as  secretary  to  list  these  words  on 
the  blackboard.  Ask  students  why  onomatopoeia  is  a 
particularly  good  device  for  a  poet  to  use  to  describe 
trucks.  (Trucks  are  naturally  noisy;  onomatopoeia 
emphasizes  their  power  and  strength.) 

•  Ask  students  what  kind  of  musical  background  they 
would  choose  if  the  poem  were  to  be  made  into  a  song. 
(They  will  probably  suggest  loud,  percussive  music.) 
What  in  the  poem  gave  them  these  ideas?  (Here  lead 
them  towards  the  idea  of  rhythm.)  Have  students  listen 
as  the  teacher  rereads  the  poem  aloud  dramatically  and 
then  beat  the  rhythm  with  fingers  noting  how  regular 
the  pattern  is.  Ask  them  to  discuss  why  such  a  strong, 
regular  rhythm  is  appropriate  in  a  poem  about  trucks.  (It 
reflects  the  trucks’  power,  the  engines'  roar.) 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Suggest  that  students  make  a  drawing  or  painting  to 
illustrate  one  of  the  stanzas  of  the  poem.  Have  them  use 
appropriate  lines  from  the  poem  as  captions  for  their 
pictures. 

Writing 

•  Some  pupils  can  compose  entries  for  a  trucker’s  diary 
or  log,  recording  events  taking  place  during  a  trip 
between  two  large  cities. 

•  Ask  students  to  write  about  another  noisy  object  (such 
as  a  vacuum  cleaner,  motorcycle,  train,  alarm  clock) 
using  metaphors  and  onomatopoeia  to  vividly  convey 
personality  and  sound. 

Research 

•  Ask  students  to  find  and  read  aloud  to  the  class  other 
poems  (including  nursery  and  schoolyard  rhymes)  that 
have  a  stong  rhythm. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  The  students  could  build  a  model  of  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway.  First  the  teacher  should  read  the  “Summary 
Activity,"  page  123,  aloud  and  ask  students  to  help 
break  down  the  information  into  point  form  on  the 
blackboard.  Next,  with  the  class,  plan  the  materials  to 
be  used.  Following  are  some  suggestions: 
the  foundation  of  the  model:  plasticine, 
papier-mache,  play  dough  (any  material  that  can  be 
fashioned  to  show  height,  flat  area  and  depressions) 
forest  areas:  painted  sponge  or  cotton  balls,  evergreen 
twigs 

muskeg,  prairie,  rivers:  colored  paper,  paint,  pieces  of 
cloth,  yarn 

key  cities:  colored  dots,  stars,  gummed  labels 
points  of  special  interest  (such  as  dynamite  and 
accident  sites,  scenic  attractions  for  tourists):  small 
paper  flags  on  toothpicks 

background  information,  legend:  stand-up  card, 
poster,  booklet 

The  class  may  be  divided  into  groups,  each  taking  a 
particular  section  of  the  model  to  plan  and  assemble. 
Once  the  activity  is  completed,  other  classes  can  be 
invited  to  hear  an  introductory  talk  by  one  or  more 
students  and  to  view  the  results. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  The  purpose  of  the  chapter  is  to  make  students  more 
aware  of  the  significance  of  the  automobile  in  our 
society  today  and  to  show  what  effect  its  invention  and 
development  had  on  others  in  earlier  times.  With 
dwindling  fuel  supplies,  who  can  say  how  our  lives  may 
again  be  altered  in  the  future?  Will  we  abandon  the 
automobile  or  find  alternate  fuels  or  means  of 
transportation?  To  evaluate  whether  the  level  of  student 
awareness  has  been  raised  and  how  skilful  they  have 
become  in  reading  for  details,  ask  them  to  write  a 
composition  on  the  topic,  “Has  daily  life  become  better 
or  worse  since  the  invention  of  the  automobile?" 
Require  students  to  refer  specifically  to  incidents  and 
characters  in  the  chapter  to  support  their  opinion. 
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What  Might 
Happen  If. . . 


OVERVIEW 

Predicting  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  enjoyable  of 
human  activities.  More  importantly,  modelling  the 
future,  near  or  distant,  is  a  fundamental  aspect  of 
thinking  and  doing,  in  science,  in  the  arts,  in  business, 
and  in  everyday  private  life.  The  skill  of  predicting  is  one 
that  can  help  us  as  individuals  and  as  a  collective  entity 
to  avoid  problems  by  anticipating  them.  This  theme, 
then,  presents  students  with  the  tradition  of  prophecy. 
By  examining  old  and  new  prophecies  it  raises  the 
question  of  whether  factual  knowledge  or  surpassing 
imagination  is  the  more  important  factor  in  foretelling  - 
and  thus  shaping  -  the  future. 

The  theme  opens  with  the  poem,  "Sixteenth  Century 
Prophecy,"  page  127,  giving  students  a  sample  of 
prophecies  that  are  fulfilled  in  the  present.  Following  are 
Ray  Bradbury’s  science-fiction  parable  "Time  In  Thy 
Flight,  ’ '  page  128,  and  the  article  "Dreams  Come  True,  ’  ’ 
page  136.  In  the  first  story  students  consider  the 
question  of  losing  traditional  values  in  the  scurry  toward 
a  more  orderly  and  progressive  future.  In  the  article, 
ancient  and  modern  predictions  are  considered  together 
and  the  respective  roles  played  by  imagination  and 
scientific  knowledge  are  discussed.  "Space  Child," 
page  139,  a  short  story  set  in  the  year  2050,  gives 
students  a  credible  picture  of  the  future  by  weaving 
together  well-established  scientific  facts  and  familiar 
motives  and  emotions  in  a  present-tense  account  of  a 
day  in  the  life  a  young  space  colonist.  Ending  the 
chapter  is  Isaac  Asimov's  skilful  and  delightful  play  for 
children,  The  Story  Machine ,  page  144.  Here  the  author 
achieves  a  synthesis  of  our  literary  traditions,  using  fairy 
tale,  poetry,  story-telling,  and  drama  to  present  the  real 
danger  of  losing  our  gift  of  imagination  by  relying  too 
much  upon  technology.  Together,  these  selections 
provide  many  enjoyable  opportunities  to  learn  more 
about  prophecy,  to  express  and  share  ideas  about  the 
future,  and  to  appreciate  literature  as  a  creative  art  that 
gathers  together  the  speculative  genius  of  science  and 
the  humanities. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  using  space  order  in  descriptive 

paragraphs 

•  understanding  word  history 

•  using  linking  verbs 

•  writing  story  conclusions 

•  writing  science-fiction  stories 


’Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 

—  fiction: 

from  The  City  Under  Ground 
p.  174 

from  Who  Can  Replace  a  Man? 

p.  180 

—  poetry: 

Southbound  on  the  Freeway 
p.  178 

—  non-fiction: 

newspaper  articles  p.  169 

—  cartoons: 

Buck  Rogers,  25th  Century  A. D. 
p.  170 

•  developing  writing  skills 
—using  linking  verbs  p.  187,  p.  141 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  143 


Products 

Speakin  g  /Lis  tenmg 

•  developing  understanding  of 

stereotyped  characters  p.  136 

•  discussing  spatial  models  on  which 

to  build  descriptions  p.  137 

•  discussing  the  origins  of  current 

fantasy  terminology  p.  137 

•  comparing  present-day  life  and  life  in 

a  fantasy  world  p.  139 

•  learning  about  irony  and  satire 

p.  139 

•  preparing  a  speech  based  on 

“Southbound  on  the  Freeway" 

p.  140 

•  discussing  different  themes  in 

science  fiction  p.  141 

Writing 

•  writing  paragraphs 

—  using  logical  space  order  p.  136 

—  describing  the  classroom  p.  137 

—  about  choices  made  by  survivors 

of  world  destruction  p.  138 

—  describing  a  cartoon  frame  p.  172 

•  preparing  lists  p.  138 

•  preparing  comparison  charts  p.  140 

•  writing  a  short  story  p.  141 

•  writing  a  science-fiction  story 

p.  141,  p.  189 

•  writing  story  endings  p.  142,  p.  188 
Research 

•  researching  science-fiction  authors 

p.  135 

•  examining  the  scientific  content  of 

an  early  Buck  Rogers  comic  strip 

p.  135 

•  researching  personification  p.  140 
Art 

•  illustrating  personal  short  stories 

p.  141 

Reading 

•  science  fiction  involving  travel 

p.  135 
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Focus: 

using  prediction  to  model  the  future 

Topics: 

•  prophecy  •  imagination  •  values  •  progress  •  scientific  knowledge 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of 

the  author's  point  of  view 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  credibility 

•  gain  understanding  of  details 

—  which  establish  a  point  of  view 

—  which  relate  ideas  (comparison 

and  contrast) 

•  understanding  sequence/structure 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different 

forms  of  writing 

—  understand  the  structure  of 

different  forms  of  narration  — 
science  fiction 

—  understand  the  structure  of 

different  forms  of  non-fiction- 
scientific  prediction 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond 

to  picturesque  language 

•  appreciate  and  understand  elements 

of  the  author’s  craft  (mood,  theme, 
and  rhythm) 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

’•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 
(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

Time  in  thy  Flight  p.  128 
Space  Child  p.  139 

—  poetry: 

Sixteenth  Century  Prophecy 
p.  127 

—  non-fiction: 

Dreams  Come  True  p.  136 

—  drama: 

The  Story  Machine  p.  144 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary /word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  93 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 
discussing  personal  art  drawn  to 
accompany  Mother  Shipton’s 
poem  p.  96 

listening  to  records  of  old  or  middle 
English  p.  100 
discussing  possible  results  of 
prophecy  p.  102 

listening  to  Orson  Welles’  recording 
of  War  of  the  Worlds  p.  105 
recording  a  tale  p.  108 

Writing 

writing  explanations  of  pictures 

p.  96 

writing  paragraphs  explaining 
changing  points  of  view  p.  100 
writing  game  instructions  p.  105 
writing  play  sequels  p.  154 

Research 

researching  Mother  Shipton’s 
prophecy  p.  96 

researching  information  on  cloning 

p.  99 

researching  information  about  our 
galaxy  p.  105 

Drama 

producing  radio-play  versions  of 
‘  'Time  in  thy  Flight'  ’  p.  99 
enacting  scenes  from  future  life  in 
different  locations  p.  102 
demonstrating  personal  game 
developed  for  ‘‘Space  Child" 
p.  105 

enacting  play  sequels  p.  108 
Art 

illustrating  Mother  Shipton’s  poem 

p.  96 

illustrating  "Time  In  thy  Flight'  ’  from 
different  points  of  view  p.  99 
depicting  space  colony  or  beings 
from  another  planet  p.  102 
illustrating  "Space  Child"  p.  105 


I 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 

•  identify  and  respond  to 

and  Structure 

different  forms  of  writing 

•  understanding  the 

structure  of  different 

forms  of  narration 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 
and  Details 

•  gain  understanding  of 
details 

-  which  establish  a 
point  of  view 

-  which  relate  ideas 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
in  terms  of  the  author's 
point  of  view 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  credibility 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  appreciate,  understand 
and  respond  to 
picturesque  language 

•  appreciate  and 
understand  elements  of 
the  author's  craft  — style 

INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

In  advance,  arrange  a  table  with  paints,  pastel,  crayons, 
charcoal,  scissors,  colored  paper,  bits  of  string,  glue, 
lengths  of  fabric,  styrofoam  for  carving,  popsicle  sticks, 
and  so  on.  Obtain  copies  of  books  containing  futuristic 
art  such  as  that  of  Jon  Lomberg  and  Robert  Macintyre. 
Try  to  include  some  representations  of  '  'black  holes”  in 
space  and  an  intergalactic  map.  Invite  the  students  to 
browse  through  the  art,  and  while  they  are  engaged, 
draw  on  the  board  a  diagram  such  as  the  following, 
making  sure  the  arc  runs  off  at  both  edges: 

PROPHET  -  TIME-TRAVELLER 

TIME  -  SPACE 


Have  the  students  turn  to  page  124  in  their  texts.  Use 
the  art  and  questions  in  combination  with  the  diagram 
on  the  board  to  initiate  a  discussion  of  time  and 
prophecy,  asking  students  if  they  would  prefer  to  travel 
forward  into  the  future,  or  backward  into  the  past. 


The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 
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When  each  has  expressed  an  opinion  and  given  a 
reason,  discuss  with  the  students  the  idea  that  the 
prophet,  an  important  figure  in  human  history  from  its 
beginnings,  must  be  able  to  travel  (figuratively)  in  both 
directions,  using  knowledge  of  the  present  together 
with  an  inspired  and  creative  imagination.  In  early  days 
prophets  would  go  into  a  trance  for  this  ‘journey,’  and 
transcend  time  and  space,  as  in  the  diagram.  In  these 
trance  states,  they  believed  that  they  had  a  mystical 
access  to  the  future,  and  they  would  predict  what  would 
happen  to  an  individual  or  a  whole  people.  Ask  students 
what  evidence  we  have  of  our  own  society’s  continuing 
interest  in  prophecy,  (the  popularity  of  astrology, 
parapsychology  and  science  fiction:  many  people  read 
their  horoscope  daily,  watch  any  program  about  people 
with  ESP,  and  love  science  fiction  books  and  movies; 
some  people  visit  fortune-tellers  and  get  their  tea  cups 
read  regularly) 


Then  elicit  from  students  any  knowledge  they  have  of 
black  holes  in  space.  In  the  ensuing  discussion,  mention 
that  this  century’s  greatest  scientist,  Albert  Einstein, 
theorized  that  time  and  space  were  really  the  same 
thing,  and  that  time  is  relative  to  one's  position  in  the 
universe.  He  said  that  if  we  could  travel  close  to  the 
speed  of  light,  we  could  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  galaxy  and  re-enter  the  Earth’s  atmosphere  two 
hundred  thousand  years  later  by  Earth  time,  but  we 
would  have  only  used  up  part  of  our  life  time.  Some 
scientists,  among  them  the  astronomer  Carl  Sagan, 
think  that  the  black  holes  in  space  might  be  corridors 
through  which  we  might  eventually  be  able  to  travel 
backward  and  forward  in  time,  through  our  own 
universe  and  possibly  to  others.  (See  The  Cosmic 
Connection,  [New  York:  Dell  Publishing,  1973]  chapter 
36.)  The  artist  Jon  Lomberg  has  drawn  a  picture,  which 
is  for  now  fantasy,  of  a  black-hole  rapid  transit  system 
through  the  universe.  If  time-space  travel  ever  becomes 
a  reality,  the  prophet  will  no  longer  be  the  mystic  or  the 
creator  of  stories  and  art  about  the  future,  but  a  real 
astronaut,  who  will  travel  ahead  and  return  to  tell  us 
about  our  future. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  period,  have  students  create 
pictures  on  the  theme  of  the  future  or  costumes  that 
might  be  worn  by  Earthlings  or  beings  in  other 
universes  at  other  times. 
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ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Set  up  a  writing  centre  for  the  duration  of  the  theme. 
Label  a  box  "What  Might  Happen  If.  . .  ”  and  encourage 
students  to  write  science  fiction  story  outlines  for  the 
box.  Discuss  several  ideas  with  students  and  briefly 
model  an  outline.  Encourage  each  student  to  take  an 
outline  and  develop  it  into  a  complete  story  during  the 
theme.  Place  these  completed  stories  with  the  books 
collected  for  reading  during  the  theme. 

2.  Have  a  display  area  available  entitled  "Science  Fact." 
Encourage  students  to  research  new  technology  to 
discover  what  aspects  of  science  fiction  are  now  science 
fact.  Some  areas  of  research  might  be:  robot  workers, 
home  computers,  computerized  teachers,  space  travel, 
etc.  Invite  students  to  add  to  the  list  of  research  topics. 
When  data  is  discovered  on  any  of  these  topics  have 
them  copy  or  xerox  diagrams  or  photographs  and  briefly 
write  a  description  of  what  the  machine  can  do  and  the 
changes  students  predict  because  of  this  technology. 
Have  them  post  their  findings  in  the  display  area. 

3.  Choose  one  of  the  story  outlines  from  the  first  activity 
and  have  students  make  a  movie  of  it.  Choose  a  director 
who  will  approve  all  work  done  on  it.  The  "movie"  can 
be  drawn  with  markers  on  strips  of  overhead 
transparency  sheets  taped  together.  Before  students 
begin  the  drawing  discuss  and  list  the  events  of  the 
movie.  After  artists  have  checked  their  idea  with  the 
director  to  ensure  continuity  have  them  cross  off  the 
scene  they  will  illustrate  from  the  master  list.  (They 
should  number  their  strip  to  match  events  on  the  master 
list.)  Students  not  wishing  to  draw  could  write  the  story 
line  for  each  sequence.  When  completed  show  the  film 
with  a  narrator  reading  the  story. 


4.  Arrange  an  area  where  a  large  chart  can  be  displayed. 
Have  students  collect  vocabulary  here  throughout  the 
theme.  Divide  this  chart  into  two  categories  and  list 
words  from  the  selections  and  from  students'  personal 
knowledge  for  each  category.  The  chart  might  begin  like 
this: 


5.  Have  as  many  as  possible  of  the  following  titles 
available  for  students  to  read  throughout  the  theme. 
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Bibliography: 

Abels,  Harriette.  A  Forgotten  World.  Crestwood  House. 
1979. 

EM88  lands  on  an  asteroid  inhabited  by  10-foot 
people. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Branley,  Franklyn  M.  Man  In  Space  to  the  Moon . 

Crowell.  1970. 

An  account  of  the  Apollo  11  space  flight  and  walk  on 
the  moon. 

Gr.  5-9. 

Earnshaw,  Brian.  Dragonfall  5  and  the  Space  Cowboys. 
Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard.  1975. 

A  story  of  cowboys,  family  feuds,  and  spaceships  in  a 
future  world. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Goldsmith,  Howard.  Invasion,  Twenty-Two  Hundred 
A.D.  Doubleday.  1979. 

Invasion  of  earth  by  mind- controlling  aliens. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*  Hargreaves,  Henry  Allan.  North  by  2000:  A  Collection 
of  Canadian  Science  Fiction.  Peter  Martin.  1975. 

Six  short  science  fiction  stories. 

Gr.  5-7. 

Harrison,  Harry.  The  Men  From  P.I. G.  and  R.  O.B.  O.  T. 
Atheneum.  1978. 

As  a  group  of  cadets  graduates  into  the  Intergalactic 
Patrol,  their  commander  recounts  stories  of  two 
special  assignment  forces. 

Gr.  5-7. 

Kesteven,  G.R.  The  Awakening  Water.  Hastings  House. 
1979. 

Set  in  the  early  21st  century,  a  13-year-old  boy  runs 
away  and  joins  a  resourceful  group  of  youngsters. 

Gr.  5-7. 

*Leeson,  Muriel.  Oranges  and  U.F.O.’s.  Scholastic-TAB. 
1975. 

A  sci-fi  story  about  a  fraudulent  picture  of  a  UFO  and  a 
miniature  man  in  a  miniature  flying  saucer. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 


*  Lyngseth,  Joan.  Martin's  Starwars.  Borealis  Press. 

1978. 

An  unusual  spacesuit  has  the  power  to  propel  young 
Richard  into  outer  space. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*  Martel,  Suzanne.  The  City  Under  Ground.  Archway. 
1975. 

A  science  fiction  story  about  life  in  the  year  3000  in  an 
underground  city  built  under  the  site  of  Montreal. 

Gr.  4-8. 

Slote,  Alfred.  My  Trip  To  Alpha  I.  Lippincott.  1978. 
Eleven-year-old  Jack  visits  his  aunt  on  planet  Alpha  I 
in  this  fast-moving  easy-to-read  science  fiction  story. 
Gr.  3-5. 

Taylor,  L.B.  Space  Shuttle .  Crowell.  1979. 

According  to  the  author,  NASA’s  space  shuttle  will  be 
operational  in  the  1980’s.  He  begins  with  a 
fictionalized  account  of  a  voyage  and  proceeds  with 
factual  information  about  the  shuttle. 

Gr.  5-7. 

The  New  Space  Encyclopedia ;  A  Guide  to  Astronomy 
and  Space  Exploration .  E.P.  Dutton.  New  revised 
edition.  1974. 

Defines  and  explains  terminology  and  concepts  in 
astronomy  and  space  study,  including  satellites, 
missiles,  quasars,  radio  astronomy  and  space 
medicines. 

Reference. 

Verne,  Jules.  Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth .  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.  1959. 

Axel,  his  professional  uncle,  and  a  guide  travel  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  entering  via  a  dormant  volcano  in 
Iceland. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

*  Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  ‘‘What  Might  Happen  If . . . 
in  Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in 
this  suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/C 

Page  168.  Starting  Point  Activities 


2.  Page  170.  A  1929  Buck  Rogers  cartoon  about  a  moon 
landing  presents  science  fiction  as  a  modern  form  of 
prophecy.  Students  consider  the  mix  of  fact  and 
speculation  in  science  fiction. 

3.  Page  172.  Using  space  order  to  structure  descriptive 
paragraphs  and  examining  the  history  of  words  relating 
to  prophecy  and  imagination  are  the  departure  points  for 
skill-building  activities. 


5.  Page  174.  The  fiction  excerpt  “The  City  Under 
Ground"  expands  the  concept  of  a  technologically 
ordered  future  society  by  examining  a  day  in  the  life  of  a 
school  boy  in  3000  A.D.  The  students  compare  their  life 
with  his. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/ C 

Page  124.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 

1.  Page  126.  The  poem  ' '  Sixteenth  Century  Prophecy'  ’ 
makes  students  aware  of  the  long  tradition  of 
prophesying  and  is  an  example  of  prophecies  fulfilled  in 
this  century. 


4.  Page  128.  “Time  In  Thy  Flight"  makes  use  of  biblical 
cadences,  imagery,  and  contrasts  to  present  opposed 
points  of  view  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Students 
are  called  upon  to  consider  the  prospect  of  a  thoroughly 
rational,  tightly-controlled  existence. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/C 

6.  Page  178.  An  amusing  poem,  “Southbound  on  the 
Freeway,  ’ '  presents  an  extraterrestial  view  of  a  modern 
freeway  to  emphasize  how  machines  impose 
conformity. 


9.  Page  180.  The  fiction  excerpt '  'Who  Can  Replace  a 
Man?”  presents  an  interesting  reversal  of  the  idea  of 
computer  breakdown,  showing  human  beings  as  the 
control  mechanisms  who  no  longer  function  owing  to 
illogical  exploitation  of  farmland. 

10.  Page  187.  Linking  verbs,  the  clues  to  story 
conclusions,  plot,  and  character,  are  examined  in  the 
skill-building  activities,  and  the  students  write  story 
outlines. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/C 


7.  Page  136.  “Dreams  Come  True”  compares  the 
relative  values  of  scientific  fact  and  imagination  in 
predicting  the  future  by  presenting  fulfilled  and 
unfulfilled  medieval  and  modern  prophecies  side  by 
side.  The  students  consider  the  plausibility  of  modern 
scientific  predictions  about  the  future. 

8.  Page  139.  The  short  story  “Space  Child"  examines  a 
day  in  the  life  of  a  young  space  colonist  in  2050  A.D.  The 
students  consider  the  author’s  use  of  the  present  tense 
and  familiar  aspects  of  character  as  structural 
techniques  for  adding  credibility  to  futuristic  fiction. 


11.  Page  144 .  The  Story  Machine  incorporates  poetry, 
fable,  and  parable  in  a  play  to  warn  about  the  danger  of 
losing  the  power  of  creative  thought  through 
over-reliance  on  machines  and  technological  expertise. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Sixteenth  Century  Prophecy/127 


Starting  Points 

Mother  Shipton's  poem  introduces  students  to  the 
visionary  or  prophet  figure  and  invites  speculation  on 
how  prophecies  are  formed.  To  link  the  selection  to 
experience,  initiate  a  discussion  about  dreams, 
daydreams,  and  imagination.  Have  students  ever  had  a 
dream  in  which  details  of  things  they  see  and  hear  in  the 
daytime  appear  all  mixed  up  together  and  in  new, 
strange  forms?  Have  they  sometimes  had  daydreams  of 
whole  other  worlds?  Allow  time  for  each  student  to 
contribute  a  personal  anecdote  and  describe  the  feelings 
that  sometimes  accompany  these  states.  Have  they  ever 
tried  to  prophesy  about  what  their  own  or  the  world's 
future  will  be  like?  Have  the  students  open  their  text  and 
examine  the  picture.  Does  it  have  a  dream-like  quality 
about  it?  Which  two  time  periods  are  mingled?  How  long 
ago  was  the  sixteenth  century?  Ask  the  students  to 
listen  while  you  read  the  poem  aloud  to  find  out  what 
prophecy  was  made  and  whether  it  came  true. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  things  that  are  commonplace  in  our  world  did 
Mother  Shipton  prophesy?  (motor-driven  vehicles, 
accidents,  telephones,  telex,  T.V.,  submarines, 
bathospheres,  airplanes,  spacecraft) 

•  What  real  things  present  in  the  1500’s  might  have 
set  her  imagination  to  dreaming?  (Possibilities  are  the 
great  force  of  the  elements,  steam,  fire,  explosions  and 
so  on,  which,  if  harnessed,  could  power  vehicles; 
carriages,  kites;  floating,  half-submerged  things  like  a 
bottle;  balloons,  birds,  etc.) 

•  Do  you  think  Mother  Shipton  was  special?  How? 
(Answers  will  vary,  but  students  may  suggest  that  she 
paid  more  attention  to  dreams  and  imagination  than 
most  people,  was  more  open-minded,  and  searched 
harder  to  find  the  meaning  of  things.) 

•  Do  you  think  knowledge  or  imagination  is  the  most 
important  part  of  creativity  and  inventiveness?  Why? 
(Encourage  each  student  to  offer  an  opinion.  Tell  the 
class  to  keep  this  question  in  mind  as  they  read  and 
think  about  the  other  selections  in  the  theme.) 


Departure  Points 

Art 

Invite  the  students  to  choose  one  image  from  Mother 
Shipton's  poem  to  illustrate  in  a  twentieth  and 
twenty-first  century  form.  For  example,  one  student  may 
wish  to  illustrate  a  present-day  car  alongside  a 
twenty-first  century  car;  another  may  render  an 
accident  involving  a  form  of  modern  transport  alongside 
one  involving  futuristic  transport.  For  this  activity,  put 
an  upper  limit  on  the  year  -  perhaps  2020  A.D.  -  telling 
students  that  their  art  will  be  left  in  the  library  for  future 
classes  to  view  and  discuss. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

Display  the  resulting  artwork  and  initiate  a  discussion 
of  the  reasons  for  differences  in  the  present-day  and 
twenty-first  century  forms,  eliciting  from  each  artist  the 
rationale  behind  the  picture  and  the  change  that  has 
been  predicted.  Include  in  this  discussion  design,  color, 
dimensions,  possible  materials,  needs  of  society,  and  so 
on. 

Writing 

When  the  art  has  been  discussed,  have  one  student 
transcribe  Mother  Shipton’s  poem  on  a  large  sheet  of 
paper.  Each  of  the  artists  can  then  be  invited  to  write  a 
paragraph  or  two  giving  the  rationale  of  the  futuristic 
picture.  Have  the  written  work  attached  to  the  artwork. 
Provide  a  class  portfolio  to  contain  the  illustrations  and 
written  work,  then  have  the  students  donate  it  to  the 
library  so  that  future  classes  can  view  the  work  and 
discuss  and  compare  the  students'  predictions  with  real 
changes  that  have  occurred. 

Research 

Have  the  students  go  to  the  library  and  find  out  more 
about  Mother  Shipton  and  her  predictions.  Use  the 
students’  collective  information  for  a  class  discussion 
about  whether  all  Mother  Shipton’s  predictions  are  likely 
to  come  true. 
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2.  Time  In  Thy  Flight/ 128 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Ray  Bradbury’s  brief  story  about  the  future  intends  to 
make  readers  more  aware  of  the  goodness  of  the  present 
as  well  as  to  cause  them  to  look  ahead  and  develop 
points  of  view  about  what  the  future  ought  to  be  like. 
Open  the  lesson  by  asking  each  student  in  the  group 
what  time  period  would  be  the  most  interesting  and  fun 
to  live  in.  If  the  students  could  choose  any  century, 
would  they  choose  one  in  the  past,  the  present  or  the 
future?  Why?  Give  each  student  time  to  state  a  reason 
for  his  or  her  choice.  Then  ask  for  opinions  about 
whether  the  people  living  in  past  centuries  had  any 
effect  upon  our  own  time.  How?  Will  the  students  -  their 
actions,  ideas  and  dreams  -  create  the  future?  Would 
they  like  to  see  the  world  change  completely,  or  would 
they  prefer  some  things  to  remain  the  same?  If  so,  what 
things?  When  each  student  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  ideas,  read  the  title  of  the  selection  and  call 
attention  to  its  measure  and  style.  What  sort  of  word  is 
“thy"?  Elicit  the  poetic  quality  achieved  by  the 
metaphor  of  time  as  an  intelligent  flying  thing  and  by 
the  soft  sounding  vowels.  Read  the  introduction  aloud, 
then  have  students  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  sort  of 
future  the  children  live  in  and  what  is  surprising  about 
their  study  of  the  past.  Ask  them  to  be  aware  as  well  of 
any  other  phrases  the  author  uses  that  resemble  the  title 
in  sound  and  feeling,  and  remind  them  to  reflect  on  the 
marginal  notes. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  time  period  were  Janet,  William  and  Robert 
studying?  (the  twentieth  century) 

•  How  many  stops  did  the  time  machine  make?  In  what 
year  and  season  did  it  stop  each  time  and  what  did  the 
children  see?  (It  stopped  three  times,  in  Spring,  Summer 
and  Fall  of  1928;  the  children  saw  the  circus  in  Spring, 
Independence  Day  fireworks  in  summer  and  Halloween 
celebrations  in  Fall.) 

•  What  did  Janet  mean  when  she  said  “I  want  to  see  it 
all  again.  I’ve  missed  the  motive  somewhere’’?  (She 
didn’t  understand  the  excitement  of  celebrations 
because  she  had  never  experienced  them  before.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  Janet,  William  and  Robert  were  so 
alike  in  appearance,  with  similar  teeth,  the  same  eye 
and  hair  color  and  the  same  costume?  (They  might  have 
been  cloned  or  genetically  engineered,  because  they 
had  no  mothers  or  fathers;  the  costume  is  intended  to  be 
the  uniform  that  everyone  in  the  future  wears.) 

•  Find  the  clues  that  indicated  what  Janet  and  Robert 
would  do  at  the  end  of  the  story.  (Janet’s  eyes  were 
puzzled.  She  wanted  to  study  the  period  further.  Both 
children  were  trembling.  Janet  was  solemn  and  Robert 
spoke  slowly  when  recalling  his  own  life.  Janet  wanted 
to  experience  the  morning  again.  Robert  spoke  faintly 
when  discussing  summer  in  his  life.  Janet  said  she'd 
like  to  use  sparklers.  The  children  were  all  fascinated  by 
the  fireworks.) 

•  Why  did  William  cry  and  beg  never  to  be  taken  on  field 
trips  again?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  students  may  infer 
that  his  feelings  were  like  Janet’s  and  Robert's,  so  he 
didn’t  want  to  be  reminded  of  all  the  good  things  he  was 
missing.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  135  of  the  student  text. 
This  should  raise  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Fields’  way  of 
describing  the  events  were  a  cover-up  of  his  own 
attraction  to  the  twentieth  century. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  story  are 
as  follows : 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  establish  a 
point  of  view 

gam  understanding  of  details  which  relate  ideas 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion,  in  which 
students  were  asked  to  choose  an  ideal  time  to  live  - 
past,  present,  or  future.  Would  their  choices  be  the 
same,  now  that  they  have  read  the  story?  Elicit 
responses  and  reasons. 

•  Ask  each  student  in  the  group  to  state  clearly  his  or  her 
point  of  view  about  life  in  the  twentieth  century:  "The 
twentieth  century  is  a  good  time  to  live  because ..."  or 
"It  is  not  a  good  time  to  live  because ..."  On  the  board, 
write  a  summary  of  the  main  ideas  and  reasons 
presented  by  the  group. 

•  Ask  students  to  listen  as  you  read  aloud  passages  of 
the  story  that  give  particular  points  of  view  about  the 
twentieth  century,  so  that  they  may  compare  these 
views  with  their  own.  In  each  case,  students  are  to 
identify  the  person  whose  ideas,  opinions  and  feelings 
are  reflected  in  the  dialogue  or  prose. 

Read  the  following  passages: 

Disgusting,  barbaric,  keeping  animals  in  cages. 

The  first  of  July . .  .  when  people  blew  each  other’s 
fingers  off. 

Halloween .  .  .  the  acme  of  horror.  This  was  the  age  of 
superstition.  Thank  God  you  children  were  raised 
in ...  a  world  of  no  shadows  or  ghosts.  You  had  decent 
holidays . .  . 

All  right,  Janet,  Bob,  stay  in  this  horror,  in  this 
chaos ...  I’m  leaving  you  to  go  mad  in  this  world! 

The  students  will  recognize  this  as  Mr.  Fields’  point  of 
view.  Is  there  justice  in  what  he  says?  Can  the  students 
understand  this  point  of  view  and  supply  evidence  that 
goes  beyond  the  story  that  would  support  it?  Discuss 
their  suggestions. 


Then  read: 

I’d  like  to  do  that . .  .  Write  my  name  on  the  air ...  I 
want  to  see  it  all  and  be  here  and  never  be  anywhere 
else,  I  want  firecrackers  and  pumpkins  and  circuses,  I 
want  Christmas  and  Valentines  and  holidays .  .  . 

This  is  Janet’s  and  Robert's  point  of  view.  Is  it  well- 
balanced?  Do  these  celebrations  give  a  good  picture  of 
what  our  century  is  like?  Discuss  these  ideas  and 
feelings  and  compare  or  contrast  them  with  the  ones 
written  on  the  board. 

For  the  next  passage  that  you  read  aloud,  alert  the 
students  that  the  ideas  and  feelings  represented  are 
those  of  someone  who  is  not  a  character  in  the  story:  tell 
them  to  listen  to  the  excerpts  and  try  to  see  as  this 
person  sees: 

the  last  light  of  the  marble-cream  moon .  .  .  the  quiet 
lawns,  the  high,  dark  house  window . .  .  the  dark  cold 
morning .  .  .  the  cold  pavements  of  spring .  .  .  the 
slumbering  town .  .  .  the  cold  morning  sky .  .  .  the  first 
faint  gleam  of  dawn . .  . 
the  soft  summer  trees 

watching,  watching  the  red,  white,  and  green  fires  on 
the  beautiful  summer  night  lawns 
gigantic  grey  elephants .  .  .  lifting  their  question  mark 
nozzles .  .  .  long  freight  flats,  red  and  gold.  Lions  roared 
and  paced .  .  .  Horses  clattered .  .  .  The  trombone 
circus .  . .  candy-pink  trapeze  people  whirling  while 
baking  powder  clowns  shrieked  and  bounded .  .  .Fire 
wheels  hissed,  on  front  porches  laughing  children 
tossed  things  out  that  went  bang' 

Elicit  that  the  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  author.  Does 
his  vision  of  life  correspond  to  the  students'?  Will  those 
students  who  have  chosen  the  future  as  an  ideal  time  to 
live  want  to  take  some  or  perhaps  all  of  these  things  with 
them  into  the  future?  Will  they  be  able  to? 

•  Ask  a  student  to  read  aloud  the  last  paragraph  on  page 
134  so  that  the  group  can  compare  the  author's  feeling 
about  the  present  with  his  vision  of  the  future. 

Encourage  participation  in  a  discussion  of  the  factors  in 
the  present  world  that  might  make  such  a  metallic, 
artificial  future  credible. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  128 

•  Be  inquisitive,  be  intelligent,  observe. 

To  make  this  word’s  meaning  clear,  have  the  students 
examine  the  structure  of  the  word.  On  the  board, 
develop  a  list  of  similar  words  such  as  inquire,  inquiry, 
inquisition .  Discuss  the  meaning  of  each  word.  Then 
with  the  participation  of  the  students,  develop 
sentences  for  each.  For  example: 

When  Mr.  Fields  returned,  Janet’s  friends  inquired 
about  her  whereabouts.  The  thought-control 
committee  started  an  inquiry  into  Janet's 
disappearance.  After  an  inquisition  into  Mr.  Fields’ 
motives  and  talents,  the  committee  punished  him 
harshly  and  drove  him  out  of  the  city. 

Elicit  that  in  the  first  instance  the  word  is  a  verb,  and  in 
the  other  instances,  it  is  a  noun.  In  order  that  the 
students  can  appreciate  the  tone  and  connotations  of 
these  derivatives,  substitute  less  formal  synonyms  in  the 
sentences  {asked,  questioned ,  investigated , 
investigation)  and  give  the  students  a  brief  background 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Explain  that  the  term 
inquisition  is  therefore  used  mainly  to  connote 
unnecessarily  harsh  and  often  unjust  treatment  by  a 
governing  body.  After  the  discussion,  have  volunteers 
improvise  dramatic  scenes  to  illustrate  the  word  and  its 
derivatives. 

Page  131 

•  "Happily,”  announced  Mr.  Fields,  "they  prohibited 
fireworks  a  century  ago,  did  away  with  the  whole  messy 
explosion.” 

Page  132 

•  "Halloween,”  said  Mr.  Fields.  "The  acme  of  horror. ' ' 

To  help  students  arrive  at  these  word  meanings,  have 
them  identify  the  context  clues  within  the  sentence  and 
in  surrounding  sentences  that  restate  the  meaning.  For 
example,  in  the  first  sentence,  the  phrase  "did  away 
with”  comments  upon  "prohibited.”  The  phrase  "acme 
of  horror”  is  defined  in  the  following  sentence  by  the 
word  "superstition.”  Have  students  use  these  words 
orally  in  sentences  about  experiences  they  have  had, 
then  elicit  synonyms. 


Departure  Points 

Research 

Enlist  the  aid  of  the  science  teacher(s)  to  assemble 
information  on  cloning  and  genetic-engineering 
experiments.  Encourage  the  students  to  read  this  and 
any  other  such  information  they  can  find.  Conduct  a 
class  discussion  on  the  social  effects  of  practising 
genetic  engineering  in  the  future.  What  effect  might  it 
have  on  diseases  and  deformities,  intelligence  levels, 
education,  and  so  on?  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the 
feelings  of  the  individuals? 

Art 

•  To  help  students  appreciate  that  the  author’s  and  the 
characters’  points  of  view  are  often  different,  divide  the 
students  into  two  groups.  Have  the  students  in  one 
group  go  through  the  text  and  illustrate  scenes  as 
described  by  the  author;  have  the  second  group 
illustrate  the  same  scenes  as  they  might  appear  to  Mr. 
Fields.  Spend  time  with  each  group  discussing  how  the 
tone  of  a  picture  -  whether  pleasing  or  frightening  or 
repelling  -  is  affected  by  the  attitude  of  the  artist. 
Juxtapose  the  resulting  artwork  so  that  the  students  can 
contrast  the  two  points  of  view.  Discuss  the  possible 
reasons  for  differences  in  attitudes  evident  in  the 
pictures,  and  have  each  artist  read  aloud  the  portion  of 
the  text  that  corresponds  to  each  picture. 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  work  in  groups  to  produce 
radio-play  versions  of  the  story  on  tape.  Designate 
students  in  each  group  to  be  sound  technicians  whose 
task  is  to  provide  sound  effects.  Select  one  student  in 
each  group  to  take  the  role  of  the  author  and  narrate  the 
play.  Encourage  the  students  to  think  about  the  ages  of 
the  characters  and  test  the  voices  of  various  students  in 
the  group  before  casting  the  roles.  How  important  are 
contrasts  in  sound  to  a  play’s  effectiveness?  When  the 
tapes  have  been  completed,  play  them  for  the  class  and 
encourage  discussion  of  the  various  approaches  and 
ideas  used  in  these  versions. 
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3.  Dreams  Come  True/136* 

□  □  □ 


Speaking /Listening 

•  Obtain  a  recording  of  prose  or  poetry  rendered  in  old  or 
middle  English  to  play  for  the  students.  Discuss  the 
differences  in  the  way  specific  words  and  our  language 
in  general  sound  today,  and  encourage  speculation  on 
how  the  language  and  specific  words  in  the  language 
might  sound  in  the  future. 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  135  of  the  student  text.  As  a 
class,  determine  the  points  in  the  story  at  which  each 
character’s  point  of  view  changes,  then  have  the 
students  write  a  paragraph  explaining  any  character's 
point  of  view  before  the  change  and  another  paragraph 
explaining  the  point  of  view  after  the  change. 


Starting  Points 

These  prophecies,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  through 
the  twentieth  centuries,  encourage  students  to  think 
boldly  and  trust  their  imaginations  when  envisioning 
the  future.  To  begin  the  lesson,  ask  students  to 
remember  some  of  their  most  captivating  daydreams 
and  try  to  figure  out  what  makes  their  imaginations  start 
to  work.  Are  these  daydreams  mainly  about  the  present 
or  about  their  own  future?  Encourage  students  who  wish 
to  describe  a  daydream  to  do  so,  and  elicit  from  each 
student  a  motivation  for  having  such  daydreams.  Then 
ask  if  the  following  explanation  of  daydreams  is  a 
plausible  description  of  how  most  daydreams  begin: 
Everyone  experiences  frustrations  in  daily  life.  People 
want  things  but  there  are  obstacles  in  their  way,  and 
they  see  that  other  people  have  the  same  experiences. 
These  desires  can’t  be  fulfilled  in  the  present  so 
people  start  imagining  a  future  in  which  they  can 
have  what  they  want.  For  instance,  if  we  were  hungry 
we  might  imagine  ourselves  feasting  on  any  food  we 
wished. 

Would  that  description  be  untrue  of  the  students'  own 
motives  for  imagining  the  future?  Elicit  opinions.  Then 
ask  the  students  to  think  of  Mother  Shipton’s  prophecy, 
which  reached  far  into  the  future,  about  a  time  when 
thoughts  would  fly  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  What 
problem  or  frustration  might  have  set  her  to  dreaming? 
Might  she  have  known  or  known  of  interesting  people  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  but  been  unable  talk  to  them 
or  ask  them  questions  because  of  the  lack  of  means  to  do 
so?  Ask  students  to  consider  wish  fulfillment  as  an 
explanation  for  how  prophecies  come  about,  and  to 
think  as  well  about  whether  every  such  daydream  is  a 
sort  of  unstated  prophecy  of  the  future.  What  does  it 
take  to  make  a  desirable  fancy  into  a  prophecy?  Then 
read  the  title  and  introduction.  Give  students  who  have 
dreamed  of  physical  changes  in  their  lives  time  to 
describe  them,  and  ask  whether  other  people  might 
want  the  dream  to  come  true  as  well.  Could  any  of  the 
students  make  the  dream  come  true?  How?  Is  it  hard  to 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  amount  of  information  presented  and  the 
number  of  names  which  appear.  To  assist  these  students  use  a 
strategy  of  combined  reading.  Preview  the  selection  and  have 
individual  students  read  chosen  sections  aloud  with  the  teacher 
reading  the  other  sections.  All  students  may  follow  the  reading  in  their 
texts. 
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believe  that  dreams  will  come  true?  After  each  student 
has  expressed  an  opinion,  read  the  opening  paragraph 
aloud  and  ask  students  whether  they  agree  or  disagree 
with  Arthur  C.  Clarke  about  imagination  being  more 
important  than  specialized  knowlege  when  making 
scientific  predictions.  Suggest  they  read  the  article  to 
see  if  the  predictions  that  are  discussed  can  help  them 
to  make  up  their  minds,  or  to  see  if  any  of  the 
predictions  support  the  opinions  expressed. 


Talking  Points 

•  Of  the  prophets  and  prophecies  mentioned  in  the 
article,  which  seem  to  show  that  imagination  is  a  more 
powerful  and  accurate  instrument  for  predicting  the 
future  than  specialized  knowledge?  Why?  (Roger 
Bacon’s  about  ships,  planes,  and  submarines  or 
deep-sea  apparatus;  Cyrano  de  Bergerac’s  and  Jules 
Verne's  about  rockets  to  the  moon;  Johannes  Kepler’s 
about  weightlessness  and  lack  of  oxygen  in  space. 

These  predictions  were  made  before  we  had  the 
knowledge  to  invent  the  machines  or  gather  factual 
information  about  space.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  Simon  Newcomb,  the 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  predicted  that  no 
machine  would  ever  fly  long  distances?  (His  prediction 
was  based  on  his  own  knowledge.) 

•  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  difference  between  Simon 
Newcomb’s  dream  of  the  future  and  Roger  Bacon’s 
dream?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  some  students  may  point 
out  that  one  dream  is  negative  and  the  other  positive, 
and  that  Newcomb  may  not  have  wanted  to  fly  because 
he  couldn’t  see  how  ft  would  help  him  or  others  to 
overcome  a  frustration;  others  may  suggest  that 
Newcomb  allowed  his  imagination  to  stop  when  he 
encountered  the  problems  of  flight,  while  Bacon  let  his 
imagination  float  right  over  them.) 

•  Do  you  think  the  people  living  in  the  1200’s  -  nearly 
800  years  ago  -  thought  that  Roger  Bacon’s  dream  of  the 
future  was  believable?  What  about  Simon  Newcomb's? 
(Answers  will  vary,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  most  people 
would  have  believed  in  flying  machines.  In  the  case  of 
Newcomb,  many  people  might  have  agreed  with  him 
because  they  would  be  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
involved,  or  they  would  be  persuaded  by  the  word  of  a 
knowledgeable  scientist.) 

•  Do  you  think  anyone  can  be  a  prophet?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  138  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  by  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  credibility 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion,  in  which 
students  considered  a  hypothesis  that  tried  to  explain 
how  daydreams  and  prophecies  begin.  Review  the 
hypothesis  and  ask  students  if  they've  had  any  new 
thoughts  or  have  changed  their  minds. 

•  Read  aloud  the  first  of  the  three  predictions  listed  on 
page  138.  Ask  the  students  to  listen  carefully  and  try  to 
infer  the  scientist's  motive  for  making  the  prediction  in 
each  case.  What  present  problems  might  have  made 
Clarke  imagine  and  predict  space  colonies,  sea  and 
space  mining,  and  surgery  by  satellite?  Elicit  that  Clarke 
may  himself  have  been  affected  by  crowding,  lack  of 
resources,  and  maccessability  to  the  best  medical 
knowledge;  he  certainly  knows  that  others  experience 
these  problems  and  want  a  future  in  which  they  have 
been  solved. 

•  Ask  students  to  imagine  the  problems  of  living  in 
space,  mining  the  sea  and  other  planets,  and 
conducting  surgery  by  satellite.  Then  list  the  problems 
on  a  chart  on  the  board.  For  example: 


PROBLEMS 


Space  Sea  Space  Surgery  by 

Colony  Mining  Mining  Satellite 


controlling  dangerous 

atmosphere  animals 
time  for  upsetting 

travel  ocean 

to  and  from  ecology 
earth  cost 

cost  safety 

safety 
boredom 
food 


distance 
and  time 
atmosphere 
weight  of 
resources 
training 
miners 
cost 
safety 


seeing 

differences 
in  patients 
expense  of 
installing, 
repairing 
equipment 
transmittal 
failures 


The  students  will  be  able  to  suggest  many  other 
problems. 

•  Ask  students  to  decide  whether  Clarke’s  predictions 
about  the  year  1990  are  credible. 
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•  Discuss  the  remaining  two  predictions,  again  eliciting 
the  need  or  desire  behind  the  prophecy  and  the 
problems  that  might  interfere  with  its  fulfilment.  In  each 
case,  call  for  a  judgment  of  the  prophecy's  credibility. 

•  Have  the  students  form  small  groups.  Each  group  is  to 
choose  a  common  problem  and  make  a  prediction 
indicating  how  and  when  the  problem  will  be  overcome. 
Encourage  imagination,  reminding  students  that  if  they 
just  think  about  the  difficulties  involved  they  may  not  be 
able  to  envision  the  future,  as  seems  to  have  happened 
to  Newcomb,  Wells,  and  others  mentioned  in  the  article. 
Allow  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  this  activity. 

•  Invite  a  spokesperson  from  each  group  to  report  the 
prediction  and  ask  the  full  group  to  vote  on  whether  the 
prediction  is  credible. 

Vocabulary 
Page  136 

•  Roger  Bacon  was  fairly  accurate.  But  many  people  who 
followed  him  were  not  as  accurate.  Their  own 
knowledge  was  not  a  reliable  way  of  making  predictions. 

To  help  the  students  appreciate  these  words,  the 
following  strategy  may  be  used.  Call  for  a  definition  of 
“accurate”  and  have  students  suggest  examples  of 
complete  accuracy.  For  example,  the  right  answer  to  a 
math  question  or  an  electronic  watch  might  be 
suggested.  Would  a  fairly  accurate  watch  be  one  that 
was  precise  most  of  the  time  but  not  every  time,  or  one 
that  was  always  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  off?  Would  a 
reliable  watch  give  the  exact  time  in  every  case,  so  that 
the  wearer  could  trust  it?  After  discussion,  call  upon 
students  to  paraphrase  the  sentences.  Then  direct  their 
attention  back  to  the  predictions  at  the  bottom  of  page 
136  and  the  top  of  page  137.  Ask  the  students  to 
evaluate  which  of  the  predictions  are  absolutely  wrong 
and  which  are  only  partly  wrong  so  that  they  can 
appreciate  that  there  are  degrees  of  accuracy  and 
reliability. 

Page  137 

•  This  is  the  way  it  is  done  today. 

To  help  students  appreciate  the  utility  of  the 
demonstrative  and  of  the  expression,  ask  them  to 
consider  what  they  would  have  to  write  in  its  stead  if 
there  were  no  such  phrase.  To  do  this  will  require  them 
to  reread  the  preceding  sentences  about  the  recovery  of 
rockets.  After  discussing  the  students'  suggestions  for  a 
paraphrase,  ask  them  if  all  rockets  are  recovered  by 
recovery  vessels.  Discuss  the  use  of  the  absolute  here 
and  whether  it  is  appropriate. 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Divide  the  class  into  groups.  Have  each  group  select 
from  the  chart  developed  during  the  lesson  one  problem 
associated  with  living  in  space,  mining  the  sea  or  a 
distant  planet,  or  conducting  surgery  by  satellite,  and 
create  a  dramatic  scene  illustrating  the  problem. 
Suggest  that  the  group  members  confer,  then  write  out 
an  outline  of  the  plot  for  the  scene,  rehearse  it,  then 
present  it  to  the  class.  After  the  performances,  discuss 
the  scenes  from  the  standpoint  of  credibility. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  In  advance,  write  on  the  board: 

What  Might  Happen  If 

we  contact  beings  in  outer  space 
we  could  live  forever 

we  could  get  as  much  energy  as  we  need  from  the  sun 

we  could  choose  the  physical  and  mental 

characteristics  of  babies 

we  could  travel  by  teleportation 

we  could  teleport  minerals  mined  on  another  planet 

everyone  had  a  private  spacecraft 

every  household  was  plugged  into  one  central 

computer 

we  could  travel  twenty  years  into  the  future 
Have  the  students  form  small  groups,  choose  one  topic, 
and,  through  discussion,  develop  a  list  of  possible 
results.  Leave  enough  time  so  that  the  students  can 
share  their  ideas  in  a  full-class  discussion. 

Art 

•  Invite  the  students  to  illustrate  a  space  colony  or 
beings  from  another  galaxy.  Display  and  discuss  the 
resulting  art,  asking  each  student  to  explain  his  or  her 
work. 
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4.  Space  Child/139 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  story  is  a  fictional  realization  of  Arthur  C.  Clarke's 
and  Isaac  Asimov’s  prophecies  about  space  colonies 
and  solar  energy  in  the  twenty-first  century,  offering 
students  a  more  detailed  vision  to  consider  and  compare 
with  the  skeletal  ideas  they  have  discussed  thus  far.  As 
well,  the  story  is  narrated  in  the  present  tense,  which 
presents  an  opportunity  for  discussing  structural  means 
of  adding  credibility  to  futuristic  fiction.  To  engage 
interest,  initiate  a  discussion  of  current  space  news  and 
TV  and  movie  science-fiction  productions,  allowing 
time  for  each  student  who  wishes  to  share  knowledge  to 
do  so.  Then  ask  students  what  sports  and 
entertainments  might  be  available  to  space  colonists  in 
the  future.  Would  they  like  to  go  solar  sailing  in  a 
spacecraft  designed  with  gigantic,  gossamer-thin  sails, 
perhaps  several  kilometres  high  and  wide,  cupped  to 
catch  solar  winds  produced  by  intensely  colorful 
eruptions  on  the  sun's  surface?  What  kinds  of  things 
might  be  seen  while  sailing  in  such  a  vehicle?  Would  a 
solar-sailing  race  be  fun  to  watch  on  psychovision  back 
on  the  satellite  that  contains  the  living  quarters  and 
equipment  of  the  colonists?  Have  the  students  turn  to 
page  139  and  allow  time  for  them  to  respond  to  the 
illustration  and  the  story  title.  Read  and  discuss  the 
introductory  question,  then  suggest  students  read  the 
story  to  find  out  if  their  ideas  and  the  prophecies  they 
have  considered  are  like  the  author’s. 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  descriptive  part  of  Marie's  trip  did  you  find 
most  exciting?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Which  idea  of  the  future  did  you  find  most  difficult  to 
believe?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  do  Marie  and  her  father  talk  to  each  other?  (by 
radio)  Describe  what  you  think  the  equipment  looks  like. 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  types  of  transportation  are  used?  (space 
runabout,  transfer  vehicle,  lunar  lander,  space  tug) 

•  Which  experiences  are  new  to  Marie?  (seeing  a  solar 
energy  satellite,  the  scene  around  the  space  colony, 
seeing  her  father  at  work  in  space,  visiting  the  moon, 
cylinders  on  the  moon,  moonwalking,  mining  operation 
in  space) 

•  Which  experiences  are  familiar  to  her  but  strange  to 
us?  (riding  in  spacecraft,  talking  to  her  dad  in  space, 
weightlessness,  sleeping  in  space,  space  suits,  having 
friends  on  another  planet) 

•  How  is  the  mining  operation  on  the  moon  conducted? 
(rocks  are  dug  up,  placed  in  moving  buckets,  sped  along 
a  track,  catapulted  into  space  by  a  sudden  stop,  caught 
in  a  giant  net,  towed  to  the  space  colony  by  a  space  tug) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  143  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  story  are 
as  follows : 


appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the 
author's  craft  -  style 
appreciate,  understand  and  respond  to 
picturesque  language 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion  of  sports  and 
entertainment  in  space.  Ask  the  students  to  imagine 
that  these  events  were  being  telecast  to  an  audience  on 
Earth,  with  the  television  narrator  describing  events  as 
they  happen.  Read  the  following  samples  of  narrative 
aloud,  asking  students  to  listen  carefully  and  compare 
the  effect  each  way  of  describing  the  action  would  have 
on  viewers : 

Gliding  gracefully  through  the  velvety  sky,  the  solar 
sailors  ease  their  craft  into  position  to  wait  for  the 
starting  signal . .  .  There’s  the  flash! . .  .  Instantly  the 
magnificent  sails  unfurl  and  from  within  the  sailing 
craft,  the  solar  sailors  rotate  the  gleaming  sails  to 
catch  the  powerful  gust  of  solar  wind  which  will 
propel  them  forward.  The  shapes  are  dazzling. .  .  . 
There  goes  Luke  Skywalker  in  Starship  Heavens 
Above.  He  moves  out  with  amazing  grace  and  takes 
the  lead! 

The  sailing  craft  glided  gracefully  through  the  velvety 
sky.  The  solar  sailors  eased  their  craft  into  position  to 
wait  for  the  signal .  .  .  They  saw  the  flash  and  instantly 
unfurled  their  magnificent  sails.  From  within  the 
spacecraft,  the  sailors  rotated  the  gleaming  sails  to 
catch  the  powerful  gusts  of  solar  wind  that  propelled 
them  forward.  The  shapes  were  dazzling.  Luke 
Skywalker  in  Starship  Heavens  Above  sailed  out  with 
amazing  grace  and  took  the  lead! 

Ask  several  students  to  tell  when  the  action  described  in 
each  case  seems  to  happen,  and  how  the  audience  in 
each  case  would  feel  hearing  such  a  telecast. 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  story  to  find  any  example 
of  verbs  in  the  past  tense.  This  will  reveal  that  only  the 
present  and  future  tenses  have  been  used.  On  the  board, 
write  the  heading:  Author’s  Ways  of  Convincing 
Readers.  Underneath,  write:  Use  of  present  tense 

•  Ask  the  students  to  name  any  details  about  the  story 
that  made  it  seem  as  if  it  were  really  happening. 

Through  discussion,  elicit  the  following:  Marie's 
continuing  contact  with  Earth;  descriptions  consistent 
with  our  knowledge  of  conditions  in  space,  such  as 
weightlessness,  reduced  gravity,  temperature  and  lack 
of  atmosphere  on  the  moon;  the  effort  to  supply  Earth 
with  solar  energy;  dialogue  in  familiar  rather  than 
pseudoscientific  language  between  Mane  and  her 
parents.  As  the  second  point  under  the  heading,  write: 
"Use  of  facts  and  details  that  do  not  conflict  with  our 
knowledge.” 

•  Have  the  students  reread  page  140  of  the  text  to  find  a 
description  that  recalls  actual  pictures  of  the  moon  and 
Earth  transmitted  via  satellite  from  space.  The  students 
should  locate,  "To  one  side  is  the  moon,  large  and 
white.  Far  away,  the  earth  looks  like  a  bright 
blue-and-white-disk  in  a  pitch-black  sky.  ‘It’s  eerie  up 
here .  .  .  like  floating  through  a  sea  of  sparkling 
diamonds.'”  Allow  time  for  students  to  respond  to  the 
description  and  compare  it  to  photographs  they  have 
seen  and  to  astronauts'  descriptions  they  have  heard. 

•  Explain  that  this  is  an  example  of  picturesque 
language  used  to  give  readers  the  impression  that  they 
are  seeing  real  pictures,  like  looking  through  a  book  of 
photographs  or  landscape  paintings.  As  the  third  listing 
under  the  heading  on  the  board,  write:  Use  of 
picturesque  language.  Emphasize  that  all  these  means 
are  carefully  selected  by  the  author  to  create  the  story, 
and  may  be  used  by  the  students  as  well,  in  their  own 
creative  writing  activities. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  140 

•  “It's  eerie  up  here,"  Marie  thinks  to  herself.  “Sort  of 
like  magic  -  floating  through  a  sea  of  sparkling 
diamonds." 

Page  142 

•  Marie  has  many  questions  as  she  peers  out  of  the  lunar 
lander  while  it  descends  to  the  moon. 

To  increase  the  students’  skill  in  using  context  clues  to 
determine  meaning,  discuss  with  them  the  appositive 
sentence  that  picturesquely  describes  the  feeling  of 
eeriness,  and  the  name  “lunar  lander,"  which 
determines  the  direction  indicated  by  the  word 
“descend."  Following  this  discussion,  develop  a  list  of 
synonyms  and  antonyms  for  these  words.  For  example, 
uncanny,  marvelous;  humdrum,  predictable,  usual; 
starts  to  land,  goes  down  to;  ascends,  rises,  climbs. 

Have  the  students  suggest  context  sentences  for  each  of 
the  synonyms  and  antonyms,  drawing  upon  their  own 
experiences. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  pretend  that  they  are  the  space 
colonists  in  the  story.  Divide  the  class  into  groups. 
Explain  that  as  pioneers  they  will  have  to  devise  new 
sports  and  games  to  play  in  the  strange  new  conditions 
they  find  themselves  in  -  games  and  sports  that  will  help 
them  to  keep  their  minds  and  bodies  healthy,  and  that 
will  entertain  both  the  players  and  the  spectators  on  the 
colony  and  back  on  earth.  Each  group  is  to  devise  such  a 
game  and  write  out  a  clear  set  of  instructions. 

Research 

•  In  connection  with  the  writing  activity  described 
above,  encourage  the  students  to  go  to  the  library  and 
find  a  map  of  our  galaxy,  pinpoint  the  location  of  the 
space  satellite  and  find  out  about  the  atmospheric  and 
gravitational  conditions  that  they,  as  colonists,  would 
have  to  contend  with.  These  conditions  should  be 
accounted  for  in  the  games  they  devise.  For  this  phase 
of  the  activity,  alert  the  librarian  in  advance  so  that  the 
materials  and  information  will  be  readily  available  for  the 
students  to  use.  When  the  groups  have  finished  writing 
out  their  instructions,  have  them  exchange  work  and 
question  each  other  about  the  rationale  behind  the 
games,  and  about  any  points  that  are  not  clear. 

Drama 

•  Have  each  group  prepare  a  demonstration 
performance  of  the  space  game  devised  by  the 
members.  One  member  of  each  group  is  to  act  as 
narrator  and  “broadcast"  the  action  to  a  listening 
audience  on  the  satellite  and  back  on  Earth.  Explain  to 
the  students  that  you  will  also  be  reporting  the  games, 
but  for  a  magazine  or  newspaper  audience.  Write  up  a 
brief  article  describing  the  sporting  events  and  read  it 
aloud.  Ask  the  class  to  compare  the  tenses  used  in  the 
article  with  those  used  for  the  “broadcast. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  illustrate  a  scene  from  the  story,  a 
scene  from  one  of  the  performances  of  the  space  game 
devised,  or  a  solar-sailing  race  from  Starting  Points. 
Display  and  discuss  the  result  in  terms  of  artistic  means 
used  to  show  action  and  plausibility. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Obtain  a  recording  of  Orson  Welles'  radio  broadcast  of 
War  of  the  Worlds  and  play  it  for  the  students. 
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5.  The  Story  Machine/144 


Starting  Points 

In  this  lively  play,  set  about  a  century  or  two  hence, 

Isaac  Asimov  cleverly  borrows  structures  from  fable  to 
generate  thought  and  judgments  about  the  future  we  are 
right  now  creating.  To  give  students  the  necessary 
background,  and  to  tie  the  ideas  that  will  be  presented 
to  experience,  initiate  a  discussion  of  Saturday  morning 
cartoons.  Ask  students  to  describe  the  ones  they  liked 
best  as  young  children.  Explore  their  experiences  with 
other  forms  of  oral  story-telling:  fables  read  aloud  or 
invented  by  family  members,  story  sessions  at  the 
library,  films  based  on  fairy  tales,  radio  programs  for 
children.  Discuss  particular  fairy  tales,  like  Sleeping 
Beauty,  Jack  and  the  Beanstock,  and  Cinderella,  and 
invite  students  from  other  cultures  to  give  plot  outlines 
of  fairy  tales  in  their  respective  traditions.  Is  there  a 
moral  to  be  learned  in  each  of  these  tales?  What  virtues 
are  displayed  by  the  fabulous  heroes  featured  in  fables 
and  in  many  Saturday  cartoons?  Emphasize  that  all  of 
these  tales  carry  an  ancient  tradition  of  story-telling  in 
which  the  exploits  of  superheroes  were  told  by  poets  or 
bards.  Their  intent  was  to  delight  and  to  teach.  The 
poets  sometimes  told  of  gods  and  superheroes  and 
sometimes  of  real  battles  and  adventures.  Taken 
together,  their  stories  were  the  history  of  the 
imagination  and  real  experiences  of  a  people,  what  they 
valued  and  wished  for  and  how  they  behaved.  We  call 
these  stories  the  epic  of  a  people.  Our  epic  is  still 
building;  it  includes  the  fairy  tales  discussed  and  the 
modern  science  fiction  and  adventure  stories  that  tell  of 
our  values  and  dreams  and  our  real  accomplishments 
within  a  framework  of  fiction. 

Tell  the  students  that  they  will  be  reading  a  play  that 
features  a  futuristic  bard.  Read  the  title  of  the  play  and 
the  introduction  aloud,  then  prepare  for  a  dramatic 
reading  of  the  play,  allowing  the  students  to  read  it 
through  once  guickly.  When  they  are  finished,  have 
them  form  a  story  circle,  cast  the  parts  and  a  narrator  to 
read  the  opening  and  ending  which  appear  in  italics, 
and  ask  the  students  to  listen  to  see  if  they  agree  that 
the  Bard's  story  is  unsettling. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  sort  of  machine  is  the  Bard?  What  modern 
machines  is  it  like?  (it  is  a  computerized  story-teller;  it  is 
like  TV  and  radio  because  it  needs  to  be  programmed) 

•  Why  didn't  Niccolo  like  the  Bard?  (It  was  too 
old-fashioned.) 

•  Why  didn't  Niccolo  program  the  computer  to  tell  other 
stories?  (He  didn’t  know  how;  he  relied  on  computers  for 
everything.) 

•  Do  you  think  Niccolo  was  a  very  imaginative  person? 
Why  or  why  not?  (Probably  not;  he  waited  for  the  Bard  to 
entertain  him,  for  Anita  to  suggest  activities,  for  the 
computers  to  answer  every  question;  he  didn't  see  the 
value  of  learning  to  read  until  Anita  told  him  reading  and 
writing  could  be  used  as  a  secret  code.) 

•  When  the  Book  told  the  Bard,  "The  fundamental 
consideration  in  computing  is ...  ”  what  was  meant  by 
computing  and  what  necessary  thing  was  the  Book 
referring  to?  (Computing  is  thinking  and  reckoning;  the 
necessary  ingredient  is  imagination.) 

•  How  did  Isaac  Asimov  make  sure  that  we  would  know 
the  Book  was  talking  about  imagination?  (the  Bard 
continues  to  use  the  form  of  the  fable,  even  after  the 
Book  teaches  it  to  think  for  itself,  though  these  kinds  of 
stories  are  often  foolishly  dismissed  as  just  imagination, 
not  true  like  the  space  adventures  would  have  been  in 
Niccolo's  time) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  story  are 
as  follows : 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  the  author's 
point  of  view 

identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 

understanding  the  structure  of  different 
forms  of  narration 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion  about  fables, 
about  events  being  part  of  the  epic  of  a  whole  people, 
and  about  the  use  of  the  term  bard  to  designate  a  poet  or 
story-teller  who  relates  epic  stories.  Ask  the  students  to 
suggest  other  names  the  author  might  have  chosen  for 
the  story  machine:  would  Poet,  Storybox,  Fairfacts, 
Fablemaker,  etc.,  have  done  as  well?  Through 
discussion,  elicit  that  the  name  Bard  must  have  been 
very  carefully  selected  to  signal  to  readers  that  an  epic 
story  is  being  told.  We  know  this  because  the  Bard  uses 
four  very  familiar  structures  of  fable  in  western  culture: 
“Once  upon  a  time,  ’  ’  always  a  signal  of  the  kind  of  story 
to  be  told;  plots  that  involve  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly; 
the  quest,  which  always  involves  a  magician  and  a 
journey;  and  the  contrast  between  the  wise  and  the 
foolish.  These  plots  are  contrived  to  teach  something 
about  human  virtues. 

•  Having  reviewed  these  structures,  elicit  that  the  basic 
structural  parts  of  any  story  are  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end.  Then,  ask  the  students  to  reread  closely  the 
Bard’s  three  monologues.  When  the  students  have 
finished,  ask  them  why  the  author  didn’t  have  the  Bard 
make  five  long  speeches,  or  two.  This  should  reveal  the 
author's  deliberateness  in  making  the  Bard's  tale 
conform  to  the  basic  structure  of  the  epic  story:  our 
beginning  as  a  culture,  the  middle  of  our  collective  story, 
and  the  end  of  our  civilization,  predicted  in  the  last 
monologue. 


Discuss  with  the  students  that  the  crisis  point  in  any 
story  -  when  things  could  go  one  way  or  the  other - 
usually  comes  near  the  end  of  what  could  be  called  the 
middle  of  the  story,  when  the  problems  faced  by  the  hero 
have  all  been  described  and  the  hero's  actions  will 
determine  the  outcome,  whether  happy  or  sad.  Compare 
this  structure  to  a  play.  Most  often  live  plays  are  in  three 
acts,  the  crisis  coming  at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  In  a 
one-act  play  such  as  The  Story  Machine  there  is  also  a 
crisis  point  just  before  the  hero  takes  a  decisive  action, 
one  that  determines  the  ending.  At  this  point,  the  hero 
always  has  a  choice  of  doing  one  thing  or  the  other. 

•  Ask  students  to  identify  the  monologue  that  represents 
the  crisis  point  of  both  the  play  and  the  epic  and  to 
describe  the  actions  that  cause  the  Bard's  last 
monologue.  The  students  should  perceive  that  the 
second  monologue,  in  which  the  Bard  shows  creativity 
and  imagination  and,  through  fable,  tries  to  teach 
Niccolo  and  Anita  of  the  great  benefit  of  reading,  is  the 
dual  crisis  point.  They  should  recognize  as  well,  that  the 
choice  the  heroes  must  make  to  safeguard  our  culture  is 
to  listen  to  the  story  and  learn  from  it  -  that  they  must 
learn  to  read  and  think  problems  through  instead  of 
relying  on  computers.  Thus,  the  kick  and  the  trip  to 
Anita’s  to  listen  to  book  tapes  is  the  action  that  makes 
the  loss  of  human  imagination  inevitable.  Some 
perceptive  students  may  realize  that  the  Bard,  at  this 
point  in  the  story,  is  the  magician  figure  that 
traditionally  appears  in  fables,  since  it  embodies  the 
secret  knowledge  that  can  save  the  adventurers  and 
help  them  bring  back  the  boon  desired  by  the  whole 
people  on  whose  behalf  heroes  act. 

•  Explain  to  the  students  that  the  author  has  used  the 
techniques  discussed  to  present  his  own  point  of  view. 
Ask  the  students  to  summarize  the  author’s  point  of 
view  and  evaluate  whether  this  warning,  based  on  the 
connection  between  reading,  knowledge,and 
imagination,  should  be  taken  seriously  by  our  own 
generation  and  why.  Encourage  the  students  to  use 
evidence  from  their  own  experiences  to  support  their 
judgments.  Can  they  learn  to  think  and  imagine  without 
reading,  just  by  listening,  viewing,  talking,  etc.? 
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Vocabulary 
Page  150 

•  NICCOLO  (frankly  incredulous):  A  paper  table? 

To  help  students  fully  appreciate  the  meaning  of  this 
direction,  discuss  the  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase  "a 
paper  table,”  since  the  character  interpreted  the  phrase 
literally.  Would  the  students  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
people  in  the  past  had  tables  made  of  paper?  Would  they 
believe  it?  Elicit  that  the  dictionary  gives  multiple 
meanings  for  the  word  “table,”  and  develop  a  class  list: 
water  table,  table  of  contents,  multiplication  table,  table 
of  laws,  etc.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word  “frank” 
and  the  word  '  ‘ credible.  ’ '  Develop  two  lists :  one  of 
expressions  with  the  same  meaning  as  the 
underscored  -  e.g. ,  openly  doubting,  obviously 
skeptical,  clearly  unconvinced ;  and  another  of 
expressions  with  the  opposite  meaning  -  e.g. ,  privately 
believing,  secretly  convinced.  Call  upon  volunteers  to 
deliver  the  line  using  the  synonymous  and  opposite 
stage  directions  as  a  guide  to  tone  of  voice  and  facial 
expression  needed. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  work  alone  or  in  groups  to  write  a 
seguel  to  the  play,  as  suggested  in  the  To  do  on  page 
154  of  the  student  text. 

Drama 

•  Arrange  for  performances  of  several  of  the  scenes 
written  for  the  To  do  activity.  Discuss  each  in  terms  of 
credibility  and  compare  the  futuristic  vision  of  a 
computer-run  society  with  present-day  reliance  on  the 
computer,  eliciting  from  the  students  experiences  they 
have  had  or  heard  about  involving  computer  error  and 
breakdown. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  work  in  small  groups  to  finish  the 
fairy  tale  of  the  woodcutter  started  by  the  Bard  on  page 
145  of  the  student  text.  Encourage  the  students  to 
create  as  many  characters  as  there  are  members  of  the 
group,  then  tape  a  performance  of  the  resulting  tale. 
Invite  the  primary-grade  classes  in  to  listen  to  the  tapes 
and  elicit  from  them  their  responses:  what  characters 
they  liked  best,  what  parts  were  most  amusing  or 
frightening,  and  so  forth. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  The  "Summary  Activity"  in  the  student  text  might  be 
handled  as  a  full-class  activity.  For  this  alternative, 
develop  the  graph  on  the  board,  elicit  the  predictions 
made  in  the  readings,  and  list  them  on  the  board. 
Through  discussion  and  a  class  vote,  arrive  at  a 
consensus  as  to  the  probability  of  each  prediction  and 
record  the  result  on  the  graph  as  shown.  Following  this 
phase,  the  students  could  break  into  small  groups.  Each 
group  could  confer,  then  make  one  prediction  about  a 
given  year  in  the  future  and  report  it  to  the  class.  The 
class  can  evaluate  the  probability  and  record  the  result 
on  the  class  graph. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Have  the  students  review  each  selection,  choose  two 
prophecies  given  in  the  selection,  then  write  an 
explanatory  paragraph  for  each,  including 
the  date  of  the  prophecy 
the  name  of  the  prophet 
a  paraphrase  of  the  prophecy 
the  probable  clue  and  problem  that  prompted  the 
prophecy 

where  applicable,  the  probability  of  the  prophecy 
coming  true  and  why 

Several  of  the  resulting  paragraphs  could  be  read  aloud 
and  used  as  a  basis  for  class  discussion  and  an 
exchange  of  ideas. 
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But  Everyone 
Else  Is! 


OVERVIEW 

During  the  teen  years,  as  students  try  to  get  to  know 
themselves,  they  are  continually  torn  between  wanting 
to  stand  out  from  the  crowd  by  expressing  their  own 
unique  feelings  and  ideas,  and  wanting  to  be  accepted. 
Having  different  views,  tastes,  and  physical 
characteristics  can  be  troubling  for  teen-agers,  who,  like 
adults,  often  indulge  m  current  crazes  and  fads  to  relieve 
the  tension.  This  theme  is  designed  to  enlarge  their 
perspective  of  popular  social  behavior  and  add  to  their 
arsenal  of  means  for  developing  their  talents  and 
understanding. 

The  theme  begins  with  an  excerpt  from  Anne  of  Green 
Gables,  page  158,  in  which  this  charming  individualist’s 
effort  to  be  uncommon  results  in  a  disastrous  experience 
with  hair  dye.  By  using  context  clues  and  their  own 
knowledge,  the  students  discover  that  how  Anne  sees 
herself  and  the  world  is  very  much  influenced  by  her 
reading  experiences.  On  the  subject  of  uncommonness, 
the  students  are  presented  with  “Limericks,"  page  163, 
nonsense  verse  often  used  to  poke  fun  at  eccentrics. 
"Jokes,"  page  164,  shows  how  three  different 
generations  have  invented  jokes  to  express  their 
sensibility  and  how  each  form  derives  from  the 
prevailing  influence  of  the  day:  adventure  books,  radio, 
and  television  respectively.  Two  informational  articles 
follow  -  “Frisbee  Fun,"  page  167,  and  “The  History  of 
Roller  Skating,"  page  173-  which  give  the  students 
insight  into  the  interplay  between  creative  individuals 
and  the  public,  and  the  labored  process  by  which 
activities  become  popular.  The  theme  ends  with  the 
parody,  “Dust-Up  at  the  Royal  Disco,"  page  179,  in 
which  the  students  learn  how  an  author  can  play  with  a 
literary  form  to  produce  fun. 

These  selections,  together  with  the  many  suggested 
activities,  will  give  the  students  much  enjoyment  and 
help  them  to  develop  balanced  points  of  view,  which  will 
allow  them  to  be  themselves  and  still  be  part  of  the 
excitement  of  their  times. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  understanding  word  history 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of 

coined  words 

•  using  the  connectives  even  though 

and  but  also 

•  understanding  connotations 

•  using  embedded  nouns 

•  using  embedded  noun  phrases 

•  using  a  variety  of  descriptive 

sentences 

•  understanding  slang  expressions 

•  using  formal  and  informal  language 


’Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  m 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 

—  poetry: 

Mairzy  Doats  and  Dozy  Doats 
p.  204 

—  non-fiction: 

from  The  Guinness  Book  of 
World  Records  p.  193 
Safe  Skateboarding  p.  194 
Safety  Code  p.  194 

—  cartoon: 

Doug  Wright's  Family  p.  198 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  using  embedded  nouns  p.  202, 

p.  150 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  153 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  discussing  highly  complex  movies 

p.  144 

•  defining  fad  p.  144 

•  using  interviews  to  uncover  fads  in 

sports  p.  145 

•  exploring  the  meanings  of  uniformity 

and  conformity  p.  146 

•  listening  to  selections  from  West 

Side  Story  that  contain  slang 

p.  153 

Writing 

•  writing  paragraphs 

—  describing  different  points  of  view 

p.  152 

•  compiling  a  list  of  fads  p.  145 

•  writing  sentences  using  connectives 

p.  148 

•  compiling  a  dictionary  of  slang  p.  207 
Research 

•  researching  the  history  of  marathon 

p.  144 

•  researching  dance  marathons  of  the 

Depression  p.  145 

•  researching  safety  materials  for 

skateboarding  p.  145 

•  researching  current  fads  p.  145 

•  researching  fads  in  music  p.  151 

•  researching  the  use  of  formal  English 

p.  152 

•  researching  slang  p.  153 

•  researching  dances  of  the  past  p.  204 

Drama 

•  dramatizing  a  fad  from  various  points 

of  view  p.  147 

•  role-playing  situations  requiring 

formal  and  informal  language 

p.  152 

Art 

drawing  cartoons  satirizing  current 
clothing  fads  p.  148 
sketching  future  clothing  p.  150 
making  an  illustrated  dictionary  of 
fashions  p.  201 
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But  Everyone  Else  Is! 

Focus: 

coping  with  the  inner  conflict  of  wanting  to  stand  out  from  the  crowd, 
yet  wanting  to  be  accepted 


Topics: 

•  self-image  •  eccentricity  •  sensibility  •  creativity  •  values 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  gain  understanding  of  details  which 

establish  a  point  of  view 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different 

forms  of  writing 

•  gam  literal  and  inferential 

comprehension  of  sequence  of 
time,  process,  ideas 

•  use  sequence  to  predict  outcomes 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond 

to  picturesque  language 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

from  Anne  of  Green  Gables 
p.  158 

Dust-up  at  the  Royal  Disco 
p.  179 

—  poetry: 

Limericks  p.  163 

—  non-fiction: 

Frisbee  Fun  p.  167 
The  History  of  Roller  Skating 
p.  173 
—jokes: 

Jokes  p.  164 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary/word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  115 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  taping  segments  from  Anne  of  Green 

Gables  p.  120 

•  discussing  ad  strategies  p.  120 

•  performing  limericks  p.  121 

•  reading  nonsense  verse  p.  121 

•  monitoring  TV  and  radio  variety 

shows  for  samples  of  jokes  p.  123 

•  discussing  a  new  toy  p.  125 

•  discussing  a  class  outing  p.  129 

•  arguing  for  and  against  roller  skating 

p.  129 

Writing 

•  writing  scripts  p.  120 

•  writing  limericks  p.  121 

•  compiling  jokes  p.  166 

•  writing  letters  presenting  ideas  for  a 

new  toy  p.  125 

•  writing  paragraphs  p.  129 

•  writing  scripts  for  a  TV  comedy 

special  p.  131 

Research 

•  researching  dyeing  and  hairstyles 

p.  162 

•  gathering  samples  of  jokes  popular  in 

the  past  p.  123 

•  researching  inventions  p.  172 

•  researching  and  designing  a  toy  for 

the  disabled  p.  125 

•  researching  sports  history  p.  129 

•  researching  the  telephone,  telegraph, 

etc.  p.  131 

•  researching  popular  hairstyles  in 

different  periods  p.  120 

Drama 

•  performing  scripts  written  for  Anne 

of  Green  Gables  p.  120 

•  organizing  a  vaudeville  show  p.  123 

•  demonstrating  moon-skating  p.  129 

Art 

•  illustrating  futuristic  roller  skates 

p.  129 

•  staging  an  art  show  of  updated 

characters  from  familiar  fairytales 

p.  131 

Other  Media 

•  viewing  a  silent  film  p.  123 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of 

and  Details 

details  which  establish  a 

point  of  view 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 

•  identify  and  respond  to 
different  forms  of  writing 

•  understanding  the 
structure  of  different 
forms  of  narration  — 
fairytales,  parody 

•  gam  literal  and 
inferential 
comprehension  of 
sequence  —  time, 
process,  events 

•  use  sequence  to  predict 
outcomes 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  appreciate,  understand 
and  respond  to 
picturesque  language 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

In  advance,  ask  the  students  to  obtain  snapshots  of 
family  members,  family  friends,  and  neighbors  taken 
when  these  persons  were  teen-agers.  Tell  the  students 
to  mark  the  date  each  photo  was  taken  and  the  name  of 
the  owner  on  the  back  so  that  it  can  be  easily  identified 
and  returned.  Bring  in  one  of  yourself  to  contribute  to 
the  collection.  Allow  time  for  the  class  to  browse  and 
enjoy  these  pictures  and  to  comment  upon  the 
differences  in  fashion.  Participate  by  highlighting  the 
dates  and  any  changes  that  are  evident  -  the  students 
might  enjoy  arranging  the  pictures  in  chronological 
sequence  to  bring  these  differences  out.  Then  have  the 
students  look  around  the  class  to  decide  if  their  own 
clothing  and  hairstyles  exhibit  common  characteristics 
that  might  look  strange  to  a  grade  six  class  twenty  years 
from  now.  Why  do  different  people  and  groups  find 
different  styles  attractive?  Do  people  see  in  different 
ways?  What  is  a  point  of  view?  When  the  students  are 
dressing  in  the  morning  -  or  when  they  are  out  shopping 
for  clothes,  bikes,  etc.  -  do  they  try  to  be  different  from 
everyone  else  or  the  same?  Allow  time  for  students  to 
explain  their  motives,  then  have  them  turn  to  page  156 
in  their  texts.  Discuss  the  heading  and  illustration,  and 
the  ideas  presented  in  the  introductory  paragraphs. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Provide  a  book  suitable  for  containing  samples  and 
illustrations  of  fads.  Organize  the  book  into  categories: 
Sayings,  Jokes,  Comics,  Dress,  Hairdos,  Games,  Songs, 
Cars,  Dances,  Beautiful  People.  Have  the  students 
collect  samples  -  lyrics,  photographs,  magazine 
pictures,  game  instructions  -  to  contribute  to  the  class 
book,  and  have  them  decide  on  a  title.  Encourage  the 
students  to  use  the  collected  material  as  a  source  of 
ideas  for  their  creative  activities  -  writing  and 
dramatizations  -  suggested  under  Departure  Points 
throughout  the  unit.  To  make  the  activity  effective, 
assign  a  group  to  each  of  the  categories  in  the  book,  but 
explain  that  while  the  major  responsibility  for  a  given 
category  rests  with  the  appointed  group,  anyone  may 
contribute  to  any  category.  However,  the  submissions 
must  be  given  to  the  group  in  charge,  since  samples 
must  be  arranged  in  chronological  sequence  and 
labelled  accordingly.  As  the  class  book  builds  and 
begins  to  show  patterns  of  change,  use  it  to  highlight 
discussions  of  changes  in  public  tastes,  attitudes  and 
points  of  view. 
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2.  Organize  a  camera  crew  for  picture-taking.  The  object 
is  to  get  snapshots  of  individuals  who  stand  out  in  a 
crowd,  unusual  buildings  or  ones  that  are  typical  of  a 
certain  era,  etc.  When  the  photographs  have  been 
developed,  review  them,  then  enlist  the  class’  aid  in 
obtaining  recordings  of  popular  and  novelty  songs  from 
the  past  and  present  that  are  typical  or  expressive  of  the 
individuals  or  eras  indicated  in  the  photographs.  For 
example,  if  you  have  a  picture  of  a  building  from  the 
twenties,  get  a  charleston  record  or  an  A1  Jolson  album 
and  play  it  for  the  class.  Discuss  idioms  in  the  song 
lyrics. 

3.  Have  the  students  write  letters  to  members  of 
communities  that  use  dress  as  a  symbol  of  their  beliefs 
or  profession:  nuns,  monks,  priests,  Hutterites,  the 
Armed  Forces  here  and  abroad,  nurses,  police,  etc.  The 
letters  should  request  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  uniform,  its  origin  and  development,  and  its  utility. 
Discuss  the  information  obtained  in  class  by  contrasting 
fads  with  long-standing  and  functional  modes  of  dress, 
and  individualism  with  group  identification.  Explore  the 
students’  private  feelings. 

4.  Begin  an  "idiom  display"  by  brainstorming  current 
idioms  with  the  students  and  assigning  individuals  to 
write  definitions  for  each  of  the  idioms.  Discuss  how  to 
display  these  on  a  bulletin  board.  Then,  encourage 
students  to  collect  idioms  from  other  eras.  As  each 
idiom  is  brought  in  and  posted,  the  collector  should 
assign  another  member  of  the  class  to  find  its  definition 
and  establish  its  era. 

5.  Have  the  following  reading  materials  in  the  classroom 
for  students  to  enjoy  during  spare  time. 

Bibliography: 

Blocher,  Arlo.  Rock.  Troll  Associates.  Newed.  1976. 
Large  print  text  and  color  photos  capture  the  heart 
and  soul  of  rock  and  roll :  Bill  Haley  to  ' '  glitter  rock .  ’  ’ 
Gr.  5-10. 

*  Brett,  Katharine  B.  Haute  Couture:  Notes  on  Designers 
and  their  Clothes  in  the  Collections  of  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum.  ROM.  1969. 

A  survey  of  dress  and  millinery  design  in  the  20th 
century,  including  biographies  of  high-fashion 
designers. 

Gr.  8  and  up. 


*  Cosentmo,  Frank  and  Glynn  Leyshon.  Olympic  Gold: 
Canada's  Winners  in  the  Summer  Games.  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston.  1976. 

A  chronicle  of  Canadian  Olympic  champions  from  the 
Winnipeg  Shamrocks  lacrosse  team  of  1904  to  the 
Equestrian  Grand  Prix  victory  of  1968. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

*  Craig,  John.  The  Wormburners .  Scholastic-TAB.  1975. 

A  group  of  long-distance  runners  works  hard  to 
organize  a  fund-raising  marathon. 

Gr.  7  and  up. 

*  Ferguson,  Bob.  Who's  Who  in  Canadian  Sport. 
Prentice-Hall.  1977. 

A  biographical  dictionary  with  over  1300  entries  of 
persons  connected  with  Canadian  sport. 

Gr.  7  and  up. 

Gould,  Marilyn  and  George  Gould.  Skateboards, 
Scooterboards,  &  Seatboards  You  Can  Make.  Lothrop, 
Lee  and  Shepard.  1977. 

Instructions  on  how  to  make  a  skateboard,  two 
variations  of  the  board,  and  how  to  ride  them  once 
they  are  built. 

Gr.  7-9. 

*  Hinkson,  Jim.  Box  Lacrosse:  The  Fastest  Game  on  Two 
Feet.  J.M.  Dent.  1974. 

An  illustrated  introduction  to  squash  by  a  high  school 
coach. 

Gr.  7-9. 

Poynter,  Margaret.  Fnsbee  Fun .  Messner.  1977. 

A  description  of  the  development  and  varied 
techniques  of  the  frisbee  fad. 

Gr.  3-6. 

*  Schwarz,  George.  Soccer.  Collier  Macmillan.  1976. 

An  illustrated  rulebook  and  guide  to  positions  and 
tactics  of  the  game. 

Gr.  4  and  up. 

‘Wayne,  Bennett,  ed .  Hockey  Hotshots .  Garrard.  1977. 
Biographies  of  seven  hockey  greats  including  Bobby 
Hull,  Bobby  Orr,  and  Jacques  Plante. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

Weir,  LaVada .  Roller  Skating  Book .  Messner.  1979. 

An  illustrated  guide  to  basics  and  safety. 

Gr.  4-9. 

Weir,  LaVada.  Skateboards  and  Skateboarding:  The 
Complete  Beginner's  Guide.  Messner.  1977. 

A  comprehensive  introduction  to  an  exciting  sport. 
Includes  information  on  clothing,  equipment,  riding 
techniques  and  construction. 

Gr.  4-8. 


*  Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "But  Everyone  Else  Is!"  in 
Starting  Points  in  Language  may  be  integrated  in  this 
suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/C 

Page  190.  Starting  Points  Activities 

1.  Page  196.  Photographs  of  fashion  fads  of  the  past  lead 
to  discussion  and  activities  focussing  on  fashion  in  the 
present.  The  students  can  explore  their  own  motives  for 
wanting  to  look  the  same  as  their  friends. 


3.  Page  198.  Cartoons  show  two  points  of  view  on 
dressing  to  fit  in  with  the  group;  they  highlight  the 
impracticality  of  fashion  fads.  Related  skills  activities 
use  the  idea  of  drawbacks  to  introduce  the 
conditional-clause  connectives  even  though  and  but 
also. 


5.  Page  204.  A  novelty-song  lyric  from  the  1930s  shows 
another  form  of  nonsense  verse  with  another  purpose:  to 
celebrate  rather  than  deride  eccentricity.  A  photograph 
of  a  dance  craze  leads  to  using  descriptive  words  and 
sentences  to  build  paragraphs. 

6.  Page  200.  Photographs  and  illustrations  of  eccentric 
fashions  prompt  research  into  fashion  fads  of  the  past. 
The  related  language-skills  activity  shows  the  difference 
in  effect  between  using  connotative  and  denotative 
words  to  describe  unusual  clothing. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/C 

Page  156.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Page  158.  An  excerpt  from  Anne  of  Green  Gables 
explores  the  point  of  view  of  a  girl  who  wants  to  be 
different,  and  the  consequences  of  being  too  different. 


4.  Page  163.  Three  nonsense  limericks  express  the 
majority  point  of  view  of  eccentric  behavior  and 
fashions. 


7.  Page  164.  Three  joke-fads  illustrate  how  different 
generations  have  altered  the  structure  of  jokes  to  reflect 
their  points  of  view  and  experience. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  C 

8.  Page  206.  Slang  expressions  dating  from  1831  through 
to  the  late  1960s  introduce  a  vocabulary-building  lesson 
that  shows  how  informal  language  and  idioms  reflect 
shared  viewpoints,  signal  friendliness  among  members 
of  the  same  generation,  and  gradually  become  standard 
usage. 

9.  Page  192.  Pictures  and  an  excerpt  from  the  Guinness 
Book  of  World  Records  introduce  novel  skills  and 
physical-endurance  fads.  The  related  word-history 
activity  traces  the  origin  of  such  contests  to  ancient 
Greece. 


11.  Page  194.  An  article  on  skateboarding  and  a  safety 
code  introduce  a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  process  of 
development  of  this  current  sports  fad  derived  from 
rollerskating  and  surfboarding.  The  companion 
vocabulary-building  exercise  highlights  the  process  by 
which  novelty  activities  and  toys  generate  coinages  in 
our  language. 


13.  Page  202.  Using  the  general  context  of  fads,  the 
students  combine  sentences  by  embedding  nouns  and 
noun  phrases. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/C 


10.  Page  167.  “Frisbee  Fun”  describes  the 
resourcefulness  and  practical  work  that  went  into  the 
creation  of  this  popular  physical  activity,  and  the 
interplay  between  the  public  and  the  inventor.  The 
students  infer  the  inventor’s  point  of  view  from  his 
methodical  approach  and  imaginativeness. 


12.  Page  173.  “The  History  of  Roller  Skating’  ’  describes 
the  long  process  of  refining  an  idea  for  a  popular  sport 
and  gives  insight  into  the  numerous  interacting  factors 
that  influence  its  popularity  from  generation  to 
generation. 


14.  Page  179.  Word  play,  current  language,  and  activity 
idioms  are  imposed  on  a  fairy-tale  structure  in  “Dust-Up 
at  the  Royal  Disco.”  The  students  learn  how  parody  is 
produced  and  to  appreciate  it  as  another  good-natured 
form  of  humor  for  deriding  public  manners  and  mores. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Anne  of  Green  Gables/158 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

In  this  excerpt  from  the  novel,  Anne's  desire  to  change 
herself  from  an  ordinary  character  into  a  romantic 
heroine  has  ironic  results  when  she  chooses  hair  dye 
from  a  door-to-door  pedlar  as  the  agent  of  her 
metamorphosis  -  ironic  because  the  poor  result 
catapults  her  a  good  deal  further  from  the  realm  of  the 
ordinary  than  she  intended;  and  because,  like  so  many 
others,  in  trying  to  be  extraordinary  she  becomes  a 
victim.  To  provide  a  thematic  focus  for  the  reading, 
discuss  the  concept  of  ideal  types.  Each  student  could 
be  asked  to  name  a  favorite  story  and  select  an  actor  or 
actress  to  play  the  lead  in  a  film  or  TV  version.  What 
particular  aspect  of  personality  or  appearance  makes  the 
chosen  person  ideal  for  the  part?  When  each  student  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  contribute,  present  the  group  with 
another  idea  to  consider  -  have  the  students  imagine 
that  a  famous  novelist  and  screenwriter  has  written 
their  life  story.  Who  would  they  choose  to  play  the  lead 
in  the  film  version?  Why?  Is  it  possible  that  the  chosen 
actor  or  actress  comes  closest  to  the  student's 
ideal  self?  Does  anyone  in  the  group  think  of 
herself  or  himself  as  a  minor  character  or  a  supporting 
actor'?  Read  the  title  and  introduction.  Explain  that  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  where  the  novel  is  set,  many 
people  are  of  Irish  or  Scottish  descent,  making  red  hair  a 
very  common  sight.  As  suggested,  have  the  students 
read  to  find  out  what  happens  when  Anne  tries  to 
change  her  hair  color.  As  well,  aslfthem  to  pay  attention 
to  Anne's  way  of  expressing  herself  and  the  author's 
way  of  describing  the  scenes  to  see  if  they  can  pick  up 
mental  pictures  of  Anne  as  she  would  like  to  be  and 
Anne  as  seen  from  the  outside.  Remind  the  students  to 
stop  and  consider  the  questions  in  the  margins. 


Talking  Points 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  162  of  the  student  text. 

•  If  you  were  describing  a  similar  happening  to  your 
mother  or  a  friend,  would  you  use  words  like  implicitly, 
feelingly,  dreadful  and  expressions  like  “it  touched  my 
heart,"  “in  a  trice,"  “he  positively  assured  me,"  and 

1  ’you  little  know  how  wretched  I  am’  ’?  Why  not?  (The 
words  and  expressions  are  unusual  and  sound  as  if  they 
were  taken  from  a  fable  or  an  overly  dramatic  novel.) 

•  Why  did  Anne  want  to  change  her  hair  color  from  red 
to  black?  (Probably  because  princesses  in  fables  and 
fairy  tales  always  have  raven  black  hair  or  gold  hair  that 
glistens  like  the  sun,  and  not  one  of  them  has  red  hair,  or 
brownish  hair  or  any  of  the  shades  in  between;  Anne 
hated  being  ordinary.) 

•  Compared  to  Anne's  style  of  talking,  how  would  you 
describe  Manila’s  way  with  words?  (Manila’s  style  is 
straightforward  and  down-to-earth.) 

•  When  did  Anne  first  realize  that  her  motive  for  dying 
her  hair  was  vanity,  and  not  hatred  of  red  hair  as  she  had 
thought?  (when  she  saw  herself  in  the  mirror  after 
Manila  had  cut  off  her  hair) 

•  How  do  the  modern  pedlars  -  TV  ads  -  take  advantage 
of  people’s  desire  to  be  extraordinary?  (Answers  will 
vary;  but  encourage  the  students  to  cite  particular  ads 
and  describe  the  techniques,  particularly  that  of  using 
people  who  look  like,  or  are  made  up  to  look  like,  heroes 
and  heroines  in  modern  fantasies  and  fictions.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  excerpt 
are  as  follows: 


gam  understanding  of  details  which  establish  a 
point  of  view 

appreciate,  understand  and  respond  to 
picturesque  language 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion  of  ideal  types. 
Discuss  the  process  by  which  public  ideals  of  personal 
style  and  appearance  are  created.  Have  the  students 
seen  old  magazines  and  movies  that  show  ideal  types  of 
a  former  age?  What  accounts  for  the  changes  in  the 
popular  ideals  of  beauty,  attractiveness  of  personality, 
and  style  of  expression?  Ideas  to  be  explored  include  the 
desire  of  each  new  generation  to  be  different  from  the 
former  generation.  The  process  is  well  understood  by 
manufacturers  and  advertisers,  and  it  is  profitable  for 
them  to  help  the  public  out  by  proposing  new  models. 
These  models  are  changed  and  adapted  until  buying 
patterns  show  that  the  new  images  have  been  accepted. 
Other  ideals  adopted  by  the  public  come  from  fantasy 
and  fiction. 

•  As  the  students  listen,  reread  Anne’s  description  of 
the  scene  between  herself  and  the  pedlar.  Ask  the 
students  to  try  to  picture  the  characters  and  the  action. 
Do  the  students  agree  that  Anne's  story  resembles  a 
scene  from  a  silent  movie  or  an  illustration  in  a  book  of 
fables?  Why?  Encourage  students  to  describe  the  type  of 
pedlar  portrayed  in  Anne’s  melodrama  and  the  type  of 
heroine  she  fancies  herself. 

•  Through  questioning  and  discussion,  elicit  that  if,  like 
Anne,  we  cast  ourselves  as  heroes  and  heroines  in 
make-believe  stories,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  as  critical  as 
we  ought  to  be  of  people  who  may  be  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  our  wish  to  be  better  than  we  are. 


•  To  emphasize  that  the  judgments  we  make  of 
ourselves  often  reflect  not  our  own  views  about  what  is 
good  or  bad  but  the  real  or  imagined  views  of  others,  ask 
the  students  to  contrast  Anne's  original  idea  about  her 
hair  with  the  author's  description  of  it.  Encourage 
students  to  give  examples  of  experiences  when  their 
point  of  view  about  themselves  differed  from  another’s. 
Have  students  skim  the  selection  to  find  examples  of 
picturesque  language.  Then,  have  the  students 
paraphrase  each  example  and  decide  whether  the 
original  or  the  paraphrase  better  suits  the  selection. 
Encourage  them  to  explain  their  choices. 

Vocabulary 
Page  158 

•  Never  in  all  her  life  had  Marilla  seen  anything  so 
grotesque  as  Anne’s  hair  at  that  moment. 

Page  159 

•  "But  I  didn't  mean  to  dye  it  green,  Marilla,”  protested 
Anne  dejectedly. 

To  bring  out  the  meaning  of  these  words,  have  the 
students  compare  their  feelings  in  the  same  situation 
with  Anne’s  and  Marilla’s:  how  they  would  respond  if, 
coming  home  after  school,  they  found  that  their  mother 
had  green  hair,  with  streaks  of  red;  and  how  they  feel 
inside  when  they  have  done  something  foolish  without 
intending  to  and  been  the  object  of  a  respected  adult’s 
sarcasm.  Allow  time  for  an  exchange  of  ideas,  then  elicit 
synonyms  for  each  word  and  list  them  on  the  board.  For 
example,  for  "grotesque,”  the  students  may  mention 
ugly,  unnatural,  horrible ;  for  “dejectedly,"  they  may 
suggest  sadly,  miserably,  whiningly.  By  substituting 
each  word  in  the  context  of  the  sentence  and  discussing 
the  shifts  in  meaning,  have  them  select  the  best 
synonym,  that  is,  the  one  that  least  disturbs  the  original 
meaning  and  best  captures  the  respective  character’s 
feeling. 

Page  158 

•  Anne  had  slid  to  the  floor  in  despairing  obedience. 

Have  two  or  three  volunteers  dramatize  Anne  sliding  off 
her  bed  to  the  floor  at  Manila’s  command.  Then  elicit 
from  the  class  situations  from  their  own  experience 
when  they  have  shown  despair  while  obeying  a 
command. 
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Page  160 

•The  pedlar  had  certainly  spoken  the  truth  when  he 
declared  that  the  dye  wouldn’t  wash  off,  however  his 
truthfulness  might  be  impeached  in  other  respects. 

Page  161 

•Her  friend,  Diana,  alone  of  outsiders  knew  the  fatal 
secret,  but  she  promised  solemnly  never  to  tell,  and  it 
may  be  stated  here  and  now  that  she  kept  her  word. 

To  help  students  appreciate  the  humor  created  by  this 
word  choice,  have  them  listen  as  you  read  aloud,  "He 
said  it  would  turn  my  hair  a  beautiful  raven  black  -  he 
positively  assured  me  that  it  would.  ’  ’  Ask  the  students 
to  make  a  mental  picture  of  the  scene  and  imagine  what 
he  might  have  said  to  Anne,  what  tone  of  voice  he  might 
have  used,  the  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  coaxed  her  to  buy 
the  dye.  What  words  would  the  students  use  to  describe 
the  pedlar’s  character?  Sly? Foxy?  Cunning?  Greasy? 
Slick?  Have  the  students  imagine  the  pedlar  in  court, 
before  a  judge,  answering  to  the  charge  of  misleading  an 
innocent  young  maiden.  What  might  the  judge  say  to 
the  pedlar  and  what  might  the  pedlar  answer?  After  a 
lively  exchange  of  ideas,  have  the  students  paraphrase 
the  sentence. 

Follow  the  same  strategy  for  the  phrase  "fatal  secret" : 
listen  to  the  sentence;  imagine  the  scene;  discuss 
Diana’s  character  and  the  dialogue;  paraphrase  the 
sentence.  Is  the  expression  a  deliberate  overstatement? 
What  effect  is  created? 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•Have  groups  of  two  or  three  students  write  a  script  for 
the  scene  between  Anne  and  the  pedlar.  Before  the 
students  begin,  discuss  with  them  the  need  to  preserve 
Anne’s  characteristic  choice  of  words,  which  she  uses 
to  achieve  a  personal  style  and  which  shows  her  ideal,  or 
internal,  view  of  herself  and  of  others  -  in  particular,  the 
pedlar.  As  the  students  work,  circulate  among  them  to 
give  assistance  and  encouragement  as  needed  to 
maintain  enthusiasm. 

Drama 

•Have  each  group  perform  their  scene  (suggested 
above)  for  the  class.  Discuss  the  effectiveness  of  each  in 
terms  of  language  choice  and  its  effect  in  helping  the 
audience  to  understand  Anne’s  view  of  herself  and  of 
others. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Have  groups  of  students  produce  on  tape  dramatic 
readings  of  the  story,  each  group  taping  a  different 
segment.  For  this  activity,  the  students  may  wish  to 
read  the  novel  and  choose  other  scenes  to  perform.  With 
your  help,  the  students  may  decide  as  a  class  which 
scenes  would  give  listeners  an  overview  of  the  entire 
novel.  The  resulting  tapes  might  then  be  played  back  in 
sequence.  The  post-listening  discussion  might  then 
centre  on  the  changes  that  occur  in  Anne's  point  of 
view. 

•Have  each  student  select  a  television  ad  that  uses  the 
principle  of  ideal  types  to  sell  a  product  and  describe  the 
model  and  the  strategy  used  to  the  class.  Discuss  the 
reasons  for  the  ad’s  effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness. 

Research 

•Use  the  To  do  on  page  162  of  the  student  text. 

•Assign  a  "Historical  Hairdos  Task  Force"  to  research 
hairstyles  popular  in  different  periods  and,  when 
possible,  fix  their  hair  to  demonstrate  the  fashion.  Each 
member  of  the  task  force  is  to  give  an  oral  report 
explaining  the  time  during  which  the  style  was  popular, 
what  class  of  people  or  age  group  wore  it,  and  describe 
any  special  equipment  or  procedures  that  were  used  to 
produce  the  style.  Have  one  member  of  the  group  report 
exclusively  on  dyes  or  other  methods  of  changing  hair 
color.  For  this  activity,  alert  the  librarian  so  that  the 
students  will  have  expert  assistance  in  locating 
information  and  illustrations. 
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2.  Limericks/163 


Starting  Points 

These  three  limericks  humorously  illustrate  how  people 
commonly  react  to  those  whose  manner  of  dress  makes 
them  stand  out  from  the  crowd.  To  introduce  the 
limericks,  draw  upon  the  students’  experiences  of 
wearing  favorite  articles  of  clothing  that  gradually  were 
regarded  as  their  mark  of  identification  and  were, 
perhaps,  regarded  as  eccentric  by  their  peers.  The 
discussion  might  also  include  their  own  feelings  about 
clothing  and  hairstyles  dictated  by  parents  who  fail  to 
understand  the  subtleties  of  fashion  among  their  age 
group.  How  do  friends  and  younger  children  react  to 
eccentricities  of  dress  or  manner?  Why  is  it  considered 
appropriate  to  wear  certain  types  of  fashions  on  some 
occasions  and  not  on  others,  or  to  behave  in  certain 
ways  at  one  time  and  not  another?  With  their  texts 
closed,  have  the  students  listen  as  you  read  the  first 
limerick  to  see  if  they  can  discover  the  pattern  of  rhythm 
and  predict  what  the  pattern  of  the  next  limerick  will  be. 
After  you  have  read  the  first  limerick,  have  students 
sound  out  the  pattern  for  the  next  limerick,  using  da,  da. 
Then  have  the  students  read  the  other  two  limericks 
aloud  to  see  if  their  predictions  are  correct. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  patterns  did  you  notice?  (Lines  one,  two,  and  five 
have  the  same  end  rhyme;  lines  three  and  four  have  a 
different  rhyme.) 

•  What  was  the  same  about  the  subject  of  all  three 
limericks?  (All  three  featured  an  eccentric  character.) 

•  In  what  way  is  a  limerick  like  a  joke?  (The  last  line  is 
the  punch  line.) 

•  In  the  first  limerick,  the  eccentric  old  lady  says  she 
wears  the  kettle  to  show  her  mettle.  Have  you  heard  this 
expression  before,  and  what  do  we  call  this  form  of  word 
play?  (“Mettle"  means  strength  of  character;  it  is  a  play 
on  metal  and  is  called  a  pun.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  limericks,  as  suggested  in  the 
To  do  on  page  163  of  the  student  text.  Beforehand, 
emphasize,  again,  the  rhyme  pattern  that  must  be 
observed  (aa  bb  a)  and  the  rhythm  pattern  (3/3  2/2  3). 

Speaking /Listening 

•Invite  the  students  to  perform  their  limericks  for  the 
class.  Discuss  the  character  created  in  each  case. 

•  Obtain  a  copy  of  Edward  Lear's  A  Book:  of  Nonsense  or 
Nonsense  Songs  or  Laughable  Lyrics.  Select  verses  to 
read  aloud,  and  keep  the  books  in  the  classroom  for  the 
students  to  browse  through  at  their  leisure. 
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3.  Jokes/164 


Starting  Points 

This  selection  of  jokes  demonstrates  that  the  trends  of 
fashion  influence  much  more  than  personal  appearance, 
extending  even  to  humor.  To  prepare  for  the  reading, 
invite  each  student  in  the  group  to  tell  a  favorite  joke. 
Then  discuss  how  jokes  came  to  be  invented.  Have  the 
students  ever  made  up  a  joke?  Explain  that  joke  makers 
are  different  from  the  average  person,  because  they 
study  the  inner  patterns  and  the  general  form  of  jokes. 
When  they  understand  these  patterns,  they  can  use 
them  as  a  guide  to  joke  making.  Elicit  from  the  students 
any  patterns  they  have  observed  about  jokes,  then  ask 
whether  they  think  that  jokes  are  always  exactly  as 
funny  to  the  listener  whenever  they  are  told  or  whether 
jokes,  like  clothing  and  hairstyles,  are  part  of  the  whole 
business  of  fashion,  distinguishing  the  tastes  of  one 
generation  from  those  of  another.  Have  the  students 
break  into  small  groups  to  read  the  selection,  and  ask 
them  to  note  how  many  types  of  jokes  are  described  and 
when  each  type  was  particularly  popular. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  three  types  of  joke  were  contained  in  the  article? 
(Tom  Swifties,  Knock-knock  jokes,  and  Elephant  jokes.) 

•  When  was  each  type  popular?  (Tom  Swifties  in  the 
1900s  and  1950s,  Knock-knock  jokes  in  the  1930s,  and 
Elephant  jokes  in  the  1960s) 

•  In  what  ways  are  Tom  Swifties  different  from  the  other 
types?  (They  invariably  have  only  one  line,  which  takes 
the  form  of  a  sentence  of  guoted  dialogue  and  an  adverb 
at  the  end  that  supplies  the  punch,  or  twist.  Tom  is  an 
identifiable  character.) 

•  What  is  unusual  about  the  Knock-knock  jokes?  (They 
are  like  a  routine  for  two  comics:  both  the  listener  and 
teller  know  the  form,  and  the  listener  agrees  to  ask  the 
same  questions  in  every  case,  or  the  joke  would  be 
spoiled;  the  punch  line  always  completes  a  word  in  the 
second  line,  or  comments  upon  the  line  in  some  way.) 

•  On  what  three  things  do  the  Elephant  jokes  rely  for 
their  humor?  (a  ridiculous  image,  a  well-known  idiom 
used  in  a  new  situation,  and  surprise) 

•  What  is  common  to  all  three  types  of  joke?  (They  all 
involve  word  play  and  precise  timing.) 

•  Do  you  think  that  Tom  Swifties  and  Knock-knock  jokes 
tell  us  anything  about  the  generations  who  found  them 
hilarious?  (In  the  discussion,  you  might  point  out  that 
Swifties  might  reflect  the  fact  that  reading,  writing,  and 
conversing  were  the  most  common  forms  of  leisure 
activity  in  the  1900s;  radio  (sound)  seems  to  be  the  most 
important  influence  in  the  Knock-knock  jokes  of  the 
Thirties;  and  images  form  the  most  important  element  in 
the  Elephant  jokes  of  the  television  era.) 

•  What  kind  of  joke  do  you  think  is  the  most  popular  in 
the  1980s,  and  what  will  they  tell  people  in  the  year 
2020  about  our  life-style?  (Answers  will  vary.) 
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4.  Frisbee  Fun/167* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  interview  parents,  grandparents 
and  senior  citizens  to  gather  samples  of  jokes  that  were 
popular  when  they  were  young  for  contribution  to  a 
class  book  of  fads  and  fashions,  as  described  in  Ongoing 
Activities  for  the  Theme,  page  114. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  to  monitor  TV  and 
radio  variety  shows  for  a  good  joke  to  tell  the  class.  Each 
pair  of  students  is  to  deliver  the  joke  in  the  same  way  as 
the  comics  who  performed  them. 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  166  of  the  student  text. 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  research,  then  organize  a  vaudeville 
show.  Enlist  the  aid  of  willing  parents  to  help  with 
period  costumes  and  props.  Have  the  students  develop 
comedy  routines  in  pairs  or  small  groups.  Test  the  show 
on  other  classes  in  the  school,  then  have  the  students 
"take  the  show  on  the  road"  to  local  hospitals  and  senior 
citizen’s  homes. 

Other  Media 

•  Obtain  a  copy  of  a  silent  film  featuring  a  comedian 
such  as  Harold  Lloyd  or  Charlie  Chaplin.  Discuss  the 
social  influences  that  are  reflected  in  the  humor  and 
have  the  students  compare  it  to  current  screen 
comedies. 


Starting  Points 

This  interesting  article  gives  students  historical 
background  on  a  familiar  fad  and  presents  them  with  an 
opportunity  to  measure  their  own  resourcefulness  and 
determination  against  that  of  the  Frisbee’s  inventor.  An 
excellent  way  to  prepare  for  the  reading  would  be  to 
arrange  for  students  who  are  practised  players  to 
demonstrate  the  game  outside  or  in  the  auditorium  and 
to  teach  students  who  have  never  played  how  to  handle 
the  toy.  Following  this  phase  of  the  activity,  have  the 
students  explore  their  experiences  with  other  popular 
games,  giving  each  an  opportunity  to  contribute  an 
anecdote.  Then  ask  individuals  if  they  have  ever  had  a 
good  idea  for  a  toy  or  game.  Encourage  students  who 
respond  to  describe  their  idea  and  to  tell  what  they 
would  do  to  show  others  how  much  fun  it  would  be. 
Steer  the  conversation  toward  materials  and  the 
practical  steps  that  might  be  necessary  to  produce  a 
working  model  and  to  ensure  the  toy’s  popularity. 
Drawing  upon  the  students’  ideas  by  means  of 
discussion,  produce  an  outline  in  which  the  steps  are 
enumerated  and  described.  Then  read  the  title  of  the 
selection  and  suggest  the  students  read  the  article  to 
find  out  if  the  steps  in  the  development  of  the  Frisbee 
match  the  group’s  list,  and  to  find  out  if  the  Frisbee’s 
inventor  has  any  special  advantages  over  the  group 
members  in  the  way  of  imagination  and  ability. 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  amount  of  information  given.  The  strategies 
of  previewing  possibilities  from  personal  experience,  and  comparison 
during  the  reading,  should  help  these  students  to  gain  meaning  from 
this  selection.  As  well,  most  students  will  be  familiar  with  the  Frisbee 
and  its  use. 
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Talking  Points 


Skill  Points 


•  Do  you  think  Fred’s  idea  for  a  new  toy  was  very 
special?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  After  Fred  saw  the  workmen  tossing  the  pie  pans, 
what  did  he  do?  (He  remembered  childhood  games  with 
pans  and  lids,  then  went  home  to  work  on  a  way  to 
produce  something  round  and  flat  that  would  fly  through 
the  air  without  wobbling  or  falling.) 

•  What  was  wrong  with  Fred's  first  experiment?  (He 
used  metal,  and  that  made  a  dangerous  toy.) 

•  What  did  Fred  do  before  he  decided  to  use  plastic?  (He 
studied  and  read  and  tested.) 

•  After  Fred  finally  developed  a  safe  toy,  how  did  he  go 
about  making  sure  it  would  be  popular?  (He  took  it  to  a 
country  fair  and  demonstrated  the  toy,  pretending  it  had 
invisible  wire;  instead  of  selling  the  toy,  he  sold  the 
invisible  wire  at  one  cent  a  metre;  he  improved  the 
design,  then  had  the  toy  produced  in  great  numbers  by  a 
toy  company.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  Fred  called  his  first  models  Flyin’ 
Saucers?  (He  was  taking  advantage  of  public  interest  in 
flying  saucers.) 

•  How  did  the  toy  finally  come  to  be  called  the  Frisbee? 
(Students  at  Harvard  University  remembered  their 
games  with  pie  pans  at  the  Frisbie  Company  and  the 
name  they  gave  their  game.) 

•  Do  you  think  Fred  and  Wham-O  company  might  have 
helped  Frisbee  players  to  organize  and  pay  for 
exhibitions  and  tournaments?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Com  pi  eh  e  ns  ion 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  article  is 
as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  establish  a 
point  of  view 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion  in  which  the 
students  enumerated  and  described  the  phases  they 
thought  would  be  necessary  to  develop  a  new  game. 
Compare  the  students’  ideas  with  the  phases  of  the 
Frisbee’s  development  by  recording  the  steps  on  the 
board  beside  the  ones  recorded  earlier.  This  will  produce 
a  simple  chart. 


Steps  for  developing  Steps  for  developing 

a  new  game  the  Frisbee 


(The  students’  ideas, 
developed  during  the 
Starting  Points  discussion) 


1.  The  idea 

2.  Producing  a  working  model 

—  testing  different  material 

—  revismg  and  retesting 

3.  Naming  the  game  or  toy 

—  choosing  a  name  that 
appeals  to  the  public's 
imagination 

4.  Selling  the  idea 

—  demonstrating  the  game 

—  using  imagination  to 
capture  attention 

5.  Revising  and  improving  the 
model 

6.  Getting  the  model  produced 
in  great  numbers 

—  finding  a  company  to 
make,  advertise  and 
distribute  the  game 

7.  Responding  to  and 
supporting  new  ideas  about 
the  game  from  the  public 
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•  Discuss  with  the  students  what  distinguishes  Fred's 
point  of  view,  or  way  of  seeing,  from  that  of  the  Fnsbie 
Company's  employees.  Is  Fred's  idea  for  the  Frisbee 
completely  original?  Might  the  employees  have  thought 
of  the  idea,  too?  What  was  different  about  Fred's 
character  that  allowed  him  to  invent  the  Frisbee? 
Encourage  the  students  to  use  the  chart  on  the  board  to 
draw  inferences  about  Fred's  personality.  The  ideas 
about  which  there  is  group  consensus  can  be  listed  on 
the  board  under  an  appropriate  heading.  For  example: 
Fred’s  Point  of  View  results  from  being 

observant 

able  to  set  a  definite  goal 
practical 

scientific  in  his  method 

patient 

confident 

willing  to  make  sacrifices 
willing  to  study  and  learn 
bold 

imaginative 

friendly 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  article  to  find  examples  of 
each  characteristic.  Then  suggest  that  they  consider 
whether  their  own  way  of  seeing  the  world  and 
themselves  would  change  if  they  cultivated  similar 
character  traits. 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  172  of  the  student  text  to 
motivate  research  into  the  development  of  other  popular 
games. 

•  Have  groups  of  students  interview  people  with 
different  physical  handicaps  and,  in  consultation  with 
them,  design  a  toy  or  game  that  will  give  enjoyment  and 
exercise  to  the  disabled. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  observe  their  peers  and  younger 
children  at  play,  then  list  one  or  two  suggestions  for  a 
new  toy.  When  each  student  has  an  idea,  have  the  class 
form  "production  committees."  Each  idea  is  discussed 
by  the  committee,  then  the  most  practical  and 
appealing  idea  is  selected  for  production. 

•  Have  each  production  committee  report  on  their 
selection  and  plans  for  building  a  prototype,  informally. 
Encourage  the  class  to  comment  on  and  criticize  the 
plan  by  anticipating  the  problems  that  might  come  up 
during  the  toy’s  production. 

Writing 

•  Choose  one  or  several  of  the  students’  ideas  (by  class 
consensus)  and  write  to  a  leading  toy  manufacturer 
presenting  the  ideas.  The  form  and  content  of  the  letter 
can  be  developed  through  class  discussion. 
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5.  The  History  of  Roller 
Skating/173* 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  article  describing  the  dynamics  underlying  the 
invention  and  refinement  of  roller  skates  gives  students 
insight  into  the  many  historical  factors  that  govern  the 
development  and  popularity  of  this  and,  by  extension, 
similar  forms  of  entertainment.  Elicit  any  experiences 
the  students  have  had  with  the  sport:  who  can  skate, 
who  can  do  tricks,  what  it  was  like  learning,  whether 
they’ve  ever  seen  a  roller  derby,  what  they  know  about 
safety  procedures  and  equipment,  etc.  Suggest  that 
those  members  of  the  group  who  are  good  at  it  teach 
classmates  who  have  never  tried  to  skate.  Then 
ask  the  students  to  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
roller  skating,  how  long  ago  skates  might  have  been 
invented,  in  what  country,  and  whether  -  like 
Frisbeeing-  the  sport  quickly  became  as  popular  as  it  is 
today.  Suggest  that  they  read  the  article  to  find  out  if 
their  speculations  are  correct. 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  number  of  facts  presented  and  the  idiomatic 
language.  The  strategy  of  familiarizing  students  with  roller  skating  in 
Starting  Points  should  help  these  students  to  absorb  the  facts 
presented.  To  help  them  deal  with  the  idiomatic  language  use  the 
strategies  presented  in  Vocabulary. 


Talking  Points 

•  Where  and  in  what  year  did  the  first  roller  skate 
originate?  (in  Belgium,  in  1760) 

•  Was  the  sport  popular  from  that  time?  Why  not?  (No,  it 
was  dangerous  because  the  design  didn't  allow  for  good 
control;  it  became  popular  after  a  good  working  model 
had  been  developed,  in  1863.) 

•  In  your  opinion,  why  did  James  Plimpton  work  on 
producing  roller  skates  when  so  many  before  him  had 
failed?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  the  students  should  see 
that  each  inventor  added  something  to  the  original 
Merlin  design,  even  though  the  revisions  were 
unsuccessful,  making  the  production  of  a  practical 
model  more  likely;  in  addition,  they  should  be  able  to 
infer  that  ice  skating's  proven  popularity  may  have  been 
the  incentive,  since  the  roller  skate  would  overcome  the 
necessity  for  ice  in  mild  climates  and  make  skating  a 
year-round  sport.) 

•  Did  the  production  of  a  practical  model  ensure  roller 
skating’s  popularity?  (No,  Plimpton  promoted  the  sport 
by  building  a  roller  rink  and  inviting  famous  people  to  its 
opening,  thereby  making  sure  of  getting  the  event  in  the 
national  newspapers,  and  by  touring  America  and 
developing  and  teaching  roller  skating  skills.) 

•  Was  the  sport  then  popular  with  everybody?  (No,  it 
was  popular  among  wealthy  people.) 

•  What  two  things  happened  in  the  1870’s  that  made 
roller  skating  more  popular  with  average  people?  (mass 
production  of  skates  and  rinks,  and  approval  of 
newspaper  columnists,  who  promoted  the  activity  as  a 
healthy  entertainment) 

•  What  factors  caused  the  popularity  of  roller  skating  to 
rise  and  fall  in  the  twentieth  century?  (to  fall:  motion 
pictures,  the  car,  the  move  to  the  suburbs  and  the  decay 
of  roller  rinks;  to  rise:  low  cost  and  hard  times, 
polyurethane  wheels  improved  the  ride  and  noise  level, 
paved  roads  and  streets,  organized  activities  such  as 
races  and  hockey  and  competitions  at  the  Pan  American 
Games.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  178  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  story  are 
as  follows : 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  (time,  process,  events) 
use  sequence  to  predict  outcomes 


•  Recall  the  students'  own  experiences  at  roller  skating, 
discussed  during  Starting  Points.  How  large  a  factor  is 
the  cost  of  roller  skates  and  entrance  to  roller  rinks  in 
determining  the  sport’s  popularity  with  the  group?  If  the 
students  had  money  to  take  up  any  activity  imaginable, 
would  they  continue  to  choose  roller  skating  on 
weekends  as  their  entertainment?  What  is  the  relative 
cost  of  going  to  a  movie  or  going  roller  skating?  If  the 
cost  were  equal,  which  activity  would  they  prefer, 
generally  speaking?  What  other  factors  determine  their 
own  attitudes  toward  roller  skating? 

•  Recall  the  To  think  about  from  Talking  Points  and, 
through  discussion,  elicit  agreement  that  a  prediction  of 
roller  skating’s  future  should  be  based  upon  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  historical  pattern  of  its  past 
development.  On  the  board  and  with  the  students' 
participation,  construct  an  outline  and  time  line 
showing  the  relationship  between  changes  and  relative 
popularity.  To  do  this,  the  students  will  need  to  scan  and 
reread  portions  of  the  article  and,  with  your 
encouragement  and  assistance,  make  inferences  and 
develop  short-form  notes  describing  the  factors 
influencing  popularity  in  each  era.  For  example: 

POPULARITY  OF  ROLLER  SKATING 

Time  Sequence  of  Events  Curve 


1760  Belgian  inventor  Merlin  makes  first 

skates 

movement  but  no  control 

has  accident  while  demonstrating 

skates 

|  English  inventor  develops 

>,  five-wheel  model,  making  it 

possible  to  turn,  but  balance  still  a 
problem 

Austrian  inventor  uses  three-wheel 
model  but  design  still  unsuccessful 

1860’s  Plimpton  in  America  develops  a 

soleplate  with  four  wheels,  making 
control  possible  by  shifting  skater’s 
weight 


No 

popularity 


Popularity 

increases 


Time  Sequence  of  Events 


Curve 


CO 

S 

CD 

>> 

o 


1870’s 


CO 

s 

CD 

> 

O 

CO 


1900’s 


CO 

CD 

>> 

o 

co 


1930’s 


CO 

CD 

O 


1940’s 

CO 

cO 

CD 

>> 

o 

T — 1 

1950’s 


cO 

CD 

>> 

o 

CM 


1970’s 


CO 

co 


(D 

>> 

o 

T - I 


1980's 

CO 


>> 

O 

CM 


2000 


Plimpton  builds  plush  skating  rink, 
invites  well-known  people,  gets 
national  press  coverage 

Plimpton  tours  nation, 
demonstrating,  teaching  skating, 
opening  more  plush  rinks 

skates  with  wooden,  metal  and 
ivory  wheels  are  mass  produced 
ball  bearings  are  added,  making 
control  and  movement  easier 
press  approves  of  roller  skating  for 
young  people 

motion  pictures  and  cars  detract 
from  popularity  by  giving  people  a 
choice  of  entertainment 
paved  roads  make  outdoor  skating 
popular 

New  York  holds  races  in  Central 
Park 

children  play  roller  hockey  on 
streets 

speed  skating  develops 

Great  Depression  limits 
money  for  entertainment 
roller  skating  popular  because 
cheap 

Second  World  War  improves 
economy— more  money 
people  turn  to  other  sports 


people  move  from  city  centres  to 
suburbs 

roller  rinks  not  maintained  and  look 
dated  and  seedy 
parents  forbid  children  to  go  to 
roller  rinks 

polyurethane  wheels  make  ride 
smoother  and  quieter,  and  more 
controlled 

inflation  —  cost  of  movies  and  other 
entertainment  increases 
new  rinks  with  imaginative  decor 
are  built 

roller  skaters  compete  at  Pan  Am 
Games 

popularity  in  many  countries 
causes  application  for  acceptance 
at  1988  Olympics 

Sequence  of  Events? 


Popularity 

declines 


Popularity 

fluctuates 


Popularity 

climbs 


Popularity 

declines 


Popularity 
climbs  to 
highest  point 
ever 


Popularity  ? 
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•  Referring  to  the  notes  and  curve,  have  the  students 
predict  the  sport’s  popularity  in  the  year  2000  and 
speculate  on  the  factors  that  will  influence  it.  To 
stimulate  imagination  and  encourage  thought,  ask 
questions  such  as:  What  other  forms  of  entertainment 
might  be  available  by  2000?  Will  inflation  continue? 
What  will  be  the  relative  cost  of  roller  skating  and 
futuristic  entertainments'?  If  low-cost  alternatives 
develop,  what  will  happen  to  the  roller  rinks?  Could  you 
adapt  roller  skating  for  the  moon? 

•  Poll  the  class  to  find  out  which  of  the  students’ 
predictions  seem  most  plausible  to  the  majority,  then 
complete  the  chart  and  time  line  on  the  board 
accordingly.  Suggest  that  the  students  transcribe  the 
results  in  their  notebooks  so  that  they  will  have  a  record 
and  can  refer  to  it  in  the  year  2000  to  see  if  their 
predictions  and  speculations  match  reality. 

Vocabulary 
Page  177 

•  During  the  period  of  the  Great  Depression  in  the 
United  States,  people  flocked  to  roller  rinks. 

•  But  as  the  economy  picked  up  steam  again,  interest  in 
roller  skating  died  down. 

•  What  triggered  this  change  was  a  new  skate  that  had 
ball-bearing  wheels  made  of  polyurethane. 

Page  178 

•  Is  the  current  wave  of  popularity  merely  a  fad? 

All  of  the  above  sentences  contain  metaphors.  To  help 
students  understand  how  metaphors  work,  and  to 
appreciate  their  concreteness  and  economy,  discuss 
each.  For  example,  in  the  first  sentence,  ask  what  kind 
of  animals  flock.  Have  the  students  close  their  eyes  and 
imagine  flocks  of  sheep  or  birds  and  how  these  animals 
react  when  they  become  excited.  Do  flocks  usually  have 
leaders  at  their  head?  Do  the  students  agree  that 
comparing  roller  skaters  to  a  flock  of  animals  shows  the 
excitement  people  felt  and  gives  an  instantaneous  and 
clear  picture  of  what  might  otherwise  have  needed 
paragraphs  to  explain?  What  would  the  effect  have  been 
if  the  author  had  simply  said,"  People  came  to  the  roller 
rink”?  What  about  "People  came  in  droves”?  Have  the 
students  suggest  other  metaphors  that  might  have  been 
used  to  give  an  instant  understanding  of  the  crowd’s 
reaction. 


For  the  second  sentence,  begin  by  eliciting  definitions 
of  the  economy  to  make  sure  students  understand  that  it 
is  the  total  number  of  money  transactions  that  take 
place  in  the  country  in  a  given  time  period.  Then  elicit 
that  the  comparison  being  made  is  of  the  economy  to  a 
steam  engine.  Have  the  students  close  their  eyes  and 
visualize  an  old  steam-run  locomotive  -  the  engineer  and 
fireman  inside  pouring  on  the  coal,  the  puffs  of  white 
smoke  starting,  then  coming  faster  and  faster  until  it  is  a 
steady  stream,  and  the  tram  moving  faster  and  faster 
until  it  reaches  its  maximum  speed,  then  slowing  down 
gradually  until  it  reaches  a  standstill.  Why  is  this 
comparison  a  good  way  of  describing  the  economy?  In 
what  ways  are  the  two  the  same?  Different?  Then, 
discuss  the  difference  in  effect  had  the  author  said,  "But 
as  the  economy  improved  gradually,  interest  in  roller 
skating  died  down.  ’  ’ 

Handle  the  two  remaining  figures  in  the  same  way, 
making  sure  the  students  understand  the  comparisons  - 
new  roller  skate/gunslinger;  popularity /ocean  wave. 
That  is,  have  them  form  mental  images,  discuss 
likenesses  and  differences,  and  suggest  non-figurative 
replacements  in  order  to  gauge  the  difference  in  effect. 

Page  178 

•  Today’s  rinks  are  not  only  bright  and  friendly,  they  can 
even  be  exotic. 

To  clarify  the  meaning  of  "exotic,”  ask  the  students  to 
work  with  context  clues  in  the  sentence  (more  than 
bright  and  friendly)  and  in  the  succeeding  sentences 
(blue  skating  surface  like  a  pond;  plastic  willow  trees, 
park  benches).  Then  discuss  the  possibility  that  even  a 
rink  such  as  the  one  described  in  the  paragraph  might 
seem  usual  and  humdrum  if  all  rinks  looked  the  same. 
Why?  What  then  is  a  good  definition  of  exotic?  Elicit 
synonyms  and  antonyms.  To  end  the  discussion,  have 
the  students  describe  exotic  hairdos,  clothing,  flowers, 
animals  and  environments. 
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6.  Dust-Up  at  the  Royal  Disco/ 179 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  As  suggested  in  the  To  do  on  page  178  of  the  student 
text,  have  the  students  formulate  arguments  for  and 
against  roller  skating.  Invite  the  students  to  end  their 
argument  with  a  paragraph  predicting  the  popularity  of 
the  sport  in  2000.  Have  the  students  then  form  small 
groups  for  debating  the  issue  of  whether  roller  skating  is 
a  passing  fad.  Visit  each  group  and  participate  in  the 
debate.  A  question  that  might  be  raised  is," Can  a  sport 
which  already  has  a  history  of  two  hundred  twenty  years 
and  which  has  its  basis  in  ice  skating  be  considered  a 
fad  or  a  passing  fancy? 1  ’ 

Drama 

•  Have  groups  of  students  conceive  futuristic  skates  and 
garb  for  skating  on  the  moon,  explain  and  describe  the 
skates  and  costume  to  the  class,  and  demonstrate 
moon-skating. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  and  label  illustrations  of 
futuristic  roller  skates  for  use  on  Earth  or  in  space. 
Display  the  pictures  and  have  students  explain  their 
ideas  to  the  class.  Discuss  with  the  group  how  much 
time  and  money  they  would  be  prepared  to  invest  in  the 
development  of  various  skates,  and  how  they 

would  promote  them  to  ensure  their  popularity. 

Research 

•  Have  groups  of  students  research  and  report  on  the 
history  and  development  of  scuba  diving,  golf,  tennis, 
and  any  other  sport  that  catches  the  class’s  interest. 
Discuss  the  future  of  each  of  the  sports  in  terms  of  the 
factors  that  might  promote  or  prohibit  its  growth.  For 
example,  what  effect  will  air  and  water  pollution  have  on 
sports  that  involve  diving  or  outdoor  activity? 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Arrange  an  outing  to  a  roller  rink  or  discuss  this  idea. 
Students  who  can  skate  should  prepare  to  teach  others 
who  can't.  Engage  the  students  in  planning  for  the 
event  and  discuss  with  the  "teachers”  how  they  can 
make  their  skating  instructions  clear.  How  much  should 
they  rely  on  verbal  instructions  and  how  much  on 
demonstration?  What  safety  measures  can  they  take  to 
protect  their  "students"  from  accidents?  Afterwards 
elicit  both  students'  and  teachers’  ideas  about  their 
experiences  and  suggestions  on  how  they  would  go 
about  it  the  next  time. 


Starting  Points 

This  amusing  selection  introduces  the  students  to 
parody,  showing  how  the  structure  of  fairytales  can  be 
played  with  to  mock  styles  and  manners.  To  ensure  that 
the  cleverness  and  humor  is  fully  appreciated,  explore 
the  students’  reading  and  listening  experiences  of 
familiar  fairytales  and  favorite  fairytale  characters.  A 
good  beginning  might  be  to  have  each  student  name  a 
king,  queen,  prince,  magician,  etc.,  and  describe  the 
character's  personality  and  appearance;  whether  and  in 
what  way  the  queen  or  princess  was  good,  beautiful, 
kind,  sinister,  vain,  etc.;  whether  the  king,  prince  or 
peasant  hero  was  wise,  clever,  foolish,  wicked,  etc. 
Then,  on  the  board  and  with  the  students’  participation, 
write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  structure  of  the  fairytale  form; 
for  example: 

Time:  once  upon  a  time;  long,  long  ago 
Place:  imaginary  country 

Setting:  picturesque  villages  and  farms,  forests, 
magnificent  palaces  and  gardens 
Characters:  royalty,  peasant  or  humble  craftspeople, 
loyal  and  clever  servants,  magicians,  beasts 
Style  of  language:  simple,  picturesque,  direct 
Story:  contest  between  good  and  bad,  beautiful  and 
ugly,  wise  and  foolish,  rich  and  poor 
Moral:  goodness  is  rewarded 
For  each  structural  point,  elicit  familiar  examples. 
Explain  that  the  outline  defines  the  form  in  a  general 
way,  describing  what  we  expect  from  fairytales,  though 
some  may  contain  details  that  haven’t  been  mentioned 
and  no  single  fairytale  includes  all  the  elements.  To 
illustrate  the  point,  ask  students  what  their  reaction 
would  be  if,  after  marrying  the  handsome  prince, 
Cinderella  were  to  have  her  ugly  stepsisters  flogged  in 
the  public  square  while  she  called  them  rude  names 
from  the  balcony  of  the  royal  palace:  '  ‘I've  been  waiting 
for  this  moment,  you  foul,  mean-mouthed,  unsightly 
cretins!  ’  ’  Would  the  students  expect  this,  or  would  they 
be  surprised?  Confused?  Disappointed?  Amused?  Would 
such  a  change  in  the  expected  pattern  change  the 
moral?  Elicit  the  group's  opinion  of  whether  the  story 
could  still  be  classed  as  a  fairytale.  Read  the  title  of  the 
selection  in  the  text,  discuss  the  meaning  of  "disco” 
and  suggest  the  students  read  the  story  to  find  out  what 
is  different  about  the  disco  in  Incrediblania,  and  what  is 
different,  or  unpredictable,  about  the  fairytale. 
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Talking  Points 

•  What  was  different  about  the  royal  disco?  (It  was 
crooked.) 

•  What  was  the  King’s  conclusion  about  why  the  disco 
was  crooked?  (that  it  was  the  Queen's  fault  for  laying  the 
foundation  stone  crooked) 

•  What  other  false  conclusions  did  the  King  make?  (He 
concluded  that  the  Queen  laid  the  cornerstone  for  all  the 
crooked  buildings  in  the  postcards  she  sent  back  from 
the  countries  she  visited  on  her  holiday.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  186  of  the  student  text. 

•  What  idiomatic  expression  would  you  suggest  to 
describe  the  King’s  character?  the  Queen’s  character? 
(For  the  King,  the  students  may  suggest  “stuffed  shirt," 
“deadbeat,"  “behind  the  times,"  etc.;  forthe  Queen, 
they  may  suggest  “real  cool,"  “up-to-date,"  “in  tune 
with  the  times , '  ’  etc . ) 

•  What  attitudes  make  the  King  seem  old-fashioned?  (He 
takes  himself  too  seriously,  keeps  blaming  his  wife  for 
everything,  thinks  he’s  perfect  because  he's  a  king, 
worries  too  much  about  what  others  will  think.) 

•  What  actions  of  the  Queen  show  that  she  is 
up-to-date?  (She  doesn’t  take  things  too  seriously, 
ignores  her  husband's  bad  temper,  knows  that  kings  are 
not  necessarily  wise  and  plays  a  joke  to  show  his 
foolishness,  doesn’t  worry  about  the  opinions  of  others 
and  therefore  overcomes  the  problem  of  the  crooked 
disco.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows: 


identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 
understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
narration- fairytales,  parody 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion  in  which  the 
students  drew  upon  their  own  reading  and  listening 
experiences  to  outline  the  structure  of  fairytales.  Call 
attention  to  the  outline  still  on  the  board,  then  have  the 
students  scan  the  story  to  find  details  that  are  the  same 
as  in  fairytales,  using  the  noted  elements  of  time, 
character,  setting,  etc.,  for  comparison.  Among  the 
details  that  show  similarity  are  the  imaginary  country, 
Incrediblania;  the  King  and  Queen;  the  faithful  servants; 
the  cheering  subjects;  the  royal  coach;  the  trumpeters; 
the  picturesque  descriptions  such  as  “The  Queen 
arrived  in  the  royal  coach  with  a  special  fanfare.  ’  ’ 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  text  again  to  find  examples 
of  details  that  contrast  with  the  expected  pattern 
outlined  on  the  board.  This  exercise  should  make  the 
following  reversals  and  variations  clear: 

reversal  of  leadership  roles  because  Queen  is  more 
influential 

many  modern-day  elements  are  out  of  keeping  with 
“long,  long  ago” 

no  peasants  or  craftspeople,  just  middle  class 
no  beautiful  or  ugly  characters  or  things,  just  offbeat  or 
imperfect  (royal  couple,  crooked  buildings) 
magicians  are  imperfect  or  unreliable  (weather 
forecaster,  telegraph) 

contest  is  between  fashionable  and  unfashionable  ideas 
(contrast  between  points  of  view  and  attitudes  of  King 
and  Queen) 

much  word  play  and  idiomatic  language  (“extra  groovy 
types,  ’  ’  “The  King  was  so  beside  himself  there  seemed 
to  be  several  of  him,"  etc.) 

problems  are  not  moral  but  financial  and  political 
(armies,  U.N.,  taxes) 

•  Invite  individuals  to  describe  how  these  variations  and 
reversals  affected  them. 
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•  Explain  that  when  an  author  varies  a  known  form  and 
the  effect  is  humorous,  we  called  the  method  parody.  It 
means  that  gentle  fun  is  being  made  of  something,  and 
the  judgment  about  what  is  good  or  bad,  wise  or 
foolish,  just  or  unjust  -  the  moral  -  is  left  for  the  audience 
to  consider  and  determine  for  themselves.  A  parody 
mixes  forms  to  show  contrasts  and  comparisons  more 
clearly.  To  illustrate  the  point  about  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  moral,  have  students  try  to  explain  the  moral  of  this 
selection.  Elicit  that  the  lack  of  a  moral  creates  an 
atmosphere  of  humor. 

Vocabulary 
Page  180 

•  The  royal  builders  lowered  the  stone  into  place  and  the 
Queen  gave  it  a  good  hard  thump  all  round  with  the 
mallet. 

»  Gradually  a  splendid  disco  rose  out  of  the  sea  of  mud 
around  them. 

To  make  the  meaning  of  ‘'mallet”  clear  to  the  students, 
read  the  sentence  aloud,  mispronouncing  the  word: 
"mullet;  does  anyone  know  what  a  mullet  is?”  Allow  the 
students  to  correct  you,  then  to  explain  how  the  context 
of  the  sentence  narrows  the  meaning  to  "a  hammer-like 
instrument.”  For  example,  to  get  a  large,  square  stone  to 
anchor  in  the  ground,  would  a  prying  instrument  be 
useful?  A  boulder?  A  screwdriver?  What  tools  would  be 
the  opposite  of  a  mallet?  To  help  the  students  define 
"gradually,”  have  students  suggest  antonyms  to 
substitute  in  the  sentence.  An  example  might  be 
'  ‘Instantly  a  splendid  disco  rose ...” 

Page  183 

•  Postcards  arrived  thick  and  fast. 

•  The  King  was  so  beside  himself  there  seemed  to  be 
several  of  him. 

Both  the  above  sentences  illustrate  popular  expressions 
whose  meaning  is  non-literal.  Discuss  with  the  students 
what  is  meant  by  each  expression,  then  have  volunteers 
paraphrase  the  sentences.  For  fun,  elicit  other  examples 
of  sentences  in  which  a  popular  figurative  expression  is 
followed  by  a  literal  definition.  Start  the  students  off 
with  an  example  yourself,  then  see  what  they  can 
contribute.  For  example,  "His  hair  stood  straight  on  end, 
and  a  lady  porcupine  mistook  him  for  her  husband,”  or 
"He  was  so  upset  he  was  standing  on  his  hands.” 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Divide  the  class  into  teams  of  comedy  writers  for  a 
television  special  called  Mad  Fads  for  Fairy  Folk  or 
Farfetched  Fairytales  for  Krazy  Kids.  Have  each  team 
choose  a  favorite  fairy  tale  and  write  a  dramatic  scene, 
using  modern  motives  and  problems,  idiomatic 
dialogue,  narrative  bridges  and  stage  directions,  and 
indicating  modern  props  and  costumes.  Spend  some 
time  with  each  group  to  spark  ideas,  encourage  and 
assist  as  necessary.  When  the  scenes  have  been 
completed,  read  them  and  discuss  with  the  writers  how 
the  humor  and  contrasts  could  be  heightened  or 
improved. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  in  the  library  to  find  out 
about  the  origin  and  history  of  the  following:  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa,  telephones,  telegraph,  mail  service, 
postcards,  the  United  Nations. 

Art 

•  Organize  an  art  show  consisting  of  illustrations  of 
up-dated  characters  from  familiar  fairytales.  Discuss  the 
result  in  terms  of  whether  the  original  or  modern 
character  is  the  object  of  fun,  and  what  changes  in 
values  are  implied  by  changes  in  style.  Take  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  point  out  differences  in  tone  in  the 
students'  drawings,  which  might  range  from  gentle 
mocking  to  heavy  satire. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Correctly  arranging  the  matching  chart  in  the 
“Summary  Activity"  might  be  treated  as  a  full-group 
activity.  The  remainder  of  the  period  might  then  be 
devoted  to  discussing  and  evolving  a  questionnaire  and 
a  protocol  for  conducting  the  interviews  suggested.  The 
range  of  interviews  might  be  interestingly  expanded  by 
having  the  students  include  teachers,  business  people, 
and  other  people  of  note  in  the  community,  and  by 
categorizing  the  fads  more  specifically:  sayings, 
clothing,  hairstyles,  games,  dances,  food,  books,  music, 
cars,  etc.  The  results  can  form  the  basis  for  a 
fact-and-idea- sharing  discussion  of  how  changes  in 
fashion  come  about,  what  elements  recur  or  are  reborn. 
Display  the  illustrations  suggested  by  category  and  in 
chronological  sequence,  then  collect  them,  explaining 
that  future  grade  sixers  will  be  interested  in  the  class’ 
achievement  and  might  like  to  compare  ideas.  The 
illustrations,  together  with  other  interesting  samples  of 
the  students’  art  (up-dated  fairytale  characters,  etc.)  can 
then  be  displayed  to  set  the  mood  for  the  theme  in 
following  years. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  In  addition  to  participation  in  class  discussions  and 
work  on  Departure  Point  activities,  you  might  have  the 
students  write  a  description  or  story  involving  a 
present-day  or  future  fad,  with  accompanying 
illustrations.  In  the  prose  piece,  the  students  should 
indicate  the  reason  or  reasons  for  the  fad's  popular 
appeal,  the  time  of  its  origin  and  demise,  and  the  effect 
of  the  fad  on  older  people. 
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No  Wild 
Animal  Dies  of 
Old  Age 

OVERVIEW 


One  of  the  most  awesome  discoveries  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  that  humanity,  far  from  standing  above 
nature,  is  both  subject  to  its  laws  and  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  ecological  balance  upon  which  all  living 
things  depend.  New  words  in  our  language,  such  as 
ecology  and  biosphere,  as  well  as  many  old  words  with 
new  connotations,  signal  new  concepts  and  problems 
we  must  face.  Upon  our  understanding  and  good 
judgment  depends  the  survival  of  other  animals  and, 
ultimately,  our  own  survival. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson’s  short  poem,  “The  Eagle, '  ’  page 
190,  expresses  the  majesty  of  a  rare  creature  whose 
survival  is  now  very  much  in  doubt.  “Saving 
Guatemala's  Grebes,”  page  191,  gives  students  an 
example  of  how  determined  and  intelligent  people  can 
help  save  a  species;  and  the  poem,  “Swift  Things  are 
Beautiful,”  page  194,  expresses  the  recognition  that  the 
beauty  of  nature  is  a  result  of  the  wonderful  variety  it 
affords.  Following  this  is  a  fiction  selection,  “Trail  of  the 
Sandhill  Stag,”  page  195,  which  raises  the  question  of 
killing  for  sport.  In  the  next  selection,  “The  Case  of  the 
Wandering  Pesticide,”  page  204,  a  seemingly  isolated 
action  to  improve  life  sets  into  motion  a  process  that 
threatens  the  survival  of  species  we  value,  and  perhaps 
even  our  own  survival.  “Endangered  Species,”  page 
208,  a  two-part  article  about  the  whooping  crane  and 
black-footed  ferret,  illustrates  how  international 
co-operation  can  be  enlisted  to  help  save  animals,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  for  animal  populations  to  co-exist  with 
an  ever-expanding  human  population.  The  final 
selection,  “Walrus  Hunt,”  page  214,  illustrates  the 
dependence  of  Inuit  people  on  hunting,  and  their 
attitude  towards  killing. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  selections  and  activities  in  this 
theme  will  increase  the  students’  awareness  of  the 
interdependence  of  living  things  and  provide  a  vehicle 
for  learning  new  things  and  exchanging  ideas. 


SPIL/R 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

using  theme  related  vocabulary 
(ongoing) 

discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 
(ongoing) 

comprehending  selections  related  to 
the  theme 

—  poetry : 

A  Night  with  a  Wolf  p.  212 
The  Rabbit  p.  212 
The  Hunter  p.  213 
The  Hawk  in  the  Wood  p.  213 
There's  a  Fire  in  the  Forest 
p.  214 
-non-fiction: 

Raggylugp.  208 
Annual  Report,  Ontario  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  p.  210 
from  The  Living  Community 

p.  211 

from  The  New  Book  of 
Knowledge  p.  219 

—  magazine  articles: 

The  Invader  Returns  p.  214 
from  Owl  magazine  p.  215 
1  developing  writing  skills 

—  using  the  connectives  who  and 

that  p.  218,  p.  160 
■  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  162 


Products 

Speaking  I Listening 

•  reporting  orally  on  distinct 

environments  p.  155 

•  discussing  wildlife  management 

p.  155 

•  discussing  and  understanding  causal 

relationships  p.  156 

•  analyzing  language  and  viewpoint  in 

poetry  p.  157 

•  staging  panel  discussions  on  the 

theme  p.  157 

•  discussing  how  animal  words  come 

to  be  used  connotatively  p.  160 

Writing 

•  writing  paragraphs  using  cause  and 

effect  p.  157,  p.  159,  p.  211 

•  writing  research  reports  p.  156 

•  writing  letters  about  environmental 

pests  p.  159 

•  writing  sentences  containing 

embedded  noun  clauses  p.  161 

Research 

•  researching  distinct  environments 

p.  155 

•  researching  different 

environmentalist  groups  p.  156 

•  researching  various  groups’ 

viewpoints  on  conservation  p.  158 

•  collecting  tales  about  environmental 

pests  p.  159 

•  researching  endangered  and  extinct 

species  p.  159 

•  researching  the  relationships 

between  people  and  animals 

p.  161 

Drama 

•  dramatizing  reactions  to  an 

environmental  pest  p.  159 
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No  Wild  Animal  Dies  of  Old  Age 


Focus: 

examining  our  responsibility  for  life  on  our  planet 


Topics: 

•  ecology  •  survival  •  hunting  •  diversity  •  beauty 

•  co-operation  •  nature 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  feelings,  attitudes,  and 
motivations 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing 

conclusions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  solutions 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential 

comprehension  of  sequence  of 
process 

•  use  sequence  of  events  to  determine 

causes  and  effects 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different 

forms  of  writing— understanding 
the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
narration  —  adventure  story 

•  reconstruct  information  by 

organizing  it  in  charts,  diagrams, 
and  time  lines 

•  appreciate  and  understand  elements 

of  the  author's  craft  — 
foreshadowing,  crisis,  climax 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

The  Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag 
p.  195 

Walrus  Hunt  p.  214 

—  poetry: 

The  Eagle  p.  190 

Swift  Things  are  Beautiful  p.  194 

—  non-fiction: 

Saving  Guatemala’s  Grebes 
p.  191 

Case  of  the  Wandering 
Pesticides  p.  204 
Endangered  Species  p.  208 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary/word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  137  p.  147,  p.  156 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  presenting  oral  reports  p.  144 

•  listening  to  a  speaker  p.  150 

•  planning  an  environmental  strategy 

p.  150 

Writing 

•  writing  poetry  describing  the  action 

of  a  bird  p.  141 

•  writing  reports  p.  143 

•  writing  another  stanza  for '  ‘  Swift 

Things  are  Beautiful"  p.  145 

•  writing  short  stories  p.  147 

•  writing  letters  p.  150,  p.  153 

Research 

•  finding  out  about  eagles  p.  141 

•  researching  endangering  or 

extinction  of  species  p.  193, 

p. 143  p. 153 

•  researching  the  world's  fastest  and 

slowest  creatures  p.  145 

•  researching  wolves  in  the  Canadian 

wilderness  p.  147 

•  researching  Inuit  life  and  customs 

p.  156 

•  researching  harmful  pesticides  p.  207 

•  finding  out  about  animals  and  their 

relationship  to  people  p.  156 

Drama 

•  improvising  a  scene  from  "Saving 

Guatemala’s  Grebes"  p.  144 

Art 

•  illustrating  an  image  p.  141 

•  illustrating  the  poem  "The  Eagle" 

p.  141 

•  illustrating  personal  stanzas  p.  145 

•  illustrating  personal  short  stories 

p.  147 

•  making  a  poster  which  encourages 

protection  of  the  environment 

p.  150 

•  preparing  pictographs  p.  153 

•  illustrating  endangered  animals 

p.  153 

•  illustrating  an  animal  from  the 

Canadian  North  p.  156 

Other  Media 

•  viewing  films  p.  147 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 

•  gam  literal  and 
inferential 
comprehension  of 
sequence  of  process 

•  use  sequence  of  events 
to  determine  cause  and 
effects 

•  identify  and  respond  to 
different  forms  of  writing 
-  understanding  the 
structure  of  different 
forms  of  narration  — 
adventure  story 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  feelings, 
attitudes  and 
motivations 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
by  drawing  conclusions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  solutions 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  reconstruct  information 
by  organizing  in  charts, 
diagrams  and  time  lines 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  appreciate  and 
understand  elements  of 
the  author's  craft  — 
foreshadowing,  crisis, 
climax 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

An  excellent  way  of  introducing  the  theme  would  be  to 
arrange  for  a  pet  show  out  of  doors.  Invite  the  students 
to  groom  their  pets  and  show  them  off,  having  the 
animals  demonstrate  any  tricks  they  can  do.  Be  sure  to 
organize  a  party  of  keepers  to  entertain  and  manage  the 
animals  throughout  the  event.  Save  time  for  a 
discussion  at  the  end,  asking  students  to  share  any 
information  they  might  have  about  how  and  where  the 
species  originated,  then  turn  the  discussion  to  how  the 
pets  might  survive  if  they  were  cast  back  into  a  natural 
environment.  What  food  would  they  eat?  Against  what 
natural  predators  would  they  need  to  defend 
themselves?  How  would  they  get  along  with  other, 
untamed  members  of  the  genus  or  family?  Would  living 
in  a  wild  environment  cause  changes  in  the  offspring  of 
these  pets  over  many  hundreds  of  years?  What  changes? 
Conclude  the  discussion  by  asking  students  if  they  think 
that,  living  in  the  wilds,  their  pet  would  die  of  old  age. 
Then,  have  the  students  turn  to  their  texts  to  examine  the 
illustration,  and  to  read  and  discuss  the  introductory 
paragraphs. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Divide  the  class  into  five  groups  and  assign  each 
group  one  continent.  The  groups  are  each  to  find  out 
what  animal  species  in  their  assigned  continent  is 
endangered,  select  three  or  four  of  the  most  threatened, 
and  produce  a  chart  showing  the  fall  in  population  for 
each  species  over  the  last  hundred  years.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  chart,  each  animal’s  name  should  appear  with  a 
list  of  factors  causing  the  drop  in  population.  As  well, 
each  group  should  be  instructed  to  prepare  an  oral 
report  in  which  group  members  tell  the  class  something 
about  how  one  of  the  animal  groups  interacts  with  other 
species  in  its  environment.  The  audience  should  be 
encouraged  to  question  the  speakers  about  any  points 
that  are  unclear  in  the  presentations. 

2.  Enlist  the  aid  of  the  art  teacher  or  a  local  sculptor  to 
conduct  art  classes  in  which  the  students  model  some 
of  Canada’s  endangered  species  from  clay.  The  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  study  pictures  of  the  animals 
carefully  in  order  to  try  to  reproduce  as  much  detail  as 
possible.  When  the  artworks  have  been  completed,  have 
each  sculptor  explain  how  the  animal's  physical 
attributes  help  or  hinder  adaptation  to  its  environment. 
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For  this  and  the  previous  activity,  interest  can  be 
stimulated  by  taking  out  a  class  subscription  to  a 
wildlife  magazine  or  membership  in  the  National 
Wildlife  Institute  or  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Federation. 

3.  Start  a  camera  club  and  arrange  an  outing  to  a  nearby 
park  or  conservation  area  to  take  pictures  of  wild 
creatures  for  a  class  photograph  album.  When  the 
pictures  have  been  developed,  encourage  the  students 
to  do  further  research  to  find  out  more  about  the  animals 
and  their  interaction  with  the  environment.  Discuss  how 
altering  one  or  more  of  the  environmental  factors  would 
affect  the  animal  populations. 

4.  Have  the  students  scan  the  daily  papers  and  listen  to 
news  reports  for  items  on  environmental  issues  that 
affect  animal  populations.  Ask  them  to  note  especially 
any  unusual  or  new  words  they  encounter  and  write 
them  on  a  class  list.  Discuss  each  of  the  words  the 
students  contribute,  and  have  them  compose  context 
sentences  for  them.  As  well,  encourage  the  students  to 
use  these  words  to  add  clarity  and  precision  to  their 
writing  activities. 

5.  Assemble  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible 
for  the  reading  centre,  so  that  the  students  may  extend 
their  knowledge  during  leisure  time  as  the  unit  work 
progresses. 

Bibliography: 

*  Bedore,  Bernard  Vance.  Tall  Tales  of  Joe  Mufferaw. 
Consolidated  Amethyst.  1979. 

This  collection  includes  tales  of  frogs  which  are  at 
least  20  feet  long  and  trout  which  can  swallow  horses 
in  a  single  gulp. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

*  Brooks,  Bill.  Wildlife  of  Canada.  Hounslow  Press.  1976. 

Color  photos  and  text  describe  about  45  animals  from 
across  Canada. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

Cole,  William,  comp .  Book  of  Animal  Poems .  Viking 
Press.  1973. 

An  anthology  arranged  by  animal,  with  an  emphasis 
on  20th  century  poetry. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

Cosgrove,  Margaret.  Messages  and  Voices:  The 
Communication  of  Animals .  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
1974. 

An  exploration  of  the  basic  principles  behind  the 
many  methods  of  animal  signal  sending. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 


Dodd,  Wayne.  Time  of  Hunting.  Seabury  Press.  1975. 

A  youngster  gradually  becomes  sensitized  to  the 
animals  he  is  hunting. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*  Grainger,  David.  Animals  In  Peril:  A  Guide  to  the 
Endangered  Species  of  North  America .  Pagurian.  1978. 

Information  on  twenty  animals  indigenous  to  Canada 
and  the  U.S.A.  which  are  in  danger  of  extinction. 

Gr.  5-9. 

Hutchins,  Ross  E.  Insects  in  Armor .  Parents’  Magazine 
Press.  1972. 

How  insects  survive  by  using  their  armor, 
camouflage,  horns,  and  stingers. 

Gr.  3-7. 

Hutchins,  Ross.  Nature  Invented  It  First.  Dodd,  Mead. 
1980. 

Sonar,  flight,  chemical  warfare  developed  by  plants 
and  animals  for  survival. 

Gr.  4-9. 

*  Kellerhals-Stewart,  Heather.  Rory  and  the  Whooping 
Crane.  Borealis  Press.  1977. 

Camped  with  his  family  in  Wood  Buffalo  Park,  Rory 
learns  about  extinct  and  endangered  animals. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*  Lawrence,  R.D.  Secret  Go  The  Wolves.  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston.  1980. 

Two  rescued  wolf  cubs  grow  to  maturity  in  captivity 
and  then  are  released  in  the  wilderness. 

Gr.  6-11. 

*  Mowat,  Farley.  Never  Cry  Wolf.  Seal  Books.  1979. 

An  account  of  daily  observation  of  wolves  through  one 
summer. 

Gr.  5-9. 

*  Munsterhjelm,  Eric.  A  Dog  Named  Wolf.  Macmillan. 
1972. 

A  fast-moving  story  about  the  adventures  of  a  half-dog 
half-wolf  in  the  Canadian  north. 

Gr.  4-9. 

*  Stewart,  Darryl.  From  the  Edge  of  Extinction:  The  Fight 
to  Save  Endangered  Species.  McClelland  &  Stewart. 
1978. 

Twenty-three  short  accounts  of  successful  attempts 
to  save  North  American  endangered  species  from 
extinction. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

*  Whitaker,  Muriel.  Great  Canadian  Animal  Stories. 
Hurtig.  1978. 

A  collection  of  stories  about  animals  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  forests  and  from  the  mountains  to  the  prairies. 

Gr.  5-13. 


*  Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "No  Wild  Animal  Dies  of  Old 
Age’’  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  may  be  integrated 
in  this  suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/C 

Page  208.  Starting  Points  Activities 


2.  Page  210.  Two  short  articles  introduce  the  concepts  of 
animal  populations,  herd  management,  and  the  balance 
of  nature.  The  related  skill-building  exercise  takes 
advantage  of  the  ideas  by  having  students  build 
cause-and-effect  paragraphs. 


5.  Page  212.  Four  poems  express  different  points  of  view 
on  hunting.  The  students  explain  these  points  of  view  in 
skill-building  paragraphs. 


7.  Page  214.  Forest  fires  and  an  increase  in  the  mosquito 
population  are  featured  in  a  poem  and  brief  article 
illustrating  problems  in  environmental  management. 

The  students  write  ads  for  volunteers  to  assist  in 
researching  ways  to  compensate  for  ecological 
breakdown. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/C 

Page  188.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 

1.  Page  190.  Tennyson’s  poem,  "The  Eagle"  expresses 
the  majesty  of  nature  and  the  unity  of  living  and 
non-living  things.  The  students  examine  their  own 
feelings  about  nature  and  what  makes  it  beautiful. 


3.  Page  191.  "Saving  Guatemala’s  Grebes"  illustrates 
over-specialization  in  species  and  the  positive  effects  of 
determined  human  intervention  to  compensate. 

4.  Page  194.  The  poem,  "Swift  Things  are  Beautiful," 
encourages  appreciation  of  the  contrasts  and  variety  in 
nature. 


6.  Page  195.  The  story,  "Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag,” 
gives  students  a  chance  to  trace  a  change  in  a  hunter’s 
feelings  and  point  of  view  after  he.  experiences  being 
hunted. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  C 


10.  Page  215.  The  students'  understanding  of  the  scope 
and  substance  of  conservation  techniques  is  expanded 
in  an  article  on  efforts  to  save  the  whooping  crane.  The 
related  skill-building  activities  use  the  context  for 
teaching  the  concept  of  the  denotation  of  words  and 
derivatives,  and  for  combining  sentences  with  the 
relative  clause  connectives  who  and  that. 

11.  Page  219.  An  encyclopedia  entry  on  the  whooping 
crane  illustrates  how  information  is  condensed  and 
provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  develop  research 
questions  and  skills  for  preparing  reports. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/C 

8.  Page  204.  “The  Case  of  the  Wandering  Pesticides’ '  is 
an  example  of  how  well-intentioned  efforts  at 
environmental  control  can  have  unintended  negative 
effects  on  animal  and  human  populations.  The  students 
are  encouraged  to  think  of  themselves  in  the  context  of  a 
global  ecological  balance. 

9.  Page  208.  “Endangered  Species,  ’ '  a  two-part  article 
on  the  whooping  crane  and  black-footed  ferret, 
illustrates  the  process  by  which  animal  populations  are 
pushed  toward  extinction  by  the  expansion  of  human 
populations,  and  illustrates  both  the  ingenuity  and 
difficulty  of  conservation. 


12.  Page  214.  The  short  story,  “Walrus  Hunt,"  is  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  explore  the  interdependence 
of  human  and  wild  animal  populations  in  a  primitive 
setting,  and  to  comprehend  how  the  Inuit  resolve  the 
contradiction  of  being  part  of  nature  and  against  it. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  The  Eagle/190 


Starting  Points 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  -  using  a  progression  of  images, 
metaphors,  and  similes  -  shows  the  world  from  the 
vantage  point  of  an  eagle,  every  muscle  and  sense  alert, 
ready  to  dive  for  its  prey.  Have  each  student  describe 
his  or  her  favorite  bird,  its  most  admirable  features  of 
appearance  or  behavior,  how  it  gets  food,  where  it  goes 
in  winter,  etc.  Then  ask  if  they  have  ever  seen  a  large 
bird  hunting  for  food.  Have  them  describe  the  bird  and 
its  actions.  Where  was  it  before  beginning  its  flight?  At 
what  speed  did  it  move  through  the  air?  Were  its  wings 
flapping  quickly  the  whole  time?  After  each  student  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  contribute,  ask  the  students  to 
close  their  eyes,  listen  carefully  and  try  to  form  a  mental 
picture  as  you  read  the  poem  to  them  to  see  if  they  can 
guess  the  name  of  the  bird  being  described  by  the  poet. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  is  the  name  of  the  bird  the  poet  describes  and 
what  is  it  doing?  (an  eagle,  hunting) 

•  What  is  the  effect  of  saying  the  eagle  has  crooked 
hands  instead  of  saying  it  has  bent  claws?  (Explore 
students'  ideas,  but  emphasize  that  by  calling  the  claws 
"hands,”  the  author  compares  the  bird  with  humans, 
making  it  seem  to  have  intelligence  equal  to  our  own  in 
power,  though  not  in  motive.) 

•  What  is  meant  by  the  line,  "Ring’d  with  the  azure 
world,  he  stands”?  (All  around  him  is  blue  -  the  blue  sky, 
ocean,  etc.  -  the  sun  behind;  the  eagle  is  in  the  centre 
like  a  king  ringed  with  servants.) 

•  At  what  height  would  you  have  to  be  to  see  the  ocean 
like  a  crawling  beast  with  blue,  wrinkled  skin?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  190  of  the  student 
text,  managing  the  students’  comments  to  show  that 
the  comparison  gives  a  wonderful  impression  of  the 
eagle’s  speed  as  it  dives  and  equates  the  force  and 
beauty  of  the  bird  with  the  mysterious  force  and  beauty 
of  lightning.  During  the  discussion  ask  students  why  the 
author  chose  to  say  that  the  thunderbolt  falls  rather  than 
the  thunderbolt  strikes.  Which  word  best  shows  the 
effortlessness  of  the  bird’s  movement?  To  help  the 
students  explore  this  idea,  have  them  compare  the 
second  stanza  with  this  rewritten  version: 

Watching  the  sea  from  mountain  heights 
He  fixes  his  prey  within  his  sights 
Then  like  a  thunderbolt ...  he  strikes! 
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2.  Saving  Guatemala’s  Grebes/191 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  in  the  library  to  find  out 
more  about  the  eagle.  How  many  varieties  are  there? 
What  are  their  respective  habitats?  What  do  they  eat? 
How  many  young  do  they  have?  How  long  do  they  live? 
How  do  they  sleep?  Protect  themselves  from  storms  and 
climate?  How  many  are  there  now,  compared  with  a 
century  ago?  Using  these  questions  to  stimulate 
thought,  elicit  a  class  list  of  research  questions,  then 
have  pairs  or  small  groups  of  students  take  responsibility 
for  answering  different  questions.  One  group  might  be 
given  the  task  of  drawing  illustrations  of  the  main 
varieties  and  their  habitats  or,  alternatively,  bringing  in 
pictures  from  magazines  or  picture  books.  Discussion 
following  reports  by  the  groups  might  centre  on  the 
factors  that  might  affect  eagle  populations  in  the  next 
ten  years,  fifty  years. 

Writing 

•  Have  each  student  write  a  poem  describing  the  action 
of  a  bird,  using  Tennyson's  poem  as  a  model.  Encourage 
the  students  to  observe  the  bird  carefully  first,  then  try 
to  imagine  how  the  bird  feels,  how  the  world  looks  to  the 
bird.  Tell  them  to  try  to  paint  word  pictures  that  will 
make  the  reader/listener  see  and  feel  as  the  bird  sees 
and  feels.  When  the  poems  have  been  completed,  select 
several  for  reading  aloud  and  discussing.  Suggest  that 
the  remainder  be  placed  in  the  reading  center  so  that 
everyone  may  enjoy  them. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  choose  one  image  from  Tennyson’s 
poem  to  illustrate.  Arrange  the  resulting  pictures  in 
sequence,  compare  them,  and  discuss  differences  and 
well- wrought  details. 

•  Have  the  students  illustrate  the  poem,  imagining  that 
they  are  seeing  the  action  from  aboard  a  ship  at  sea,  or 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  bird’s  prey. 


Starting  Points 

This  article  introduces  students  to  a  bird  they  may  not 
have  known  of  and  shows  how  humanity’s  negative 
influence  on  an  animal  population  can  be  reversed  with 
care  and  determination.  To  orient  the  students,  have 
them  locate  Guatemala  on  the  class  map  and  share  any 
knowledge  they  have  of  the  country,  its  climate,  people 
and  vegetation.  Then  read  the  title  and  introductory 
question  aloud.  Discuss  the  assumption  that  the  Grebes 
need  saving.  Why?  What  difference  will  it  make  to  us  if 
the  birds  become  extinct,  since  they  don’t  even  inhabit 
Canada?  Why  should  we  care  about  the  extinction  of  any 
form  of  wild  life,  if  we  don’t  rely  on  it  directly  for  food  or 
clothing?  Encourage  the  students  to  express  their 
feelings.  Then,  asking  students  for  their  suggestions, 
draw  up  a  class  list  of  questions  about  the  Grebe.  Have 
the  class  read  the  article  silently  to  see  if  they  can  find 
the  answers  to  the  questions. 


Talking  Points 

•  How  many  Grebes  were  there  in  the  colony  studied  by 
the  author  before  1965?  in  1965?  (before  1965,  a  colony  of 
300;  in  1965,  80) 

•  How  many  Grebes  are  there  now?  (at  least  210  at  the 
time  of  the  most  recent  count) 

•  Do  you  think  that  this  increase  in  numbers  proves  that 
the  Grebes  are  now  safe  from  extinction?  (Answers  will 
vary;  encourage  speculation  based  on  inferences  from 
information  in  the  article  to  do  with  changes  in  the 
environment.) 

•  What  information  in  the  article  answers  our  questions 
about  the  Grebe,  and  how  many  questions  on  our  list 
still  need  to  be  answered?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  193  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows: 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  process 

reconstruct  information  by  organizing  it  in  charts 
and  diagrams 


•  On  the  board,  write  headings  for  a  simple  chart  and 
diagram.  Elicit  information,  asking  students  to  scan  the 
article  to  locate  facts  and  make  inferences  based  on  fact, 
knowledge  and  experience.  Then  have  them  suggest 
point  form  notes  to  fill  in  the  chart.  As  the  chart 
develops,  draw  the  accompanying  diagram.  For  example: 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GREBE  POPULATION 


Changes  in 

What  Happened  Size  of  Grebe 

to  the  Grebes  Why  it  Happened  Population 


Climate  changes 

Ice  Age  begins  —  food 

—  Grebes  migrate 

becomes  scarce. 

south. 

Population 

narrows 

Grebes  settle  at 

Lake  is  protected  from 

Lake  Atilcin  in 

advancing  ice  and 

Guatemala. 

climate  changes  by  a 
ring  of  volcanoes. 

Grebes  adapt  to 

Fish  species  thrive 

new  environment 

and  climate  is 

—  become 

constant. 

excellent 

Grebes  eat  fish  and 

Population 

swimmers. 

shellfish. 

swells 

Grebes  become 

Over-  specialization . 

prisoners  of  their 

Underwater  food 

environment. 

source  and  lack  of  land 
enemies  causes  loss  of 
Grebes’  ability  to  fly. 

Body  size  doubles, 

Underwater 

legs  set  back, 

swimming  causes 

wings  do  not 

development  of  lungs 

Population 

develop. 

and  upper-body 

swells  to 

strength. 

maximum 

Climate  does  not 
change. 

Food  source  remains 

constant. 

No  land  enemies. 

Nests  are  safe. 

Lake  Atilcin 

Native  population 

becomes  a  resort 

grows  and  needs 

Population 

—  lake  stocked 

money  to  employ 

narrows 

with  bass. 

people  —  sports  fishing 

attracts  tourists. 


Changes  in 

What  Happened  Size  of  Grebe 

to  the  Grebes  Why  it  Happened  Population 


Grebes  population 

Grebes  become  a  food 

Population 

falls  to  near- 

source  —  people  eat 

narrows  to 

extinction. 

Grebes . 

Bass  eat  Grebe  chicks  . 

80  Grebes 

Anne  LaBastille 

She  knows  that 

decides  to  save 

Grebes  are  survivors  of 

the  Grebes  —  asks 

the  Ice  Age  and  that 

government  and 

humans  have  upset 

people  of 

Guatemala  for 
help. 

the  balance  of  nature. 

Laws  to  protect 

Healthy  balance 

Population 

Grebes  are  passed 

between  needs  of 

swells  to 

—  game  warden 

Grebes  and  people  is 

210  Grebes 

appointed. 

created  —  hunting  is 

Bass-free  area  is 

restricted. 

built. 

Grebe  chicks  are  safe 
from  bass. 

Fish  and  shellfish 
available  only  to 

Grebes  in  protected 
area. 

•  Discuss  the  process  evident  from  the  class  chart.  Is 
complete  protection  from  natural  enemies  always  good 
for  the  species?  What  might  happen  at  Lake  Atilan  if  a 
new  species  -  perhaps  a  bald  eagle  -  were  introduced 
into  the  environment?  How  long  might  it  take  for  new 
adaptations  to  occur?  Is  it  possible  that  humans,  too, 
might  become  over- specialized?  How?  What  species  or 
environmental  factors  might  cause  our  extinction?  Who 
will  notice  and  plan  for  our  survival? 

•  To  conclude,  elicit  estimates,  based  on  the  chart,  of 
how  long  the  Grebe  would  have  survived  without  Anne 
LaBastille's  intervention. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  191 

•  Is  it  possible  to  save  a  species  from  extinction? 

To  help  students  fully  appreciate  the  meaning  of  this 
term,  discuss  the  related  word" extinguish."  What  is  a  fire 
extinguisher  and  how  does  it  work?  How  would  one 
extinguish  a  candle  flame?  Could  life  be  thought  of  as  a 
flame?  If  all  the  lives  that  make  up  a  species,  or  kind  of 
living  thing,  are  snuffed  out,  how  can  they  be  replaced? 
After  discussion,  have  students  explain  the  meaning  of 
"extinction"  and  their  feelings  about  the  loss  of  a  whole 
animal  population. 

Page  192 

•  The  poc  adapted  so  well  to  its  environment  that  it 
almost  spelled  its  own  doom. 

•  Ornithologists  think  it  migrated  south  during  the  last 
Ice  Age  and  settled  on  Lake  Atilan. 

Have  the  students  use  context  clues  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  these  words  and  terms.  For  example,  they 
should  be  able  to  relate  the  previous  discussion  of 
extinction  to  doom,  then  figure  out  that  "spelled  out"  is 
a  figurative  expression  for  implying  causes  or  factors 
added  one  on  another.  Since  the  article  focusses  on  a 
species  of  bird,  they  should  reason  that  an  ornithologist 
is  one  who  studies  and  works  with  birds.  To  clarify  the 
point,  elicit  other  words  containing  "ologist":  geologist, 
radiologist ,  psychologist ,  etc.  Make  sure  that  the 
students  understand  that  the  senses  include  "knowing” 
and  "working  with."  Similarly,  for  "migrated"  the 
students  can  be  asked  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
poc’s  trip  south,  given  in  the  context  of  the  sentence 
and  surrounding  paragraphs.  Then,  related  words - 
immigrant,  emigration ,  migration ,  etc.  -  can  be 
examined  for  structure.  The  class  can  contribute  ideas 
as  to  what  each  word  means  from  their  own  store  of 
background  knowledge  and  experience.  As  a  final  step, 
the  students  can  compose  other  context  sentences  for 
each  word  or  expression.  Write  the  sentences  on  the 
board  so  that  the  class  can  appreciate  the  variety  of 
contexts  in  which  the  words  can  be  used. 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Discuss  the  questions  on  the  class  list  developed 
during  Starting  Points,  encouraging  students  to  add 
questions  or  revise  existing  questions.  Encourage  the 
class  to  decide  which  questions  have  been  adequately 
answered  by  the  reading,  then  research  in  the  library  to 
find  answers  for  the  remaining  questions.  Share  results 
and  ideas. 

•  Use  the  To  do  activity,  page  193,  in  the  student  text. 
Elicit  the  names  of  other  species  that  interest  the  class. 
Have  the  students  form  groups  to  research  and  write  up 
rough  notes  telling  about  a  chosen  animal's  appearance 
and  special  physical  attributes,  habits,  environment, 
needs,  fluctuation  of  population  figures,  and  factors  that 
have  affected  the  population  in  the  past  and  may  affect 
it  in  the  future.  Alert  the  librarian  in  advance  so  that 
appropriate  materials  can  be  provided.  Choose  one 
animal  species  to  report  on  yourself  and  prepare 
research  notes. 

Writing 

•  When  the  students  have  completed  their  research 
notes  for  the  To  do,  discuss  with  the  class  how  an 
outline  is  made  to  guide  the  writing  of  a  report.  Develop 
a  model  on  the  board,  using  your  own  research  notes. 
Suggest  that  each  group  prepare  such  an  outline  and 
submit  it  to  you  to  check  for  clarity  and  logical 
organization.  After  reviewing  the  outlines  and 
suggesting  helpful  revisions,  have  the  students  write  up 
the  reports,  each  group  member  assuming  responsibility 
for  one  section  of  the  outline.  Write  up  your  report  so 
that  the  students  can  compare  their  work  with  yours. 
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3.  Swift  Things  are  Beautiful/ 194 


Speaking /Listening 

•  Have  each  group  use  the  finished  report  (suggested 
above)  to  prepare  an  oral  presentation  of  the  information 
contained.  Teach  the  students  how  to  make  cue  cards 
by  recording  the  main  ideas  on  sequentially  numbered 
cards,  how  to  organize  and  present  accompanying 
illustrations,  etc.  Use  your  own  report  to  demonstrate 
and  to  stimulate  ideas  on  alternatives,  emphasizing  that 
while  there  are  many  ways  to  give  a  report  badly,  there 
are  also  many  ways  to  give  it  well.  Discuss  the  tone  of 
voice,  voice  level  and  pacing  that  make  an  oral  report 
interesting  to  an  audience.  Suggest  that  each  group 
member  rehearse  the  report  before  parents  or  a  friend  a 
couple  of  times  beforehand,  but  explain  that 
word-for-word  memorization  will  spoil  the  report, 
making  it  seem  wooden  and  lacking  in  enthusiasm. 

Have  each  group  present  its  report  to  the  class. 

Present  your  own  report  last.  Afterward,  elicit  from  the 
class  what  steps  should  be  taken  by  governments  and 
people  to  ensure  the  survival  of  each  animal  species 
reported  on. 

Drama 

•  Have  volunteers  improvise  a  scene  based  on  Anne 
LaBastille's  first  meeting  with  Guatemalan  government 
conservation  officials  or  her  appeal  to  the  natives  and 
visitors  at  Lake  Atilan.  After  the  presentations,  discuss 
her  character. 


Starting  Points 

This  lovely  poem  expresses  the  recognition  that  nature’s 
beauty  is  apparent  in  many  contrasting  things.  To  set 
the  mood  and  help  students  appreciate  the  poet’s 
thought  and  feeling,  invite  each  student  to  describe  a 
time  when  they  were  alone  in  a  natural  setting, 
observing  the  sky,  plants  and  animals.  The  students 
may  feel  less  self-conscious  and  unsure  of  what  is 
wanted  if  you  describe  a  memorable  scene  first  -  the  feel 
of  the  air,  the  grass,  the  cloud  patterns,  animals,  your 
feelings,  etc.  After  each  student  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  contribute,  ask  the  group  to  think  about  what  it  is 
about  nature  that  makes  it  seem  beautiful.  Discuss  ideas 
briefly,  then  tell  the  students  to  listen  for  the  poet’s  idea 
of  this  while  you  read  the  poem.  Suggest  that  they  close 
their  eyes  and  relax,  and  try  to  let  the  pictures  form  in 
their  minds  and  hear  the  sounds  of  the  poem.  Then,  read 
the  poem  aloud. 


Talking  Points 

•  Did  you  like  the  poem?  What  did  you  notice  most  about 
it?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  two  kinds  of  things  did  the  poet  describe?  (swift 
things  and  slow  things) 

•  Did  you  notice  any  other  contrasts  besides  swift  and 
slow  as  the  pictures  were  forming  in  your  mind?  For 
example,  what  things  were  sky  things  and  what  were 
earth  things?  Cold  and  hot?  Tall  and  small?  Curved  and 
straight?  Strong  and  weak?  (Encourage  the  students  to 
read  the  poem  to  find  images  that  show  these  contrasts; 
then  have  them  suggest  others  that  have  not  been 
mentioned  -  winged  and  four-footed,  bright  and  dull, 
colored  and  colorless,  old  and  young,  soft  and  rough.) 

•  Would  you  agree  that  the  thing  that  makes  all  of  these 
things  beautiful  is  simple  contrast  -  the  relationship  of 
one  thing  to  all  the  other  things?  Why?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Considering  that  there  are  so  many  thousands  and 
thousands  of  different  kinds  of  plants  and  animals,  does 
it  matter  if  some  become  extinct?  Why?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 
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4.  Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag/195 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  As  suggested  in  the  To  do  activity  in  the  student  text, 
encourage  each  student  to  write  another  stanza  for  the 
poem.  Explain  that  soft  and  small  are  not  their  only 
choices;  they  may  choose  any  other  category  that 
appeals  to  them.  Point  out  that  the  end-rhyme  pattern  is 
different  in  the  second  stanza,  and  emphasize  that  the 
students  need  not  observe  any  pattern  of  rhyme  in  their 
verse  if  they  don't  want  to,  so  long  as  they  try  to 
describe  the  images  simply  and  clearly  so  that  listeners 
will  seem  to  see,  hear,  taste  -  sense  -  the  things  being 
described,  and  share  the  mood.  When  the  students  have 
completed  their  stanzas,  select  several  to  read  aloud. 
Discuss  the  mood  created  in  each  case,  the  clarity  of  the 
visual  images,  any  other  sense  impressions  that  come 
through,  and  the  number  of  contrasts. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  exchange  the  stanzas  they  have 
written  and  choose  an  image  to  illustrate,  reserving 
enough  space  at  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  picture  to 
print  the  line  of  the  poem  and,  beneath,  the 
student-poet’s  name.  Encourage  them  to  use  fancy 
lettering  for  this  if  they  wish.  Then,  have  them  sign  their 
paintings  so  that  others  can  identify  their  work.  Display 
and  discuss  the  resulting  paintings,  comparing  the 
visual  images  to  the  words  of  the  poem  -  do  the  pictures 
call  up  any  other  sense  impressions  besides  sight? 
Reserve  time  at  the  end  so  that  each  student  at  the 
"showing”  can  choose  the  painting  that  he  or  she  finds 
most  appealing  and  buy  it  (maximum  cost,  5$)  or  trade 
for  it.  Invite  students  to  explain  their  choice,  describing 
the  painting’s  appeal.  If  interest  is  high,  the  students 
might  wish  to  construct  and  paint  cardboard  frames  for 
their  paintings. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  in  the  library  to  find  out 
about  and  report  on  the  world’s  fastest  creatures  -  on 
land,  underwater,  and  in  the  air  -  and  the  world’s 
slowest  creatures.  Have  them  share  what  they  have 
learned  in  a  class  discussion.  Encourage  them  to  bring 
in  illustrations  from  books  and  magazines  or  drawings 
they  have  made  themselves.  Explore  the  relationship 
between  each  animal’s  speed  and  its  environment.  How 
does  speed  help  it  to  fulfill  its  needs?  Are  slow  animals 
more  vulnerable  to  predators?  Do  they  have  any 
compensating  features? 


Starting  Points 

This  sensitive  portrayal  of  a  boy’s  growth  from 
enthusiastic  hunter  to  reverent  admirer  of  a  magnificent 
stag  gives  students  an  opportunity  to  trace  the  interplay 
of  events  and  emotions  that  lead  the  hero  to  an  enlarged 
vision  of  himself  and  of  the  world  we  must  learn  to  share 
with  animals.  To  prepare  for  the  reading  and  follow-up 
work,  explore  the  students'  experiences  with  wild 
animals  -  visits  to  the  zoo,  wilderness  areas,  outdoor 
adventure  and  "jungle”  films,  TV  documentaries,  etc., 
are  all  common  ground  for  sharing  ideas  and  feelings. 

For  example,  what  animals  are  the  most  beautiful?  the 
most  frightening?  interesting? 

Turn  the  conversation  to  Canadian  wild  animals,  asking 
students  to  name  animals  found  in  our  wilderness  areas. 
Then,  on  a  map  of  Manitoba,  point  out  the  Sandhill 
region,  near  Carberry,  explaining  that  the  marshes,  hills 
and  forests  of  the  area  are  the  setting  for  a  story  about  a 
very  brave  and  wise  hunter  in  pioneer  days.  Have  the 
students  open  their  books  and  examine  the  picture. 
What  species  of  animal  is  pictured?  Have  the  students 
ever  seen  such  a  large  deer?  Would  it  be  hard  to  hunt 
such  a  deer?  Why?  Would  the  students  have  liked  to  be 
pioneers,  when  nearly  everyone  had  to  know  how  to 
hunt  in  the  wilderness?  What  skills  would  they  have 
needed?  What  feelings  would  they  have  had  being  alone 
in  the  fresh  air  and  wilderness,  getting  up  to  see  the  sun 
rise,  cooking  and  warming  themselves  at  a  campfire, 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  many  different  birds  and 
animals  in  the  nearby  brush?  Suggest  that  the  students 
read  the  story  to  see  if  they  would  have  shared  this 
hunter’s  feelings  as  he  stalked  the  Sandhill  Stag. 
Encourage  them  to  reflect  on  the  marginal  notes  as  they 
read. 
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Talking  Points 


Skill  Points 


•  How  does  the  knowledge  that  Yan  was  watching  for 
unusual  birds  on  the  day  he  first  saw  the  Stag’s  hoofpnnt 
affect  our  idea  of  his  personality?  (Bird-watchers  are 
usually  people  who  love  nature;  we  know  that  he  finds 
nature  interesting  and  beautiful.) 

•  Picture  the  scene  in  which  Yan  tells  the  settlers  about 
the  deer  print:  how  old  is  Yan  in  relation  to  the  others? 
How  might  the  difference  in  ages  affect  Yan?  (He  is  in 
his  late  teens,  the  settlers  are  adults  with  much 
experience.  Since  they  know  so  much  about  deer  and 
can  tell  many  hunting  stories,  Yan  might  be  anxious  to 
show  them  that  he  too  is  nearly  grown  up  and  can 
understand  the  adult  world.) 

•  What  do  you  think  Yan’s  family  and  friends  would  have 
said  if  he  had  been  the  first  one  to  bring  back  a  Sandhill 
Stag?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  If  you  were  Yan,  how  would  you  feel  telling  the  settlers 
and  your  friends  that,  after  two  whole  seasons  of 
hunting,  you  still  have  not  killed  the  deer?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Why  did  the  Stag  stand  facing  Yan  instead  of  running 
away?  (On  a  literal  level,  because  the  chase  had 
exhausted  him  and  he  sensed  his  defeat;  on  inferential 
and  judgmental  levels,  answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  new  idea  came  into  Yan's  mind  as  he  looked  into 
the  Stag's  eyes?  (that  he  and  the  Stag  were  fellow 
creatures) 

•  Do  you  think  that  the  wolves  that  pursued  Yan  are 
fellow  creatures  too?  Why?  (Encourage  students  to 
express  and  explain  their  opinions;  the  discussion 
should  cover  the  prospect  that  even  creatures  who 
exhibit  few  of  the  personality  traits  valued  by  humans 
serve  a  purpose  in  nature  and,  therefore,  have  natural 
rights  -  though  we  have  superior  powers.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  203  of  the  student  text. 


Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows: 


use  sequence  of  events  to  determine  causes  and 
effects 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings, 
attitudes  and  motivations 


•  In  advance,  prepare  several  strips  of  paper  on  which  to 
record  the  students'  ideas  of  Yan’s  changes  in  attitude. 
Then,  with  the  students’  participation,  list  the  events  of 
the  story  on  the  board. 

•  Have  the  students  scan  to  locate  passages  that 
indicate  changes  in  Yan’s  attitude  toward  hunting  deer. 
Discuss  these  passages,  then  have  students  describe 
the  attitudinal  change  in  their  own  words.  Record  their 
ideas  on  strips  of  paper.  Shuffle  the  strips. 

•  Have  pairs  of  students  use  plasticine  to  arrange  the 
strips  describing  attitudinal  changes  next  to  the  events 
with  which  each  change  is  associated,  and  explain 
which  events  and  attitudes  are  causes  and  which  are 
effects.  For  example,  one  pair  of  students  may  arrive  at 
an  arrangement  such  as  the  following: 


Events 


Attitudes 


1.  Yan  sees  an  unusual  deer 
track. 


2.  Yan  goes  hunting  but  fails 
to  kill  a  deer 

3.  Yan  hears  stories  about  a 
mighty  buck,  then  goes 
hunting  deer  again. 

4.  While  hunting  deer,  Yan 
is  hunted  by  wolves.  He 
goes  home  without  killing 
a  deer. 

5.  While  hunting  with 
friends,  Yan  kills  a  doe 
and  observes  the  Sandhill 
Stag. 


He  is  moderately  interested 
in  hunting,  and  very 
interested  in  nature. 


His  interest  in  hunting 
increases. 


He  begins  to  feel  sympathy 
for  deer. 


His  sympathy  becomes 
brotherly  love. 
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The  challenge  and  enjoyment  of  the  exercise  will  result 
from  having  to  choose  from  among  different  wordings 
and  ideas  of  attitudinal  changes  suggested  by  the 
students  and  recorded  on  the  strips  of  paper,  and  in 
explaining  how  the  effect  of  one  event  tends  to  become 
the  cause  of  the  next. 

•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion  in  which  students 
speculated  on  their  own  feelings  about  hunting  and 
nature.  Have  them  compare  their  ideas  and  feelings 
with  Yan's  and  explain  any  changes  of  opinion  that 
might  have  resulted  from  reading  the  story. 

•  Conclude  the  lesson  with  an  open  discussion  of 
possible  motives  for  hunting  in  general.  Encourage  the 
students  to  think  of  different  hunting  situations  and 
evaluate  whether  the  motive  for  hunting  justifies  the 
result.  For  example,  would  Yan  have  been  justified  in 
killing  the  wolves  had  he  confronted  them?  Why?  Why 
not?  If  a  community’s  living  depends  on  selling  wild 
animals’  hides,  are  the  people  justified  in  killing  the 
animals? 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  in  the  library  to  find  out 
more  about  wolves  in  the  Canadian  wilderness  and 
report  their  findings  to  the  class. 

Writing 

•  Have  students  choose  one  of  the  following  ideas  on 
which  to  base  a  story  or  short  scene: 

The  leader  of  the  wolf-pack  corners  Yan.  (The  wolf  tells 
the  story,  then  Yan  tells  the  same  story.) 

The  settlers  talk  about  Yan's  failure  to  kill  the  Sandhill 
Stag. 

Yan  gets  a  wonderful  new  camera  for  his  birthday  and 
takes  it  out  into  the  wilderness. 

The  list  of  ideas  might  be  expanded  with  ideas 
generated  by  the  students.  When  the  stories  are  written, 
have  them  deposited  at  the  reading  centre  and 
encourage  the  students  to  read  each  other’s  work.  Be 
sure  to  let  them  see  you  reading  and  enjoying  several  of 
the  stories.  Then,  in  a  full-class  discussion,  have  the 
students  give  synopses  of  the  stories  they  read;  explore 
attitudes,  feelings  and  motives  that  emerge. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  203  of  the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  illustrate  their  own  stories  or  a 
scene  from  the  text  that  has  not  already  been  illustrated. 
Display  and  discuss  the  art  in  terms  of  evident  attitudes 
and  emotions. 

Other  Media 

•  Obtain  one  or  both  of  the  following  films  to  show  to  the 
class: 

Big  Game  Camera  Holiday  (Province  of  British  Columbia 
Film) 

Cry  of  the  Wild  (National  Film  Board  of  Canada) 

Extended  Reading 

•  Suggest  that  the  students  read  The  Yearling  by 
Marjorie  K.  Rawlings  and  Call  of  the  Wild  by  Jack 
London.  Discuss  the  attitudes  and  motives  of  the 
characters  with  regard  to  hunting. 
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5.  The  Case  of  the  Wandering 
Pesticides/204 
□  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  article  on  DDT  introduces  students  to  the  concept 
of  a  global  environment  and  gives  insight  into  how  its 
fundamental  processes  can  be  seriously  harmed  by 
well-intentioned  human  intervention.  To  prepare  for  the 
reading,  set  up  an  analogy  based  on  students’  concrete 
experiences.  For  example,  many  students  will  have  had 
experiences  with,  or  will  have  heard  of,  side  reactions 
from  drugs.  These  experiences  could  be  elicited  and 
discussed  in  terms  of  how  a  drug  administered  to  cure 
one  problem  causes  others.  From  this  point,  using  the 
analogy  of  a  human  body,  ask  the  group  if  they  have  ever 
thought  of  their  bodies  as  an  environment  made  out  of 
many  strange  substances  and  in  which  many  strange 
beings  live  -  millions  of  different  kinds  of  beings,  all 
unaware  of  each  other,  yet  all  dependent  on  what 
happens  to  the  others  and  on  what  happens  to  the  body. 
Supposing  the  body  is  kept  up  too  late  night  after  night, 
watching  TV,  and  as  a  result  catches  a  cold.  A  drug  is 
given  to  get  rid  of  the  cold  virus,  but  as  it  does  its  job  of 
killing  viruses,  it  also  kills  many  good  organisms  whose 
job  it  is  to  protect  the  body  from  other  viruses.  The  cold 
disappears,  but,  later,  pneumonia  sets  in.  A  new  drug  is 
given,  but  it  makes  the  patient  sick  to  the  stomach.  The 
patient  can't  eat  and  grows  weak  and  thin.  From 
inaction,  the  muscles  begin  to  deteriorate.  Soon  the 
whole  world  inside  the  body  is  out  of  kilter.  What  might 
happen?  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  the  earth,  like 
the  body,  is  an  environment  containing  many  different 
kinds  of  beings  who  often  don’t  pay  too  much  attention 
to  each  other,  except  when  they  get  in  each  other’s  way 
or  when  they  need  each  other  for  something.  Can  the 
students  think  of  any  examples  to  illustrate  the  point? 

Have  the  students  open  their  books.  Read  the  title  and 
discuss  the  introductory  question.  Suggest  that  they 
read  the  article  to  find  out  how  humans  create  problems 
by  trying  to  contol  their  environment  -  the  earth. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  is  it  nearly  impossible  for  humans  to  live  without 
upsetting  the  environment?  (because  there  are  so  many 
of  us) 

•  Why  was  DDT  considered  such  a  great  invention?  (It 
killed  body  lice,  which  caused  typhoid  fever;  it  wiped 
out  malaria  by  killing  mosquitoes;  it  killed  insects  that 
destroyed  crops  and  forests.) 

•  How  has  DDT  affected  the  American  bald  eagle  and 
the  Bermuda  petrel?  (DDT  stored  by  the  female  birds 
caused  them  to  produce  shells  that  were  too  soft  to 
protect  the  babies,  so  the  young  died;  soon  there  were 
not  enough  young  born  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the 
species  in  each  case.) 

•  Since  we  don’t  eat  osprey,  bald  eagle  or  Bermuda 
petrel,  what  does  it  matter  if  they  do  disappear? 
(Answers  will  vary,  but  encourage  the  students  to  make 
the  connection  between  these  fish-eating  birds'  safety 
and  our  own:  we  eat  fish  too.  Other  answers  might 
express  values  or  speculate  on  how  the  birds’ 
disappearance  could  cause  imbalance  in  the 
populations  on  which  they  feed.) 

•  If  all  the  fish-eating  birds  in  the  North  Atlantic  region 
become  extinct,  how  might  this  affect  the  shark 
population?  (Sharks  might  increase,  since  there  would 
be  more  fish  to  eat;  an  increase  in  sharks  could 
cause  other  fish  species  that  we  rely  on  for  food  to  be 
wiped  out.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  207  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  article 
are  as  follows: 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  process 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 


•  Reread  aloud  the  statement:  “Human  beings  make 
changes  because  they  want  to  improve  their  lives.  But 
sometimes  a  change  backfires."  Recall  the  Starting 
Points  discussion  about  drugs  and  their  side  effects. 
How  does  the  example  of  drugs  support  this  statement? 
Ask  students  to  speculate  on  what  might  have 
happened  to  the  world’s  population  if  modern  drugs  had 
never  been  discovered.  How  many  lives  are  saved  every 
day,  in  spite  of  some  bad  side  effects? 

•  Through  discussion,  have  the  students  compare  drugs 
and  DDT  for  analogy  of  effect:  the  one  on  the  health  of 
the  individual,  the  other  on  the  health  of  the 
environment.  The  students  should  be  able  to  infer  that 
both  involve  chemical  intervention  in  natural  processes 
for  the  good  of  individuals  and  all  human  beings,  and 
that  both  involve  side  effects  often  unknown  at  the  time 
of  introduction  (students  may  be  able  to  draw  on  news 
items  and  talk  at  home  about  “miracle  drugs”  which 
have  had  to  be  withdrawn  or  severely  restricted).  Both 
have  contributed  to  an  enormous  increase  in  population 
by  controlling  disease  and/or  allowing  us  to  grow  more 
food. 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  first  paragraph  to  find 
mention  of  human  needs  that  might  be  affected  by 
growth  in  human  population.  They  will  locate  “room, 
fuel,  and  food.  ’  ’  Elicit  ideas  on  how  satisfying  these 
needs  affects  animal  populations  and  earth’s  resources. 
For  example,  if  the  human  population  expands,  more 
space  is  needed;  we  build  new  communities  in 
wilderness  areas,  leaving  wild  animals  nowhere  to  go. 
We  cut  down  forests,  and  this  causes  a  change  in 
rainfall,  which  in  turn  causes  drought,  soil  erosion,  the 
extinction  of  animal  species,  etc.  We  transport  oil  in 
ocean  liners,  which  often  results  in  oil  spills  and  the 
death  of  fish  and  birds.  In  using  the  energy  we  mine 
from  the  earth,  we  pollute  the  air  and  our  supply  of  fresh 
water,  again  threatening  the  lives  of  animal  species. 


•  Discuss  the  food  chain,  asking  students  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  term.  If  there  is  hesitance,  have 
them  reread  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs  on  page  206 
of  their  texts.  Elicit  examples  of  other  food  chains. 

•  Organize  a  debate  of  the  To  think  about  question. 
Students  can  draw  upon  information  in  the  article,  ideas 
in  the  foregoing  discussion,  and  their  own  knowledge  to 
support  opinions.  At  the  end  of  the  debate,  have  each 
side  formulate  and  state  a  conclusion. 

Vocabulary 
Page  204 

•  Earth  seems  such  a  vast  place. 

Focus  attention  on  this  word  by  eliciting  synonyms: 
large,  huge,  enormous,  big,  etc.  Then  have  the  students 
order  them  according  to  intensity.  Discuss 
connotations.  For  example,  big,  large,  enormous ,  etc. 
suggest  size,  but  vast  suggests  an  expanse  of  space  in 
addition.  Therefore  one  could  say,  “I  own  a  big  bicycle," 
but  not,  “I  own  a  vast  bicycle.  ’  ’  Have  students  suggest 
sentences  in  which  “vast”  is  used  wrongly.  Then,  as  a 
final  measure,  develop  a  list  of  antonyms,  such  as  tiny, 
small,  minute,  narrow,  restricted,  etc.  Again  have  the 
students  order  them  according  to  intensity  and  discuss 
connotations  and  appropriate  usage,  asking  students  to 
supply  context  sentences. 
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6.  Endangered  Species/208* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Use  the  To  do  activity  on  page  207  of  the  student  text. 
Students  may  enjoy  working  in  pairs  or  groups.  Tell  the 
students  to  keep  good  research  notes  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  explain  the  steps  in  the  process  of  causes  and 
effects. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  participate  in  writing  letters  of 
inquiry  to  the  federal  Ministry  of  the  Environment,  the 
Ontario  ministry,  and  environmental  studies 
departments  at  universities,  to  find  out  what  causes 
Minamata  disease  and  what  steps  are  being  taken  to 
eliminate  this  danger. 

Art 

•  To  prepare  the  students  for  creating  their  posters 
(suggested  under  To  do),  bring  in  several  examples  of 
public  awareness  posters  and  discuss  similarities  and 
differences  in  design  and  effect.  Suggest  that  they 
incorporate  some  of  the  principles  into  their  own 
posters,  but  emphasize  that  originality  and  a 
well-thought-out  and  well-executed  design  are  the  most 
important  factors  in  creating  effective  posters.  When  the 
posters  are  finished,  have  the  students  place  them  in  the 
community  and  monitor  public  reaction.  This  can  be  the 
basis  for  further  discussion,  and  the  students  will  be 
encouraged  to  think  of  viewers  when  they  produce  other 
similar  artworks  in  future.  After  the  talk,  develop  a 
summary  of  what  was  learned. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  If  possible,  invite  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  to  speak 
to  the  class  about  an  environmental  issue,  such  as  acid 
rainfall,  and  explain  what  his  or  her  party  is  doing  to 
overcome  the  problem.  Make  sure  the  students  are 
reasonably  informed  on  the  issue  beforehand  and 
discuss  questions  they  might  ask  the  speaker. 

•  Have  students  plan  a  strategy  for  helping  reduce 
damage  to  the  environment  by  altering  some  aspect  of 
their  own  lives,  then  describe  the  strategy  to  the  class. 
Encourage  them  to  explain  the  sequence  of  steps  in  the 
process  that  will  lead  to  an  improvement. 


Starting  Points 

This  two-part  article  containing  interesting  information 
about  the  whooping  crane  and  the  black-footed  ferret 
gives  students  insight  into  the  difficulty  of  reversing  the 
process  of  extinction  and  motivates  them  to  get  involved 
in  saving  rare  species.  Preparing  students  for  the 
reading  might  be  done  by  obtaining,  in  advance, 
pictures  of  the  two  species  from  books  or  magazines  to 
show  to  the  group.  In  the  case  of  the  whooping  crane, 
students  could  locate  the  bird’s  breeding  ground  (the 
Mackenzie  District  of  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park)  on  a 
map,  then  predict  the  route  and  destination  of  the 
migratory  flight,  and  the  dangers  the  birds  would  be 
exposed  to  during  migration.  For  the  ferret,  the  students 
could  be  told  that  they  are  found  in  southern  Alberta; 
then,  on  a  map  they  could  show  the  other  areas  of  North 
America  where  the  ferret  might  be  found,  based  on 
similarity  of  topography  and  climate,  and  guess  how 
other  populations  (human  and  animal)  might  affect 
them.  Following  this  preview  and  prediction  activity, 
have  the  students  read  the  articles  to  see  if  their  guesses 
are  correct  and  to  find  out  more  about  these  species.  As 
always,  remind  the  students  to  stop  and  think  about  the 
questions  in  the  margins. 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  subject  area.  To  help 
these  students  gain  meaning  from  this  selection  use  the  preview  and 
prediction  strategies  suggested  in  Starting  Points,  and  during  the 
discussion  bring  out  the  meaning  of  words  such  as  “endangered, 1 ' 
“migration,"  “clutch,"  and  other  words  of  a  specialized  nature  from 
these  articles. 
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Talking  Points 


Skill  Points 


•  What  are  the  names  of  the  two  national  parks  in  which 
the  cranes  breed  and  winter,  and  how  far  apart  are  they? 
(Wood  Buffalo  National  Park  and  Aransas  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Texas;  they  are  3000  km  apart  in  terms  of  the  birds’ 
migration.) 

•  How  many  cranes  do  you  think  might  have  existed 
before  Canada  was  settled?  How  many  ferrets? 

(Answers  will  vary,  but  reasonable  guesses  should  be 
accepted.) 

•  Why  is  the  return  journey  of  the  crane  more  dangerous 
than  the  journey  south?  (The  hunting  season  for 
waterfowl  opens  early  in  the  south.) 

•  What  is  the  name  of  the  ferret's  natural  enemy  and 
how  large  a  role  has  this  animal  played  in  the  ferret’s 
survival?  (the  coyote;  not  a  large  role,  perhaps  because  it 
is  a  night  animal) 

•  Do  you  think  it  was  fair  to  fine  the  hunter  so  much 
money  for  killing  the  female  whooping  crane  by 
mistake?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  students  should  be 
aware  of  the  distinctive  color,  markings  and  size  of 
cranes  compared  to  geese,  making  a  mixup  unlikely. 

The  hunter  may  have  been  lying  or  he  may  have  been 
completely  ignorant  of  the  species’  appearances  and 
of  the  game  laws.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  211  and  page  213 
of  the  student  text.  During  the  discussion  ask  students  if 
they  think  they  could  discover  ways  to  avoid  the 
animals’  extinction  in  each  case.  Elicit  yes  or  no 
answers. 


Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  article 
are  as  follows : 


reconstruct  information  by  recording  it  on  charts 
and  time  lines 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  solutions 


•  With  the  participation  of  the  students,  develop  a  chart 
and  time  line  of  the  history  of  each  species’ 
endangerment.  The  students  will  need  to  scan  the  text 
to  locate  information,  and  infer  information  from  facts 
and  previous  knowledge.  Reserve  an  area  of  the  board 
for  each  chart* *  preferably  side  by  side.  Leave  both  charts 
on  the  board. 


LIFE  LINE  OF  THE  WHOOPING  CRANE 


Before  1900 

A  few 
thousand 
cranes 
roam  the 
continent 


Population  of  Western  Canada  Sparse 

•  flock  size  moderate  to  small 

•  habitat— bogs  and  marshes 

•  brood  size  — two  eggs,  one  hatches 

•  time  to  mature  lengthy 

•  wintering  grounds  on  Gulf  of  Mexico 


1900 


Several 

thousand 

cranes 

-  1920 


Settlement  of  Western  Canada  Underway 

•  breeding  bogs  drained  as  farms  and  towns  appear, 
gradually  pushing  birds  north 

•  longer  migration,  more  deaths 

•  hunting  increases,  hundreds  killed 

•  number  of  breeders  falls  drastically 


- 1940 

1 5  cranes 
in  1941 


Conservation  Techniques  Applied 

•  public  awareness  campaign  started 

•  national  wildlife  reserves  established 

•  hunting  laws  and  fines  established 

•  artificial  egg-hatching  program  carried  out 


- 1960 

61  cranes 
in  1971 
51  cranes 
in  1972 

- 1980 


Threats  to  Life  of  Crane  Continue 

•  young  die  in  storms  during  long  migration 

•  accidental  and  deliberate  shootings  continue 

•  age  of  breeders  rises 

•  oil  spills  occur  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

•  early  start  for  hunting  season  in  southern  U.S. 


Number 
of  Cranes? 


New  Conservation  Plan  of  Grade  Six  Class  Applied 


2000 


? 


•  Have  the  students  break  into  small  groups.  Assign 
each  group  one  species,  either  the  crane  or  ferret,  and 
tell  them  to  plan  a  strategy  for  the  survival  of  the  animal. 
Suggest  that  they  list  their  proposals  clearly  and  explain 
in  a  few  sentences  what  results  they  would  expect  by 
the  year  2000.  Spend  some  time  with  each  group  during 
the  discussion  phase,  encouraging  all  group  members  to 
brainstorm  and  evaluate  each  other’s  ideas. 

•  Have  each  group  report  on  the  strategy  decided  upon 
and  invite  the  class  to  comment  on  which  of  the 
proposals  might  provide  the  best  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  animal's  survival. 

•  Refer  the  students  to  the  time-line  charts  on  the  board 
and  have  them  evaluate  what  might  have  happened  if 
their  proposals  had  been  applied  at  various  of  the  dates 
recorded.  What  might  have  been  the  result  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  cranes  or  ferrets?  Encourage  them  to 
compare  what  might  have  happened  with  what  did 
happen.  Fill  in  the  last  section  of  the  charts,  using  one 
proposal  that  they  have  chosen. 

•  As  suggested  in  the  To  do  on  page  211,  list  the  events 
that  endangered  the  whooping  crane,  calling  upon  the 
students  to  supply  the  information.  Then,  invite  them  to 
explain  how  these  events  could  have  been  avoided  or 
altered  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  species. 

Vocabulary 
Page  208 

•  It  is  also  a  good  example  of  what  can  happen  when 
expert  conservation  techniques  are  well  applied. 

•  In  a  few  years,  it  has  been  brought  back  from  possible 
extinction. 

To  clarify  these  meanings,  first  elicit  contrasting  words 
for  "expert”  and  "possible”  and  discuss  how  the 
meaning  of  each  sentence  would  be  changed  by  making 
the  respective  substitution.  Have  students  give 
examples  of  amateur  conservation  techniques  and  name 
species  known  to  be  extinct.  Then  focus  on  the  word 
"conservation”  and  its  derivatives  conserve(d), 
conserving.  Contrast  the  meaning  with preserve(d) , 
preservation ,  preserving ,  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
conserving  means  using  something  in  a  measured  way 
to  make  sure  of  future  availability.  Discuss  with  the 
students  why  preservation  would  not  be  as  appropriate 
a  term  to  describe  the  concept  of  environmental 
management,  so  that  they  understand  that  while  we 
wish  to  preserve  nature  and  living  things  we  recognize 
that  we  must  also  use  it  for  our  own  survival.  That 


means  that  in  helping  a  species  to  survive,  we  are  also 
helping  ourselves  because  we  understand  that 
everything  in  nature  exists  in  a  balance,  a  balance 
which  depends  upon  death  as  much  as  life.  What  would 
happen  to  that  balance  if  we  could  and  did  preserve  the 
life  of  every  individual  in  a  species? 

Page  210 

•  The  cost  is  refundable  if  not  a  single  ‘ '  whooper’  ’  is 
sighted. 

Encourage  the  students  to  share  their  knowledge  of 
words  by  having  them  identify  the  root  word  fund  and 
the  derivative  refund.  Ask  them  to  give  examples  of 
situations  in  which  these  words  apply  from  their  own 
experience.  For  example,  have  they  ever  contributed  to 
a  community  fund  -  perhaps  for  building  a  new  hockey 
arena,  or  for  medical  research?  What  would  it  mean  if 
one  were  to  say  "I'm  a  little  low  on  funds"?  Have  they 
ever  turned  in  soft  drink  bottles  to  get  back  the  deposit, 
or  received  a  refund  of  an  admission  price  when  an 
event  was  cancelled?  After  discussion,  have  the 
students  paraphrase  the  sentence  to  give  the  meaning 
of  the  term  in  the  intended  context. 

Page  212 

•  The  black-footed  ferret  was  found  more  often  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  prairie-dog  towns  or  colonies 
were  numerous. 

Ask  the  students  if  "numerous”  reminds  them  of  any 
other  words.  If  they  hesitate,  develop  a  network  of 
associations  by  making  statements  that  they  must 
complete:  When  we  say  that  two  piles  of  something  are 
made  up  of  equal  amounts  of  the  same  kind  of  objects, 
we  mean  they  have  the  same 

_ (number)  When  we  say  that  the 

piles  are  in  a  ratio  of  two  to  one,  we  call  that  relationship 

_ (numerical)  When  we  say  that 

there  are  very  many  of  a  given  object,  rather  than  very 

few,  we  mean  that  the  object  is _ 

(numerous)  Afterward,  elicit  antonyms  that  would  give 
the  opposite  meaning  when  used  in  the  context 
sentence,  such  as  few,  scarce,  sparse,  etc.  Discuss  the 
difference  in  intensity  and  connotations  as  each 
substitution  is  made,  asking  students  to  describe  their 
impressions. 
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7.  Walrus  Hunt/215 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  letters  to  your  Member  of 
Parliament  and  to  the  provincial  and  federal  ministries  in 
charge  of  wildlife,  conservation  and  protection  of  the 
environment,  expressing  concern  about  the  safety  of 
rare  animal  species  and  requesting  more  information.  If 
the  students’  strategies,  developed  during  the  lesson, 
turn  out  well,  have  them  propose  these  measures  and 
request  responses  to  their  ideas.  Use  the  occasion  to 
teach  the  form  for  business  letters. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  in  the  library  and  contact 
the  Canadian  Wildlife  Federation  to  find  out  what  other 
animal  species  are  considered  endangered  and  why. 
Encourage  them  to  share  information  in  a  full-class 
discussion. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  work  in  groups  to  prepare  graphs 
showing  population  reductions  of  selected  species  over 
the  past  century,  with  major  causes  listed  at  the  bottom 
of  each  graph. 

•  Encourage  each  student  to  paint  a  picture  of  an  animal 
on  the  endangered  list  and  write  a  short  biography  of  the 
animal.  Collect  the  resulting  work  and  bind  it  into  a  class 
book. 


Starting  Points 

This  adventure  story,  in  which  the  skill  and  courage  of 
Inuit  hunters  is  pitted  against  the  strength  and  fury  of 
a  bull  walrus,  provides  an  opportunity  to  examine  how 
suspense  is  built  as  well  as  to  consider  differences  of 
attitude  among  hunters.  Prepare  for  the  reading  by 
asking  students  in  the  group  about  adventure  stories 
they  have  read  involving  hunters  and  wild  animals; 
movies  and  TV  plays  can  also  be  mentioned.  What 
makes  such  stories  exciting?  Can  the  students  recall 
knowing  that  some  exciting  action  was  about  to  take 
place  before  anything  had  actually  happened  in  the 
story?  How?  When  they  are  watching  movies,  how  do 
the  students  feel  as  the  story  begins?  As  the  hints  of 
trouble  begin  to  build  up?  During  the  battle?  After  the 
battle?  Can  they  imagine  a  book  or  movie  in  which  a 
pitched  battle  between  a  hero  and  an  animal  extended 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end?  Would  that  be  exciting, 
or  would  one  tend  to  become  bored?  Why?  Supposing 
the  hero  were  equipped  with  a  deadly  ray-gun  that 
would  immobilize  any  living  thing  within  a  range  of  six 
metres:  the  wild  animal  approaches  the  hero,  he  raises 
his  ray-gun  and  pulls  the  trigger.  Does  that  sound 
exciting?  Why  not?  Allow  each  student  time  to  respond. 
Tell  the  students  that  sometimes  stories  turn  out  to  be 
boring  because  they  have  no  shape.  This  shapelessness 
is  reflected  in  the  readers’  or  viewers’  feelings,  which 
seem  not  to  change  much  throughout  the  story,  or  to 
change  randomly,  without  any  pattern.  Tell  the  students 
that  they  will  be  reading  an  adventure  story  which  does 
have  shape.  Read  the  title  and  introductory  sentence. 
Have  the  students  read  to  see  if  they  agree  that  the 
walrus  fought  valiantly,  and  to  find  out  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  the  story  has  a  "shape. 
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Talking  Points 

•  Do  you  think  the  bull  walrus  fought  valiantly?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Did  you  find  the  story  exciting?  Why?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Why  did  Nowya  die?  (In  his  excitement,  he  turned  his 
head  away  instead  of  watching  the  walrus.) 

•  Do  you  think  the  walrus  was  afraid  of  the  hunters? 
Why?  (Answers  will  vary;  emphasize  that  the  bull  was 
protecting  his  females  from  danger.) 

•  Do  you  think  the  hunters  were  afraid  of  the  walrus? 
Why?  (Answers  will  vary;  explore  the  difference  in 
attitude  between  Nowya  and  the  storyteller;  might 
Nowya’s  mistake  have  resulted  from  too  much  pride?) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  220  of  the  student 
text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  story  are 
as  follows : 


appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the 
author’s  craft- foreshadowing,  crisis,  climax 
identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 
understand  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
narration  -  adventure  story 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion  about  the  shape 
of  a  story.  Ask  the  students  to  speculate  on  what  might 
be  meant  by  the  term.  Use  their  ideas  to  guide  a 
discussion  in  which  it  is  made  clear  that  in  an  adventure 
story  all  the  details  of  setting,  plot  and  character  are 
carefully  selected  to  highlight  a  central  problem  or 
conflict  of  interest  between  opposing  forces.  In  this 
story,  the  central  problem  for  the  Inuit  is  that  they  must 
kill  the  walrus  or  die  of  starvation;  the  walrus  must 
protect  the  females  or  no  young  will  be  born  and  the 
herd  may  die  out.  Thus  both  are  in  a  struggle  for 
survival.  Emphasize  that  the  two  sides  are  well 
matched,  not  out  of  balance  as  in  a  story  involving  a 
sports  hunter  with  powerful  weapons,  making  the 
animal’s  death  a  certainty  from  the  outset  and  the  result 
of  the  battle  hardly  a  great  achievement  for  the  hunter. 

•  Introduce  the  word  climax,  and  explain  that  the  word 
means  the  moment  in  a  story  when  the  actions  of  the 
two  opposing  forces  come  to  a  head  and  one  side 
triumphs  over  the  other,  the  moment  when  the  outcome 
of  the  battle  is  certain  for  the  first  time.  Before  that 
moment,  however,  there  is  a  point  of  crisis,  when  the 
balance  can  tip  in  either  direction.  At  this  moment  of 
crisis  the  emotions  of  the  reader  are  at  their  maximum 
point  of  tension,  and  the  outcome  of  the  story  is  at  a 
point  of  maximum  uncertainty.  To  help  the  students 
understand,  draw  a  diagram  and  label  it  as  follows: 


( 

( 
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•  Have  the  students  scan  the  story  to  find  the  moment  of 
maximum  uncertainty,  when  the  bull  walrus  might  have 
won  his  struggle  against  the  hunters;  then  have  them 
find  the  action  that  made  the  outcome  of  the  struggle 
absolutely  certain.  Some  students  may  suggest  Nowya’s 
death  as  the  crisis  point;  if  so,  explain  that  this  might  be 
true  if  the  story  were  about  Nowya,  but  it  is  not.  Rather, 
the  story  is  about  the  whole  group's  effort  to  get  food. 
Nowya’s  death  increases  the  hunters’  problem,  since  he 
is  their  leader;  Nowya’s  harpooning  of  the  walrus 
increases  the  problem  for  the  walrus  and  his  herd.  This 
incident  heightens  the  tension  and  moves  the  story 
forward  toward  the  crisis  and  climax.  The  students 
should  then  be  able  to  locate  the  crisis  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  paragraph,  just  as  the  walrus  rises,  roaring, 
out  of  the  sea  and  Sowniapik  races  toward  him.  At  this 
moment,  one  false  move  would  result  in  another  death 
and  probably  the  hunting  party  would  have  to  turn  back. 
The  climax,  therefore,  is  the  moment  when  Sowniapik 
drives  his  spear  into  the  walrus'  neck,  then  retreats  from 
danger. 

•  Referring  to  the  diagram,  ask  the  students  to  read  the 
last  few  sentences  in  the  last  paragraph  to  find  the  one 
that  shows  that  the  hunters'  emotions  have  reached  a 
state  of  calm  (the  last  sentence). 

•  Tell  the  students  that  incidents  such  as  Nowya’s  death 
are  not  the  only  means  an  author  can  use  to  create 
tension.  Often,  as  they  build  a  story,  authors  will  plant 
warning  signals  to  build  up  tension.  These  warnings  tell 
us  that  something  bad  might  happen.  We  call  these 
warnings  foreshadowing.  Foreshadowing  may  be  done 
by  creating  an  eerie  setting,  or  by  direct  statements. 


Have  the  students  scan  the  part  of  the  story  before 
Nowya’s  death  to  find  clues  that  something  bad  would 
happen,  or  that  heighten  the  sense  of  danger.  If  they 
seem  hesitant,  start  them  off  by  asking  them  to  explain 
the  point  of  the  narrator  telling  us  that  he  was  using 
“the  old  widow’s  kayak. ' '  Does  the  mention  of  the 
widow  raise  the  possibility  of  death7  How7  Why  does 
the  author  have  his  narrator  say ,  “I  could  feel  the  silence. 
Then  suddenly  the  air  filled  with  a  strange  wild 
tenseness"?  Why  not  simply  say,  “As  we  paddled  by, 
the  walrus  stopped  their  endless  swaying. 1 '  What  is  lost 
by  removing  this  detail?  Encourage  the  students  to 
locate  other  moments  of  foreshadowing.  As  they 
suggest  specific  sentences,  ask  them  whether  the 
removal  of  these  details  would  affect  the  main  action  or 
the  feeling  of  tension  as  the  action  builds. 

•  To  conclude  the  lesson,  ask  individuals  to  sum  up  what 
they  have  learned  about  the  shape  of  an  adventure  story. 
Can  there  be  an  adventure  story  without  a  gradual 
build-up  of  suspense7  Why  not? 
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Vocabulary 
Page  220 

•  They  bellowed  their  defiance  as  they  started  to  lunge 
into  the  safety  of  the  sea. 

To  help  students  appreciate  the  descriptive  power  of 
this  phrase,  have  them  close  their  eyes  and  imagine  the 
scene.  In  their  imaginations,  what  did  the  animals 
sound  like?  What  feeling  underlies  the  sound?  How 
would  the  mental  impression  change  if  the  author  had 
said,  1 '  They  cried  their  defiance”  or  ‘  'They  sobbed  their 
defiance”?  Elicit  synonyms  that  would  be  fairly 
appropriate  for  the  context,  such  as,  roared,  barked, 
screamed,  yelled,  snarled,  etc.  Ask  students  to  order  the 
synonyms  according  to  the  intensity  of  sound  produced 
in  the  imagination,  and  to  describe  the  sound  in  each 
case.  Then  ask  them  to  evaluate  whether  the  author 
chose  exactly  the  right  word  or  whether  a  better  word 
might  have  been  chosen.  Some  students  might  like  to 
demonstrate  each  synonym  as  it  would  sound  when 
produced  by  a  human  voice. 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Delegate  a  party  of  students  to  find  the  addresses  of 
mission  offices  of  the  United,  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Lutheran  churches.  This  might  be  done  by 
interviewing  local  clergy.  Have  them  supply  correct 
addresses  for  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Department  of  Northern  Affairs,  and  the  Inuit 
Brotherhood  at  Baker  Lake.  Then,  with  the  participation 
of  the  class,  develop  a  set  of  research  questions  aimed  at 
finding  out  more  about  Inuit  hunting  practices  and 
attitudes,  Inuit  diet,  Inuit  land  claims,  the  impact  of 
mining  and  resources  development  on  the  people,  etc. 
When  the  research  questions  have  been  refined,  have 
the  students  write  letters  to  these  agencies  requesting 
specific  information. 

•  Have  the  students  contact  by  letter  various  grade  six 
classes  of  Inuit  students  to  find  out  more  about  animals 
of  the  North  and  their  relationship  with  the  people. 

Extended  Reading 

•  Obtain  copies  of  Farley  Mowat's  People  of  the  Deer 
and  The  Desperate  People ,  and  Peter  Freuchen's  Book  of 
the  Eskimos.  Select  passages  to  read  aloud  and  then 
place  the  books  in  the  reading  centre,  inviting  students 
to  browse  through  them  at  their  leisure. 

Art 

•  Have  each  student  select  an  animal  of  the  North  to 
illustrate.  Each  artist  is  to  provide  a  short  written 
biography  of  the  animal,  telling  about  its  habits  in  each 
season  of  the  year.  Display  and  discuss  the  resulting 
work. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Use  the  “Summary  Activity’  ’  in  the  student  text.  Some 
students  may  wish  to  write  stories  set  in  the 
twenty-first  century.  Prior  discussion  of  possible 
narrators  and  fictional  situations  could  help  stimulate 
imagination.  For  example,  the  narrator  might  be  a 
thirteen-year-old  space  colonist  who  has  been  forbidden 
to  give  any  valuable  food  to  animals,  or  a  futuristic 
“Director  of  Wildlife  Resources"  who  tries  to  convince 
the  “Ruling  Council'  ’  to  outlaw  the  use  of  a  chemical 
which  increases  crop  yields  dramatically.  Elicit  many 
tentative  ideas  from  the  group  before  assigning  the 
writing  activity.  Those  students  who  would  prefer  to 
present  their  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  written  report  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  an  outline  ranking  the  factors 
that  led  to  the  dog  becoming  an  endangered  species. 
Prior  discussion  should  be  held  on  using  a  good  ‘  ‘lead’  ’ 
to  introduce  the  topic  and  a  clear  summary  of  ideas  at 
the  end. 

When  the  work  has  been  completed,  have  the  students 
read  and  comment  upon  each  other's  work. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  The  Ongoing  Activities  in  conjunction  with  class 
discussions  and  completion  of  selected  Departure  Points 
suggestions  may  be  used  for  evaluation.  However,  if  an 
extra  check  of  the  students'  recall  seems  necessary, 
duplicate  the  following  exercise  and  have  the  class 
complete  it. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  selections  in  the  unit. 

1.  The  Eagle 

2.  Saving  Guatemala’s  Grebes 

3.  The  Case  of  the  Wandering  Pesticides 

4.  Swift  Things  are  Beautiful 

5.  Whooping  Crane 

6.  Black-footed  Ferret 

7.  Walrus  Hunt 

These  are  the  settings  of  the  unit  selections.  Match  each 
setting  to  its  selection  by  writing  the  number  of  the 
selection  beside  its  setting. 

(2)  a  remote  lake  high  in  the  mountains  of  Central 
America 

(5)  a  Canadian  national  park 
(4)  anywhere 

(3)  all  over  the  world 

(1)  high  on  a  mountain  somewhere 

(6)  Alberta 

(7)  Canadian  far  north 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  dealt  with  in  the  selections. 
Match  the  items  and  selections  by  writing  the  numbers 
of  the  selections  before  each  item.  Think  carefully.  Some 
items  can  be  matched  to  more  than  one  selection. 

(1,  2,  6,  7)  Which  selections  tell  of  animals,  including 
birds  and  fish,  preying  on  other  animals? 

(2,  5,  6)  Which  selections  tell  of  man’s  efforts  to 
conserve  endangered  species? 

(2,  3,  5,  6,  7)  Which  selections  tell  of  harm  humanity 
has  caused  to  wildlife  populations? 

(2,  5,  7)  Which  selections  involve  hunting  wild 
creatures  for  sport? 

(4)  Which  selection  expresses  appreciation  for  the 
wonderful  contrasts  and  variety  in  nature? 

(3)  Which  selection  deals  with  a  menace  that  aff  ects 
all  countries  in  the  world? 

(2)  Which  selection  tells  of  an  animal’s  adaptations  to 
its  environment? 

(1,  5,  6,  7)  Which  selections  describe  the  instincts  of 
wild  animals? 
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OVERVIEW 

In  an  important  sense  all  Canadians  are  New  Canadians, 
even  those  who  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  Inuit  groups 
living  here  before  the  Europeans  came  or  to  the  first 
explorers  and  pioneers.  Our  nation  is  young,  still 
changing  and  discovering  itself,  still  searching  for  ways 
to  fulfill  its  promise.  For  this  reason  Canadians  are 
luckier  than  citizens  of  other  industrialized  countries: 
we  can  still  shape  our  own  institutions  and  our  own 
national  character.  This  theme  emphasizes  our  youth  as 
a  nation  and  helps  the  students  to  appreciate  the  ideals 
of  our  forebears,  the  advantages  of  cultural  diversity, 
and  the  great  variety  and  beauty  of  our  landscape. 

The  first  selection,  "Journey  to  the  Promised  Land," 
page  224,  gives  insight  into  the  ideals  and  hopes  that 
caused  people  to  leave  their  native  lands  and  come  to 
Canada.  Following  is  "O  Canada,"  page  229,  the 
complete  lyrics  of  our  national  anthem.  Students  can 
evaluate  its  meaning  and  purpose.  "Anthem 
Anniversary,"  page  231,  gives  interesting  historical 
background  and  reflects  our  evolution  and  newness  as  a 
national  state.  This  is  further  emphasized  in  "The  Maple 
Leaf  Forever,  ’ '  page  233 ,  an  article  about  the 
development  and  adoption  of  our  national  flag.  In  '  ‘This 
Land  is  Your  Land,"  page  235,  the  students  speculate  on 
how  the  Canadian  landscape  influences  their  own  and 
other  people’s  feelings  and  experiences.  This  idea  is 
more  fully  explored  in  the  final  selection,  ‘ ' Niseemis ,  ’  ’ 
page  236,  a  story  of  Metis  children  and  their  Scottish 
father,  and  of  the  way  the  wild  setting  molded  their 
humility,  strength,  and  courage. 

These  selections,  together  with  the  suggested 
activities,  can  be  exploited  to  help  the  students  deepen 
their  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  for  their  own 
communities  and  for  other  communities  and  peoples 
throughout  the  land. 


SPIL/R 


’Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 

—  fiction: 

Hockey  Comme  II  Faut  p.  228 

—  poetry: 

A  Vagabond  Song  p.  226 
Outside  Coldwater  p.  227 
Eskimo  Chant  p.  227 

—  non-fiction: 

Canada,  This  Land  of  Ours 
p.  232 

—  songs: 

Mon  Pays  p.  221 
Moody  Manitoba  Morning 

p.  222 

Four  Strong  Winds  p.  223 
Farewell  to  Nova  Scotia  p.  224 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  162 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  discussing  "Mon  Pays"  p.  162 

•  discussing  folk  songs  p.  163 

•  examining  the  regional  sentiments  in 

songs  p.  164 

•  examining  life  in  Canada  from 

several  points  of  view  p.  166 

Writing 

•  writing  paragraphs 

—  adopting  a  mood  like  that  of '  ‘  Mon 

Pays’  p.  163 

—  expressing  personal  views  of 

Canada  p.  163 

—  expressing  the  Inuit  view  of  the 

implications  of  the  coming  of 
summer  or  winter  p.  165 

•  writing  biographies  p.  165 

•  writing  a  short  history  of  Canada 

p.  166 

Research 

•  researching  Canadian  music  p.  163 

•  researching  Canadian  musicians  and 

dancers  p.  164 

•  researching  Canada’s  Olympic 

standings  p.  165 

•  researching  Canadian  history 

through  art  p.  166 

Art 

•  illustrating  personal  paragraphs  of  an 

Inuit  summer  or  winter  p.  165 

•  preparing  a  cultural  map  of  Canada 

p.  166 
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Focus: 

appreciating  Canada  and  our  country’s  ideals  and  diversity 

Topics: 

•  ideals  •  hope  •  history  •  landscape  •  feelings 

•  wilderness  •  courage 


:SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  feelings,  attitudes, 
motivation 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential 

comprehension  of  sequence  of 
events 

•  appreciate  and  understand  elements 

of  the  author's  craft— mood 

•  appreciate  and  respond  to  simple 

figurative  language  — 
personification,  onomatopoeia 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  reading  the  selection 

—  fiction : 

Journey  to  the  Promised  Land 
p.  224 

Niseemis  p.  236 

—  non-fiction: 

Anthem  Anniversary  p.  231 
The  Maple  Leaf  Forever  p.  233 

—  songs: 

O  Canada!  p.  229 

This  Land  is  Your  Land  p.  234 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary /word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  163 


Products 

Speaking  /Listening 
listening  to  new  Canadians  talk 
about  their  reasons  for  coming  to 
Canada p. 169 
listening  to  "O  Canada!" 

in  French  and  English  p.  171 
singing  “O  Canada!  ”  in  French  and 
English  p.  230 

debating  the  importance  of  the 
national  anthem  p.  171 
examining  the  requirements  for 
Canadian  citizenship  p.  171 
debating  the  flag  issue  again  p.  174 
discussing  whether  "This  Land  is 
Your  Land’ 1  represents  Canada 
p.  175 

discussing  personal  names  p.  177 
questioning  an  expert  on  wilderness 
survival  p.  177 

talking  about  personal  wilderness 
experiences  p.  177 

Writing 

writing  paragraphs  describing 
personal  views  of  Canada  p.  175 
writing  a  letter  p.  169 
writing  free-verse  poetry  p.  169 
listing  citizenship  qualities  p.  171 
writing  a  letter  to  the  editor  p.  172 
compiling  a  checklist  p.  177 

Research 

researching  Canada’s  different 
immigrant  groups  p.  169 
researching  immigrant  assistance 
groups  p.  169 

investigatmg  national  anthems 

p.  172 

researching  Canada's  flags  p.  174 
collecting  songs  about  Canada 

p.  175 

illustrating  travel  brochures  p.  175 
researching  a  part  of  Canada  p.  175 
researching  plans  to  promote 
domestic  travel  p.  174 
researching  benefits  of  domestic 
travel  p.  174 

Art 

preparing  travel  posters  p.  171 
illustrating  scenes  p.  177 
designing  a  coin  p.  232 
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OBJECTIVES 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 


Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 

•  gain  literal  and 
inferential 
comprehension  of 
sequence  of  events 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  appreciate  and 
understand  elements  of 
the  author's  craft  — 
mood 

•  appreciate  and  respond 
to  simple  figurative 
language  — 
personification, 
onomatopoeia 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


Solicit  the  assistance  of  the  school  librarian  to  obtain 
recordings  of  songs  about  various  regions  of  Canada  and 
play  them  for  the  class.  Be  sure  to  include  a  recording  of 
“Mon  Pays’’  and  provide  an  English  translation  of  the 
lyric  if  your  class  is  English-speaking.  Discuss  all  the 
moods  and  feelings  expressed  in  the  songs,  and  have 
the  students  consider  whether  anyone  could  ever 
produce  -  in  view  of  this  diversity  -  a  stereotype  of  a 
Canadian,  as  a  parody  for  an  international  TV  variety 
show.  By  which  of  our  characteristics  would  a  British 
or  an  American  audience  recognize  us?  What  are  the 
advantages  of  being  too  complex  to  reduce  to  a  simple 
set  of  puppet-like  behaviors?  Have  the  students  open 
their  books  and  examine  the  illustration.  Discuss  the 
introductory  guestions  briefly,  and  call  upon  students 
from  other  countries  to  tell  why  they  came  to  Canada 
and  to  describe  the  main  difficulty  of  adjusting  to  life  in 
an  unfamiliar  country.  An  interesting  alternative  would 
be  to  arrange  in  advance  for  students  of  various  ethnic 
roots  to  present  folk  dances  to  the  class  and  describe  the 
festivals  and  occasions  with  which  they  are  associated. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Contact  grade  six  classes  in  other  parts  of  Canada  and 
arrange  for  an  exchange  of  photograph  albums.  Then 
form  a  camera  club  and  have  the  students  take  pictures 
of  historical  monuments  and  landmarks,  people  at  work 
and  at  play  in  ways  that  are  typical  of  your  region,  and  of 
any  distinctive  cultural  events  scheduled  for  the 
community.  Have  the  photographers  write  explanatory 
paragraphs  to  accompany  their  pictures,  and  arrange  for 
enough  prints  and  photocopies  to  make  an  album  for 
each  class  with  whom  an  exchange  was  arranged.  (The 
project  need  not  be  costly  if  you  buy  cheap  scrapbooks 
and  get  parents  to  do  the  photocopying.)  Discuss  and 
display  the  albums  received  in  return. 

2.  Start  a  book  in  which  the  students  can  record 
examples  of  local  dialect,  insults,  and  jokes.  Nearly  every 
region  is  rich  in  expressions  which  are  distinctive 
because  they  reflect  the  syntax,  sounds,  or  images 
characteristic  of  their  root  languages.  The  students  will 
need  guidance  in  this,  since  often  they  do  not  have  a 
large  enough  frame  of  reference  to  realize  that  certain  of 
their  usages  are  different  from  elsewhere,  but  with  help 
the  activity  can  be  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  rewarding  in 
terms  of  language  appreciation  and  social  history.  A 
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point  to  emphasize  is  that  dialect  is  rule-governed  and 
reflects  a  predictable  pattern,  not  just  “bad"  usage.  An 
interesting  conclusion  would  be  to  have  the  students 
write  stories  or  poems  using  these  jokes,  insults,  and 
expressions  and  tape  them  for  a  listening  activity  and 
follow-up  discussion  on  the  fun  of  being  a  “Westerner,  ’ ' 
a  “Maritimer,"  etc. 

3.  Have  the  students  form  small  groups  to  plan  an  ideal 
Canadian  vacation.  Have  each  group  select  points  of 
interest,  research  them,  provide  an  itinerary  and  map, 
and  report  to  the  class  what  they  expect  to  see  and 
learn.  This  activity  could  easily  form  the  basis  for 
producing  travel  brochures  and  holding  a  “Canadian 
Vacation  Contest.  ”  To  ‘  ‘win’  ’  the  vacation  of  their 
choice,  the  students  could  write  a  poem  or  story  or  song 
about  the  advantages  of  living  in  your  part  of  Canada. 

4.  Obtain  copies  of  the  B.N.A.  Act  and,  if  possible,  drafts 
and  the  latest  version  of  the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights. 

Have  groups  of  students  study  various  sections  of  the 
documents,  produce  a  written  paraphrase  of  the 
assigned  sections,  then  read  it  to  the  class.  Discuss  how 
the  documents  reflect  the  same  ideals  expressed 
throughout  the  readings  in  this  theme,  how  they  might 
be  improved,  and  the  apparatus  and  procedure  for 
amending  and  changing  them  in  the  future. 

5.  Obtain  as  many  of  the  following  books  as  possible  and 
encourage  the  students  to  explore  further  during  their 
leisure  time. 

Bibliography: 

*  Brown,  Jeremy  and  David  Ondaatje.  The  First  Original 
Unexpurgated  Authentic  Canadian  Book  of  Lists. 
Pagurian  Press.  1978. 

A  light-hearted  look  at  Canada  and  her  people, 
comprised  of  hundreds  of  lists. 

Gr.  7  and  up. 

*  Clery,  Val.  Canada  in  Colour.  Hounslow  Press.  1972. 

Photographs  of  Canada  linked  by  a  brief  text. 

K-Gr.  12. 

*  Cochrane,  Jean.  Women  in  Canadian  Sports.  Fitzhenry 
and  Whiteside.  1977. 

An  illustrated  discussion  of  women’s  participation  in 
sport,  past  and  present. 

Gr.  4-8. 

*  Davis,  N.  Brian,  ed.  The  Poetry  of  the  Canadian  People 
1720-1920:  Two  Hundred  Years  of  Hard  Work.  NC  Press. 
1976. 

Poetic  statements  by  Canadians  -  Natives,  voyageurs, 
settlers,  lumberjacks,  farmers,  fishermen,  sailors,  and 
miners. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 


‘Downie,  Mary  Alice.  Last  Ship.  PMA  Books.  1980. 
Adventures  of  Madeleine  and  Charles  on  the  night 
before  the  last  ship  of  the  season  sails  from  Quebec. 
K-Gr.  6. 

*  Doyle,  Brian.  You  Can  Pick  Me  Up  at  Peggy's  Cove . 
Groundwood  Books.  1979. 

People  and  activities  in  and  around  Peggy’s  Cove. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*  Fisher,  John.  The  Complete  Cross-Canada  Quiz  and 
Game  Book.  McClelland  &  Stewart.  1978. 

A  collection  of  quizzes  in  subject  areas  such  as 
Canadian  personalities,  history,  food,  sport, 
nicknames,  and  oddities. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

*  Fowke,  Edith  Fulton,  ed.  Folklore  of  Canada. 
McClelland  &  Stewart.  1976. 

A  collection  of  folklore  for  children  and  adults  from  the 
English,  French,  Ukrainian,  and  Native  peoples  of 
Canada. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

Fulford,  Robert.  An  Introduction  to  the  Arts  in  Canada . 
Copp  Clark.  1977. 

A  survey  of  music,  theatre,  painting,  sculpture, 
dance,  film,  architecture,  broadcasting,  Native  art, 
and  literature  in  Canada. 

Gr.  5-9. 

*Haas,  Rudi.  Ottawa,  Our  Nation's  Capital.  Oxford 
University  Press.  1979. 

Colored  photographs. 

General. 

‘Johnston,  Gordon.  More  “It  Happened  in  Canada.” 
Scholastic-TAB.  1976. 

The  second  in  a  series  presenting  Canadian  history 
vignettes  in  a  “believe  it  or  not' '  fashion. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

Thai  Hodes,  Barbara.  Puzzling  Canada:  Games  and 
Puzzles  in  Canadian  History  and  Geography.  Dundurn. 
1979. 

Games  and  puzzles  to  expand  the  player's  knowledge 
of  Canada's  regions,  provinces,  cities  and  historical 
events. 

Gr.  6-8. 

*  Woodcock,  George.  100  Great  Canadians.  Hurtig. 

©  1980. 

Biographical  sketches  of  past  and  present  men  and 
women. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

*  Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “Mon  Pays"  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language  may  be  integrated  in  this  suggested 
sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / C 

Page  220.  Starting  Point  Activities 


2.  Page  222.  The  lyrics  to  “Moody  Manitoba  Morning” 
and  “Four  Strong  Winds”  give  insight  into  modern 
feelings  about  the  prairies. 


5.  Page  230.  Important  events  in  Canadian  history  are 
presented  in  photographs  and  paintings,  leading  to 
further  research  into  the  issues  behind  the  events. 

6.  Page  224.  The  lyrics  to  “Farewell  to  Nova  Scotia”  and 
photographs  reflect  the  feelings  and  hardships  of 
Maritimers,  and  their  unique  way  with  language. 

7.  Page  226.  More  song  lyrics  and  a  poem  express  the 
love  and  closeness  Inuit  people  feel  to  the  Canadian 
landscape.  The  students  collect  poems  by  Canadian 
writers  and  write  poems  of  their  own. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/C 

Page  222.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 

1.  Page  224.  “Journey  to  the  Promised  Land”  presents 
the  hopes  and  hardships  of  Russian  emigres  on  their 
way  to  Manitoba  to  begin  a  new  life. 


3.  Page  229.  The  complete  lyrics  to  “O  Canada”  are 
presented  and  the  students  discuss  the  purpose  of  a 
national  anthem. 

4.  Page  231.  “Anthem  Anniversary”  gives  historical 
background  on  our  anthem,  emphasizing  Canada's 
youth  as  a  nation  and  reflecting  our  political  and  social 
history. 


8.  Page  233.  An  historical  account  of  the  process  of 
acquiring  a  national  flag  is  given  in  “The  Maple  Leaf 
Forever,”  again  reflecting  our  youth  as  a  nation  and  our 
special  background  as  a  diverse  culture. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / C 

9.  Page  232.  A  brief  article  on  Canadian  culture  and 
geography  and  an  illustration  of  the  Canadian  coat  of 
arms  continue  the  theme  of  national  diversity  within  a 
unified  whole. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/C 


10.  Page  234.  The  song,  ‘  'This  Land  is  Your  Land,  ’  ’ 
expresses  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  land  itself,  and 
leads  to  speculation  about  the  relationship  between  our 
geography  and  our  experiences  as  a  people. 

11.  Page  236.  "Niseemis,”  a  story  of  Metis  children  in 
the  wilds  of  northern  Saskatchewan,  shows  how  the 
land  has  shaped  the  character  of  Canadians. 


12.  Page  228.  A  humorous  piece  on  hockey,  and 
photographs  of  Canadian  athletes  show  the  tenacity  and 
vigor  of  modern  Canadians  in  the  context  of  world  sport. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Journey  to  the  Promised 
Land/224 
□ 


Starting  Points 

Reading  and  discussing  this  selection  gives  students  a 
chance  to  discover  Canadian  ideals,  appreciate  our 
landscape,  and  understand  more  about  the  feelings  and 
attitudes  of  immigrants,  who  have  built  our  nation.  Have 
the  students  examine  the  photographs,  then  read  the 
title  and  introduction.  Ask  them  to  speculate  on  why  the 
title  was  selected  and  what  is  implied  by  “promised 
land.”  When  each  student  has  had  time  to  contribute 
ideas,  give  the  group  some  background  on  the  origin  of 
the  concept:  the  religious,  political  and  (later)  economic 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  their  flight  from  Egypt,  their 
wandering  in  the  desert,  their  constant  hope  of 
establishing  a  homeland  in  Canaan,  which  they  believed 
was  promised  them  by  God.  Explain  that  throughout 
their  thousands  of  years  of  wandering  and  hardship,  the 
Jews  dreamed  of  establishing  a  homeland  based  on 
three  fundamental  ideas:  justice,  mercy,  and 
brotherhood  of  all  people,  despite  differences  of  race, 
customs,  and  beliefs.  Though  the  Jewish  people  were 
able  to  establish  a  nation  in  Canaan  for  a  while,  they 
were  driven  out  (in  70  B.C.)  and  had  no  country  until 
shortly  after  World  War  II,  when  the  United  Nations 
created  the  modern  state  of  Israel.  Because  of  their 
experience,  the  Jews  are  the  symbol  of  all  homeless  and 
persecuted  people,  and  their  idea  of  justice,  mercy  and 
brotherhood  as  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
to  build  a  nation  inspired  the  settlers  who  first  came  to 
the  New  World  -  of  which  Canada  is  an  important  part. 
The  settlers  tried  to  make  laws  and  build  a  government 
that  would  reflect  and  protect  these  principles.  To  be  a 
Canadian  citizen,  then  and  now,  means  to  practise 
these  ideals  in  daily  life  and  to  guard  them  with  both 
mind  and  body.  Thus,  people  who  criticize  Canada  are 
not  necessarily  unpatriotic;  often,  they  are  making  sure 
that  our  laws  and  our  customs  do  not  wander  away  from 
these  ideals. 


Explain  that  there  are  many  other  beliefs  that  draw  us 
together  to  make  a  nation  (hard  work,  etc.)  and  many 
geographic  factors  (elicit  variety,  expanse  of  our 
landscape,  resources,  etc.),  but  the  most  important  part 
of  being  Canadian  is  still  dedication  to  making  our 
country  a  real  promised  land. 

Draw  the  students  in:  Can  you  describe  an  action  that 
shows  good  citizenship?  bad  citizenship?  In  your 
opinion,  what  would  be  the  difference  between  a  legal 
resident  and  a  real  Canadian  citizen?  Encourage  the 
students  to  think  of  concrete  examples  drawn  from  their 
own  daily  experience  at  school  and  in  their 
neighborhoods.  Elicit  that  one  might  be  born  here  and 
not  be  a  Canadian  in  spirit,  or  one  may  gain  legal 
citizenship  status  without  ever  becoming  a  real 
Canadian.  Suggest  that  the  students  read  the  diary  of 
the  Russian  girl  Cornelia  to  find  out  if  any  of  these  ideas 
about  the  meaning  of  Canada  might  explain  the  feelings 
and  attitudes  she  expresses.  Remind  them  to  reflect  on 
the  questions  in  the  margins. 
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Talking  Points 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  228  of  the  student 
text.  Elicit  a  list  of  adjectives  to  describe  Cornelia’s 
feelings  and  attitudes,  and  encourage  students  to  recall 
details  from  the  text  to  support  their  views. 

•  Imagine  yourself  in  Cornelia's  place,  then  describe 
some  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  she  faced  before 
arriving  in  Manitoba,  (missing  her  friends,  sister,  and 
familiar  surroundings;  cold,  storms,  icebergs; 
seasickness;  difficulty  of  keeping  clean  and  comfortable; 
not  knowing  what  people  in  Canada  would  think  of  her; 
living  in  an  impersonal  receiving  centre;  line-ups;  filling 
out  forms;  communicating  with  officials;  the  long  train 
trip;  living  in  tents  and  sheds;  etc.  Encourage  the 
students  to  express  their  own  feelings  under  these 
circumstances.) 

•  In  your  opinion,  what  are  some  plausible  reasons  why 
Cornelia  remained  cheerful  and  curious,  in  spite  of  all 
these  hardships?  (Answers  will  vary;  encourage 
students  to  draw  upon  their  own  experience  and 
imagination,  as  well  as  on  the  Starting  Points 
discussion.) 

•  Can  you  remember  a  particular  sentence  Cornelia 
wrote  that  proves  she  knew  about  the  promised  land  of 
the  Jews  and  what  it  meant,  and  that  she  expected 
Canada  to  be  such  a  promised  land?  ("We  are . .  .  Like 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  Bible.  It  [the  boat]  will  take 
us  right  to  the  place  where  our  land  waits  for  us.  ’  ’ 
Moorhead  letter  of  July  30) 

•  In  your  opinion,  what  are  some  things  that  Canadians 
might  have  learned  from  Cornelia’s  family?  (Russian 
cooking,  dances,  art,  music,  customs,  first-hand 
information  about  living  conditions,  physical  features 
and  social  organization  of  Russia) 

•  Considering  these  immigrants’  hope  of  finding  justice, 
mercy,  brotherhood  and  freedom  in  Canada,  what  would 
you  guess  Russia  was  like  in  the  early  1900’s?  (develop  a 
list  of  antonyms,  then  illustrate  them  with  historical 
facts:  oppressive  monarchy,  no  parliament,  classes, 
ideological  violence;  famine  and  wealth;  the  knout  and 
exile;  state  religion  and  persecution;  poor  education  for 
serfs;  taxes  and  futile  wars,  no  free  press,  etc.  Be  sure  to 
use  simple,  imagistic  language  when  presenting  this 
historical  information,  so  that  the  students  can  relate  it 
to  concrete  aspects  of  their  own  daily  experience  -  press 
becomes  newspapers  and  books,  etc.;  education 
becomes  schools  and  teachers;  taxes  become 

hours  of  labor  in  field  and  factories.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  reading 
are  as  follows : 


gam  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  events 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings, 
attitudes,  motivation 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  and  Talking  Points 
discussion,  asking  students  to  sum  up  the  idea  of  the 
promised  land  and  the  main  facts  about  life  in  Russia  at 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

•  Select  individuals  to  infer  plausible  events  that  might 
have  caused  Cornelia’s  mother  and  father  to  leave 
Russia  and  adopt  Canada  as  their  new  homeland.  Help 
them  to  frame  concrete  examples  that  show  realistic 
experiences  rather  than  intellectual  or  moral  attitudes. 
Talk  about  an  accumulation  of  such  events  over  time,  so 
that  the  students  can  appreciate  that  at  a  certain  point 
the  reality  of  everyday  experience  overcomes  love  of 
home,  friends,  language,  landscape,  etc.,  and  causes 
the  people  to  look  for  a  better  life  and  a  new  homeland. 

•  Quickly,  divide  the  students  into  groups  and  have 
each  group  reread  a  particular  diary  entry  to  locate  the 
particular  events  that  Cornelia  describes,  and  to  find 
sentences  or  phrases  that  tell  or  imply  her  feelings  and 
attitude  toward  the  events.  Then  ask  members  of  each 
group  to  describe  what  happened  and  how  Cornelia  felt 
in  their  own  words.  Record  representative  expressions 
on  the  board: 

Events 

Friday:  ship  is  hit  by  floating  iceberg,  ice  smashes 

and  falls  on  deck 

Saturday:  ship  moves  slowly  through  icebergs  in  waters 
near  St.  John’s 

arrives  at  Halifax  harbor  for  unloading  and 
reloading  cargo 

Sunday:  ship  sails  for  Quebec 
storm  at  sea 

meeting  of  passengers  cancelled  because  of 
seasickness 

Monday:  meeting  of  passengers  held 

passengers  see  Quebec  shoreline 

Cornelia 's  Feelings 

excited,  scared,  amazed,  pleased,  hopeful,  happy 
anticipation. 
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The  students  might  have  trouble  thinking  of  words  to 
describe  feelings,  though  they  can  imagine  them.  For 
this  reason,  allow  them  to  try  to  express  the  feelings  in 
idioms  or  by  using  similes  and  analogies;  then  have 
them  consider  different  modifiers  and  select  the  one  that 
conveys  the  character  and  intensity  of  the  emotion.  For 
example,  a  student  may  say,  “When  Cornelia  sees  the 
coast  of  Quebec,  she  probably  feels  just  like  when  you 
know  you’re  going  to  get  a  present  and  you  can  hardly 
wait."  Ask  the  students  to  suggest  modifiers  that 
describe  that  feeling,  and  add  to  their  suggestions. 

Thus,  after  considering  several  possibilities,  they  may 
decide  that  “happy  anticipation’’  best  conveys  the  idea 
of  waiting  for  something  satisfying  or  pleasing.  Develop 
a  similar  outline  for  each  diary  entry. 

•  Discuss  the  time  elapsed  in  terms  of  days  and  have 
them  infer  intervening  events.  How  many  days  went  by 
between  the  second  and  third  entry?  Encourage  the 
students  to  scan  the  entry  again  to  check  their  answers. 
(Although  the  second  entry  is  dated  ambiguously  July 

16  or  28,  the  family  actually  boards  the  train  the  next  day, 
i.e.,  on  July  17  or  29.)  This  will  help  the  students 
appreciate  the  length  of  the  train  journey  and  imagine 
the  action  connected  with  putting  up  the  tents  and. 
establishing  a  campsite. 

•  Conclude  the  lesson  by  having  the  students 
participate  in  tracing  the  entire  journey  on  a  class  map. 

•  Elicit  and  record  on  the  board  a  list  of  tasks  that  are 
waiting  for  Cornelia  as  she  sits  under  the  table,  writing 
to  her  sister:  help  clear  the  land  and  build  the  house; 
work  on  the  farm;  go  to  school  and  try  to  learn  in  another 
language;  make  friends,  etc.  Ask  them  to  judge  whether 
they,  in  the  same  situation,  would  still  have  thought  of 
Canada  as  the  promised  land,  and  to  explain  their 
answers. 


Vocabulary 
Page  224 

•  But  a  big,  frightening  white  mountain  came  swimming 
out  of  the  fog. 

To  help  the  students  appreciate  the  power  of 
personification,  ask  them  why  the  author  did  not  use 
“floating”  rather  than  “swimming”  in  her  description. 
Would  the  mountain  have  seemed  as  frightening? 
Emphasize  the  element  of  intention,  which  makes  the 
iceberg  seem  alive  and  connected  in  a  special  way  to 
the  ship  and  the  immigrants,  perhaps  like  an  omen  of 
the  hardships  they  must  face.  Then  have  the  students 
experiment  with  making  context  sentences  using 
personification,  involving  the  Laconia  and  the  engines. 
Give  them  an  example:  “The  powerful  engine  hushed  and 
the  ship  stealthily  wove  through  the  watery,  twisting 
pathways  created  by  the  icebergs .  ’ '  Ask  each  student  to 
compose  one  such  sentence,  then  invite  the  students  to 
listen  to  and  discuss  several  of  the  sentences. 

Page  227 

•  Between  the  two  lakes  there  are  locks. 

Discuss  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  1  ‘locks,  ”  as  in 
locks  for  doors.  Ask  the  students  if  that  meaning  fits  and 
makes  sense  in  the  context  of  the  sentence.  Emphasize 
that  when  a  word  does  not  make  sense,  as  here,  that 
probably  means  that  there  are  other  meanings  attached 
to  the  word.  Encourage  them  to  use  context  clues  in  the 
surrounding  sentences  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  what  a 
lock  might  be.  Then  have  someone  look  up  '  'lock'  ’  in  the 
dictionary  and  read  out  its  secondary  meanings.  Discuss 
each  and  have  the  students  select  the  meaning  that  fits. 
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Departure  Points 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Invite  community  members  who  have  migrated  to 
Canada  to  come  and  speak  to  the  class  about  their 
reasons  for  leaving  their  homeland,  their  trip,  their  life  in 
the  new  country,  and  how  they  felt  about  migrating  to 
Canada.  Encourage  students  to  do  some  preliminary 
research  into  the  homelands  of  the  guests  so  that  they 
may  be  prepared  with  good  questions  for  the  speakers. 
Students  should  also  select  one  of  their  number  to 
welcome  the  guests  to  the  class  and  to  chair  the 
questioning.  A  thank-you  letter  should  be  sent  to  each 
participant  on  behalf  of  the  class. 

Writing 

•  Journey  to  the  Promised  Land  is  the  fictitous  account 
of  a  young  girl’s  experiences  as  an  immigrant.  Ask 
students  to  write  a  letter  home  from  Cornelia’s  mother  or 
father  describing  how  he  or  she  felt  during  the  voyage 
and  especially  once  the  trip  was  over.  Tell  students  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Cornelia's  parents  would  have  the 
responsibility  for  their  children’s  well-being.  They  would 
have  had  to  worry  about  finding  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  as  well  as  trying  to  find  work  in  a  strange  land. 
Quite  likely,  they  didn’t  speak  English  or  French.  Do 
students  think  that  coming  to  Canada  would  have  been 
more  difficult  for  Cornelia’s  parents  than  for  Cornelia  or 
her  brother?  Tell  them  their  letters  should  explain 
exactly  how  adults  would  feel  as  strangers  in  a  strange 
land. 

•  Encourage  students  to  write  a  free-verse  poem  on  the 
way  immigrants  might  feel  on  the  point  of  departure 
from  their  homeland,  on  their  trip  to  the  new  land,  or  on 
their  arrival  in  Canada. 


Research 

•  Working  in  groups,  have  the  students  research  the 
different  countries  from  which  immigrants  have  come  to 
Canada.  Encourage  students  who  have  come  to  Canada 
from  abroad  to  work  with  a  group  investigating 
immigrants  from  a  background  other  than  their  own,  but 
make  sure  they  are  called  upon  for  advice  by  the  group 
investigating  their  country  of  origin.  Alert  the  librarian 
in  advance  to  have  statistical  information  on  hand,  as 
well  as  facts  on  language,  customs,  culture,  history, 
food,  clothing,  and  so  on.  Information  should  be 
presented  in  a  series  of  mini-reports. 

•  Have  students  work  in  small  groups  to  investigate  the 
work  of  different  organizations  in  your  community  set  up 
to  help  new  immigrants  to  Canada  settle  in  their  new 
homeland.  Counsel  students  to  first  consider  what  type 
of  assistance  new  Canadians  would  need  -  translation 
services,  employment,  housing,  schooling,  money,  etc. 
Have  them  pool  their  information  in  a  booklet  that  could 
be  given  to  a  newcomer. 
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2.  O  Canada! /229 


Starting  Points 

Many  students,  particularly  new  Canadians,  have  never 
seen  our  anthem  written  out  and,  often,  are  only  familiar 
with  the  first  verse.  To  introduce  it,  have  the  students 
gather  round  and  ask  each  to  answer  the  following 
questions:  If  you  were  given  the  task  of  writing  a  song 
that  expresses  what  you  think  about  Canada,  what  main 
idea  would  be  in  your  first  verse?  What  would  your 
second  verse  be  about?  Allow  time  for  a  thorough  and 
spontaneous  exchange  of  ideas.  Then  ask  the  students  if 
they  think  that,  by  combining  all  their  ideas,  they  could 
write  one  song  that  expressed  everything  that  everyone 
thinks  and  feels  about  Canada.  How  many  verses  would 
be  needed?  Is  it  likely  that  the  result  would  please 
everyone  in  the  group?  Would  the  students  have  liked  to 
be  the  one  given  the  task  of  writing  a  national  anthem  - 
a  song  expressing  how  everyone  in  the  whole  country 
feels?  Have  the  students  open  their  texts  and  read  the 
lyrics  through  silently  once  to  see  if  the  ideas  expressed 
match  any  of  their  own. 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  of  the  lines  in  “  O  Canada’  ’  do  you  like  best  and 
why?  Are  there  any  lines  that  you  don’t  like,  or  that 
confuse  you'?  (Encourage  the  students  to  paraphrase 
lines  cited  as  confusing,  and  to  elaborate  on  the 
meaning  of  the  ones  they  like  and  don’t  like) 

•  What  lines  do  you  think  Cornelia,  the  Russian  girl, 
would  have  liked  best?  How  might  she  have  felt  the  first 
time  she  heard  the  anthem  sung?  (Answers  will  vary; 
encourage  the  students  to  explain  their  opinions.) 

•  Can  you  think  of  some  adjectives  that  describe  just  the 
music  to  "O  Canada"?  Just  voices  speaking  the  lyric, 
without  music?  (Answers  will  vary.)  To  help  the 
students  appreciate  how  meaning  is  added  by  music 
and  voices,  have  one  person  stand  outside  the  group  at 
some  distance  and  begin  singing  the  first  verse.  Send 
another  over  to  join  in,  then  another  and  another,  till 
everyone  is  standing  up  together  and  singing.  Have  the 
students  compare  the  effect  of  one  voice  and  many 
voices.  How  much  meaning  would  be  added  by  ten 
more  voices?  One  hundred  more?  A  full  concert 
orchestra?  By  singing  rather  than  listening? 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  230  of  the  student 
text.  To  get  ideas  flowing,  you  might  have  the  students 
imagine  themselves  at  the  next  Olympic  Games  or  the 
previous  ones.  How  would  they  feel  among  people  from 
all  over  the  world,  seeing  all  the  Canadians  in  the  crowd 
stand  and  sing,  or  just  stand  and  listen  while  an 
orchestra  played  “O  Canada”  for  broadcast  to  every 
country  in  the  world? 
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3.  Anthem  Anniversary/231* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Play  a  recording  of  “O  Canada"  in  French  and  English. 
Help  the  students  accomplish  the  To  do  on  page  230  of 
the  student  text.  Then  let  them  demonstrate  their 
mastery  of  the  task.  Discuss  what  the  anthem  says 
about  Canada.  What  does  the  anthem  say  about  the  way 
Canadians  see  themselves?  Is  this  view  correct  or  is  it 
just  an  idealized  view?  In  leading  the  discussion,  be 
careful  not  to  convey  the  impression  that  to  be  critical  of 
one's  country  as  it  is  typified  by  the  national  anthem  is 
to  be  unpatriotic. 

•  Divide  the  class  into  groups  and  have  them  debate  the 
question:  "How  important  is  '  O  Canada’  to  Canadians?" 

•  Invite  a  representative  of  Employment  and 
Immigration  Canada  to  come  and  talk  about  the 
requirements  for  becoming  a  Canadian  citizen.  If 
possible,  plan  a  field  trip  to  your  local  citizenship  court 
to  witness  a  naturalization  ceremony.  Do  students  born 
in  Canada  feel  they  know  everything  about  their  country 
that  a  new  Canadian  must  learn  in  order  to  become  a 
citizen  of  Canada? 

Writing 

•  Have  students  compile  a  list  of  qualities  that  they  think 
are  desirable  for  all  of  us  if  we  want  to  call  ourselves 
Canadian  citizens. 

Art 

•  Have  students  work  in  groups  to  prepare  a  travel 
poster  of  Canada  based  on  the  words  of  the  national 
anthem.  If  they  like,  students  could  include  the 
appropriate  portions  of  the  anthem  on  their  poster.  Hang 
the  posters  in  the  classroom. 


Starting  Points 

This  short  article  gives  students  interesting  background 
information  on  our  anthem  and  illustrates  that  Canada  is 
a  young  nation,  one  which  the  students,  by  virtue  of 
their  ideas,  skills  and  energy,  can  play  a  part  in  shaping. 
To  prepare  for  the  reading,  elicit  the  students’ 
knowledge  of  Canadian  history  -  a  brief  resume  of  the 
tensions  resulting  from  our  relationship  with  Britain  and 
France,  and  from  our  nearness  to  the  United  States. 
Emphasize  particularly  that  in  the  1850's  Britain 
adopted  a  policy  of  free  trade,  abolishing  the  tariff  that 
gave  our  raw  products  preference  in  British  markets.  At 
about  the  same  time,  the  ship-building  industry  in  the 
Maritimes  was  in  decline  because  the  British  had  begun 
producing  their  own  steamships  and  stopped  buying 
wooden  sailing-ships.  These  two  factors  caused  the 
income  of  people  living  in  Canada  to  fall,  and  there  was 
much  hardship.  One  group  of  business  people  thought 
that  the  only  solution  to  the  economic  troubles  was  to 
join  the  United  States,  and  they  began  to  ask  the 
American  government  to  consider  letting  Canada  join 
the  American  federation.  The  other  group  of  business 
people  thought  that  because  Britain  was  still  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  the  best  chance  of 
prosperity  still  lay  in  a  close  association  with  Britain. 

Added  to  these  economic  considerations  were  two 
others:  many  English-speaking  Canadians  still  felt 
strong  loyalty  toward  the  monarchy  and  British  values, 
and  many  French  Canadians  felt  that  there  would  be 
little  hope  of  preserving  the  French  language  and  culture 
if  Canada  joined  the  United  States  because  then  they 
would  be  few  among  many,  whereas  in  the  British 
colony  of  Canada  they  were  the  largest  group.  Since  all 
told  there  were  only  about  three  and  one-half  million 
people,  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  becoming  a  wholly 
independent  nation.  The  solution  seemed  to  be 
confederation,  creating  a  central  government  that  could 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  number  of  proper  nouns  it  contains.  To  help 
these  students,  preview  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  the  people 
mentioned. 
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negotiate  with  the  British  on  behalf  of  all  and  build  an 
east-west  trade  pattern  and  industries  that  could  grow 
and  provide  prosperity,  so  that  the  people  could  have 
schools,  a  transportation  system,  and  some  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  Thus,  in  1867,  Canada  became  a  Dominion 
and  the  leaders  began  to  seek  ways  to  establish  the  idea 
of  a  nation,  uniting  people  scattered  across  the  country. 
In  1867  the  nation  did  not  suddenly  leap  into  existence 
with  the  signing  of  the  B.N.  A.  Act.  Rather,  the 
possibility  of  creating  an  independent,  unified  nation 
came  into  existence.  Have  the  students  read  the  article 
to  find  out  one  of  the  steps  to  celebrate  unity  which  was 
taken  by  a  group  after  confederation. 


Talking  Points 

•  Would  you  have  thought  of  trying  to  establish  a 
national  anthem  to  celebrate  confederation?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  232  of  the  student 
text  to  encourage  design  ideas. 

•  If  you  could  name  just  one  thing  that  could  make  our 
nation  perfect,  what  would  it  be?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  What  practical  action  could  you  take  now  or  when  you 
are  older  to  make  your  idea  a  reality?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Canada  is  a  very  big  land,  and  many  of  the  things 
mentioned  in  the  anthem  might  be  unknown  to 
Canadians  in  different  regions  of  the  land.  Have 
students  pretend  they  are  living  in  one  of  Canada's  large 
cities  and  have  never  seen  “great  prairies  and  lordly 
rivers,’’  and  as  a  result,  feel  that  the  anthem  does  not 
represent  the  Canada  they  know.  Now  have  these 
citizens  write  to  the  editor  of  their  local  newspaper 
suggesting  a  rewording  of  the  anthem  to  make  it 
represent  the  Canadian  reality  that  they  see. 

Research 

•  Have  students  work  in  groups  to  investigate  the 
national  anthems  of  other  countries.  They  should  report 
on  their  findings  concerning  the  history,  background, 
and  significance  of  the  anthems  in  an  oral  report.  Have 
them  sing,  or  play  a  recording  of  the  anthem  of  their 
choice. 

•  Each  July  1,  Canada  celebrates  its  birthday.  Have 
students  research  Canada’s  first  birthday  in  1867.  What 
celebrations  were  held  to  mark  the  event?  What  were 
the  words  to  the  anthem  of  Canada  at  that  time?  Were 
there  any  specifically  Canadian  songs  sung  to  mark  the 
event?  (Alert  the  librarian  in  advance,  especially  if  your 
school  has  access  to  albums  of  patriotic  Canadian 
songs.)  Armed  with  this  knowledge  of  how  Canadians 
celebrated  the  first  birthday,  have  the  students  organize 
a  then-and-now  birthday  party  for  July  1  (to  be  held  in 
advance,  of  course).  This  could  be  the  last  activity  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  school  term.  Invite  students  to  organize 
refreshments  and  entertainment  for  the  party. 
Impromptu  renderings  of  the  old  and  new  anthems, 
together  with  whatever  songs  students  think 
appropriate  for  Canada’s  birthday,  should  be  included. 

In  particular,  make  sure  that  all  students  whose  first 
language  is  neither  French  nor  English  get  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  in  their  own  language.  If 
feasible,  invite  the  rest  of  the  school  to  the  birthday 
party. 
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4.  The  Maple  Leaf  Forever/233* 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

Like  the  last  selection,  this  article  on  the  flag 
emphasizes  the  newness  of  our  nation  and  informs  the 
students  about  our  past.  Have  the  students  open  their 
texts  and  read  the  title  and  introduction.  Discuss  the 
fact  that 1  ‘The  Maple  Leaf  Forever'  ’  is  the  title  of  one  of 
our  national  songs,  which  served  as  a  musical  symbol  for 
Canada  in  the  days  when  we  were  still  singing  “God 
Save  the  Queen."  Then  have  the  students  draw  a  quick 
sketch  of  our  flag  from  memory.  When  they  are  finished 
have  them  compare  to  see  if  their  drawings  are  exactly 
the  same  in  every  detail.  Suggest  they  read  the  article  to 
find  out  if  their  pictures  are  accurate  and  to  find  out 
more  about  our  past  efforts  to  choose  an  appropriate 
national  symbol  for  Canadians. 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  proper  nouns  it  contains.  To  help  these 
students  gain  meaning  from  the  selection,  preview  the  parliamentary 
titles  and  the  flag  names  which  they  will  encounter. 


Talking  Points 

•  Did  the  maple  leaf  you  drew  have  exactly  eleven 
points?  What  does  each  point  represent?  (the  ten 
provinces  and  the  territories) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  233  of  the  student 
text,  encouraging  the  students  to  give  reasons  for  their 
answers. 

•  What  are  the  rules  for  flying  the  flag?  (It  should  be 
flown  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  never  touch  the  ground,  be 
more  prominently  displayed  than  other  flags,  and  be 
replaced  when  worn  or  faded.) 

•  Do  you  think  it  would  seem  strange  seeing  the  Union 
Jack  or  the  Red  Ensign  flown  as  your  national  flag  now? 
Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  do  you  think  people  felt  in  1965,  seeing  our 
present  flag  flown  instead  of  the  Union  Jack?  (It  might 
have  seemed  strange  because  of  its  newness;  many 
people  would  have  felt  pleased  and  proud  to  have  a 
uniquely  Canadian  symbol.  However,  veterans  and 
those  who  still  feared  that  Canada  might  be  absorbed  by 
the  U.S.  once  our  ties  with  Britain  were  gone,  might 
have  felt  extremely  disappointed,  since  the  Union  Jack 
was  partly  a  symbol  of  British  protection  and  partly  a 
symbol  of  British  democracy,  which  we  had  admired 
and  helped  to  preserve.) 

•  Do  you  think  that  the  eleven-pointed  maple  leaf  is  a 
good  symbol  for  our  flag?  Why?  (If  some  students  think  it 
is  not  a  good  symbol,  have  them  suggest  a  symbol  that 
would  have  been  more  appropriate.) 
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5.  This  Land  Is  Your  Land/234 


Departure  Points 

Speaking /Listening 

•  The  choice  of  a  flag  for  Canada  was  the  subject  of  some 
very  heated  debates  in  Parliament.  Divide  the  pupils 
into  the  four  major  political  parties  who  debated  the 
issue  -  the  Liberal  Party,  Progressive  Conservative  Party, 
New  Democratic  Party,  and  Social  Credit  -  and  have 
each  group  research  its  party's  stand  on  the  issue.  You 
will  also  need  a  press  corps.  (You  will  need  to  alert  the 
librarian  in  advance  for  this  project.)  Rearrange  the  room 
to  represent  Parliament.  Invite  the  parties  to  present 
their  views  on  the  flag.  Each  party  will  have  to  appoint  a 
leader  -  Liberal’s  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson;  PC's 
John  Diefenbaker,  Leader  of  the  Opposition;  NDP’s 
Tommy  Douglas;  and  Social  Credit’s  Robert  Thompson. 
You  will  also  need  a  Speaker  of  the  House  to  keep  order. 
Allow  all  Honorable  Members  to  express  their  views.  The 
members  of  the  press  should  be  prepared  to  report  on 
the  debate  and  its  outcome  in  a  special  broadsheet,  with 
an  appropriate  masthead. 

Research 

•  Working  in  groups,  have  students  research  the  various 
flags  that  have  flown  in  Canada  since  it  was  first 
colonized.  Students  should  present  their  findings  in 
illustrated  reports. 


Starting  Points 

Many  students  will  know  this  song,  which,  more  than  it 
is  possible  for  a  formal  national  anthem  to  do,  conveys  a 
sense  of  the  vastness,  variety  and  wonder  of  the  land 
itself.  To  introduce  it,  have  the  students  describe  parts 
of  the  country  they  have  seen.  Most  will  have  travelled 
during  vacations,  some  may  have  lived  in  other  regions 
of  Canada,  and  new  Canadians  in  the  class  will  be  able 
to  share  their  first  impressions  of  the  landscape.  Discuss 
the  contrasts  in  weather  and  topography,  and  the  sheer 
size  of  the  place,  asking  students  to  speculate  on  how 
these  features  affect  the  outlook  of  the  people.  Make 
sure  they  understand  that  "outlook”  means  attitudes 
toward  one's  self  and  the  world.  The  land  itself  forces 
you  to  value  some  things  more  highly  than  others,  to 
strive  for  some  things  and  not  for  others,  and  to  feel 
differently  from  others.  The  sun-bather  on  the  beach  in 
Vancouver  may  feel  an  excited  pleasure,  seeing  the 
ocean  and  the  gathering  storm;  but  the  fisherman  in  the 
Mantimes,  watching  a  storm  come  up  on  the  Atlantic, 
may  feel  a  mixture  of  terror  and  awe.  In  each  of  us,  these 
feelings  accumulate  and  play  an  important  part  in  the 
sense  of  home,  and  we  share  that  sense  with  others 
living  in  the  same  region.  The  excitement  and  vitality  of 
any  nation  comes  from  the  different  viewpoints  that  can 
survive  together  within  its  boundaries. 


Talking  Points 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  235  of  the  student 
text,  asking  students  to  give  reasons  for  their  opinions. 
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6.  Niseemis/236 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Obtain  and  play  a  recording  of  “This  Land  is  Your 
Land”  and  encourage  students  to  sing  along.  Discuss 
with  students  whether  or  not  this  song  is  about  the 
Canada  they  know.  If  not,  can  they  still  identify  with  it? 
Why?  Why  not? 

Writing 

•  Have  students  write  a  paragraph  entitled  “This  Land 
is  My  Land'  ’  describing  how  they  see  their  country. 
Encourage  students  to  realize  that  there  is  no  single  true 
picture  of  Canada,  and  that  our  country  means  different 
things  to  different  people. 

Research 

•  Working  in  groups,  have  students  collect  original 
Canadian  songs  that  reflect  the  composer's  feelings 
about  the  country  as  a  whole. 

•  Have  students  work  in  pairs  to  research  an  area  in 
Canada  where  they  would  like  to  live.  Ask  students  to 
pretend  that  they  operate  a  tourist  lodge  or  motel  in  this 
area.  Now  have  them  prepare  a  brochure  outlining  the 
places  and  sights  of  interest  and  the  recreational 
opportunities  found  there.  At  the  same  time,  they 
should  also  include  a  plug  for  their  own  motel  or  lodge. 
Tell  them  to  include  their  daily  rates,  and  whether  meals 
are  included.  Remind  students  to  keep  their  copy  lively 
and  easy  to  read.  A  brief  discussion  on  the  difference 
between  European  and  American  plans  and  other  facets 
of  holiday  accommodation  can  be  introduced  before  the 
students  begin  their  work.  You  might  also  supply 
commercial  pamphlets  as  models. 


Starting  Points 

This  story  makes  good  use  of  figurative  language  to 
portray  the  challenge  the  Canadian  landscape  has 
presented,  and  still  presents,  to  Canadians.  Gather  the 
students  round  and  open  a  discussion  of  winter.  Invite 
each  student  to  describe  the  coldest  day  he  or  she  has 
ever  experienced.  What  was  it  like  outside?  What  is  a 
blizzard?  How  does  it  sound  and  feel?  Shift  the  topic  to 
other  extremes  of  climate:  heat,  rain,  high  winds, 
thunder,  and  lightning.  During  this  part  of  the 
discussion,  focus  on  the  relationship  between  mood  and 
setting  and  climate.  Why  do  people  tend  to  feel  gloomy 
when  the  weather  is  gloomy,  cheerful  when  the  sun  is 
bright,  dreamy  when  the  sky  is  full  of  stars  and  summer 
breezes  rustle  shadowy  trees?  Have  the  students  ever 
been  frightened  by  the  land  and  the  weather?  Why?  In 
the  early  days,  before  modern  engines  and  central 
heating,  what  would  it  have  been  like  to  be  a  trapper  or 
missionary  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  region?  Captain  of  a 
sloop  in  the  Atlantic,  transporting  a  cargo  of  fish  to 
Manhattan  harbor  in  New  York?  A  lumberjack  breaking 
up  a  log  boom  on  the  Ottawa  river  in  a  lightning-storm? 
A  farmer  building  a  sod  hut  on  the  prairies  in  a  wind¬ 
storm,  or  watching  huge  balls  of  hail  beat  the  first  crop 
into  the  ground?  Encourage  the  students  to 
imagine  themselves  in  these  situations.  Would  they 
have  been  able  to  endure?  Have  them  open  their  texts. 
Read  the  title  and  the  introduction  aloud,  and  ask  them 
to  speculate  on  the  meaning  of  “Niseemis’  ’  and  on  what 
dangers  might  face  the  Cameron  children.  Then  have 
them  read  to  find  out  if  their  guesses  are  correct  and  to 
consider  how  they  might  have  described  the  setting  and 
the  events  afterward,  had  they  been  Duncan  or  Sally 
Cameron. 
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Talking  Points 

•  What  did  you  think  “Niseemis”  meant?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  What  were  Sally  and  Duncan  doing  in  the  forest,  and 
what  happened  to  them?  (They  were  trapping;  an  ice- 
storm,  then  a  snowstorm,  caused  a  tree  to  break  and  fall 
on  Duncan.  Sally  had  to  free  him,  build  a  camp  and 
nurse  him  for  three  days  till  help  arrived.) 

•  Is  there  any  evidence  in  the  story  that  Sally  and 
Duncan  had  gone  trapping  for  pleasure?  (Sally  begged  to 
go  -  Duncan  and  Sally  both  wanted  to  show  their  father 
how  reliable  and  skilful  they  were  at  doing  the  work  on 
the  trapline,  and  their  ability  to  do  it  well  and  take  care 
of  themselves  probably  gave  them  pleasure;  the 
landscape  would  have  been  beautiful  and  the  weather 
invigorating,  in  spite  of  the  cold.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  242  of  the  student 
text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  story  are 
as  follows: 


appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the 
author's  craft  -  mood 

appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  figurative 
language  -  personification  and  onomatopoeia 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion,  in  which  the 
students  described  their  own  experiences  with  regard  to 
setting  and  extremes  of  temperature,  and  the  moods 
that  came  over  them.  Then  have  them  listen  as  you 
reread  the  first  paragraph  aloud,  to  see  if  they  can  assess 
Sally’s  mood.  The  moods  suggested  by  the  students 
could  be  recorded  on  the  board. 

•  Discuss  the  list  of  words  and  expressions  to  describe 
mood.  Would  the  students  agree  that  they  don’t  tell  very 
much  about  how  people  really  feel,  or  why  they  feel  that 
way?  How,  then,  can  an  author  make  the  mood  of 
characters  clear  to  the  readers,  and  even  make  the 
readers  share  them?  Listen  to  their  ideas,  then  put  the 
following  expressions  on  the  board.  Ask  students  if  they 
tell  us  more  about  Sally’s  mood,  and  affect  our  own  mood 
as  we  read: 

[the  wind  was]  moaning  in  the  tops  of  the  poplars 
[the  wind]  plucked  at  her  hood  and  stung  her  eyes 
a  howling  blast  of  wind  knocked  her  to  her  knees 
the  poplars  reeled,  groaning  with  their  heavy  loads  of 
ice 

the  wind  rose  to  a  fearful  shriek 

Why  are  these  expressions  unusual?  Has  the  author 
made  it  seem  as  if  the  wind  is  the  ghost  of  a  person  or, 
perhaps,  of  many  people?  Or  is  the  wind  made  to  seem 
more  like  a  witch  whose  intention  is  to  hurt  Sally,  and  to 
hurt  the  trees?  Do  the  trees,  too,  seem  alive  in  the  way 
that  humans  are  alive  because  of  this  way  of  describing 
them?  Why  does  the  author  say  that  the  poplars  reeled, 
like  someone  who  had  been  struck  with  a  sharp 
instrument  and  was  dazed  with  pain,  instead  of  just 
saying  that  the  force  of  the  wind  bent  the  trees  until 
they  snapped?  Explain  that  this  is  an  example  of 
personification,  by  which  we  mean  attributing  the 
qualities  of  intelligence  and  intention  to  things  that 
cannot  have  them. 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  remainder  of  the  story  and 
find  other  examples  of  personification.  Add  the 
expressions  to  the  list  on  the  board. 
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•  Focus  attention  on  onomatopoeic  words,  such  as 
"howl,”  "shriek,"  "groan,"  "shudder."  Tell  the 
students  that  some  experts  who  study  language  think 
that  we  might  have  first  learned  to  speak  by  imitating 
sounds,  and  these  efforts  gradually  became  words.  Elicit 
other  words  that  might  imitate  the  sound  they  refer  to: 
chip,  chop,  struck,  smashed,  pant,  push,  sigh,  etc. 
Would  the  students  agree  that  the  author  has  used  the 
two  devices,  personification  and  onomatapoeia, 
effectively  to  create  a  mood? 

•  Explain  that  there  are  many  other  ways  to  create  a 
mood,  but  that  the  author  has  chosen  these  two  ways 
primarily,  because  of  his  plot  and  his  theme.  With 
participation  from  the  students,  develop  and  record  a 
summary  of  each,  such  as  the  following: 

Plot:  Metis  children  are  caught  in  a  winter  storm 

while  fetching  animals  from  their  father's 
trapline,  and  are  rescued  after  three  days. 

Theme:  Our  Canadian  ancestors  became  strong 
because  they  had  to  learn  to  understand 
and  respect  the  power  of  the  land  in  order  to 
survive.  They  learned  much  from  the  Inuit 
peoples. 

•  Ask  the  students  if  they  think  that  the  Inuit  can  help  us 
to  solve  current  problems  related  to  energy  and  the 
balance  of  nature. 

Vocabulary 
Page  237 

•  That  must  be  the  portage  path,  she  thought,  I’ve  got  to 
hurry. 

To  make  sure  that  the  students  understand  this  phrase, 
invite  individuals  to  explain  its  meaning  and  illustrate  it 
in  an  appropriate  context,  such  as  that  of  canoers 
carrying  their  canoe  and  supplies  along  a  path,  then 
putting  the  canoe  into  the  water.  Discuss  the 
importance  of  the  canoe  to  the  Inuit  way  of  life,  and  to 
the  early  explorers  and  trappers.  How  often  might  they 
have  had  to  portage?  Focus  on  a  specific  area,  and  have 
the  students  locate  possible  portage  paths  on  the  class 
map. 

Page  240 

•  She  peeled  off  his  leggings. 

This  word  is  no  longer  as  common  as  it  once  was,  so  that 
the  students  may  not  know  its  meaning.  Have  them  use 
context  clues  to  get  at  leggings’  probable  function.  Then 
discuss  modern  leggings,  such  as  ski  suits,  snowmobile 
suits,  etc. 


Departure  Points 

Speakin  g  /Listenin  g 

•  Discuss  with  students  the  meaning  and  importance  of 
personal  names.  Invite  students  to  explain  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  their  names.  Some  students  may  have 
been  named  for  relatives.  If  so,  guide  the  discussion  so 
that  all  students  may  appreciate  that  personal  names  are 
one  way  of  maintaining  one’s  identity  as  part  of  a 
specific  group.  Can  students  suggest  an  alternate  way 
of  identifying  people?  Would  they  like  to  be  numbered 
instead  of  named? 

•  Invite  a  speaker  from  your  local  YMCA/YWCA  or 
community  college  wilderness  survival  course  to 
address  the  class  on  wilderness  safety  and  survival. 

Have  students  prepare  a  list  of  "What  if?"  questions  to 
lead  off  the  discussion.  Encourage  students  to  take  brief 
notes. 

•  If  any  students  go  backpacking  or  hiking,  invite  them 
to  tell  about  some  of  their  more  hair-raising  experiences 
when  out  in  the  wilderness. 

Writing 

•  Have  students,  working  in  pairs,  prepare  a  wilderness 
safety  checklist  suitable  for  hunters,  backpackers, 
hikers,  snowmobilers  etc.  Students  should  consult 
reference  sources  if  they  feel  their  knowledge  is 
inadequate. 

Art 

•  Invite  students  to  illustrate  a  scene  from  "Niseemis." 
Display  the  pictures  in  the  classroom. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  The  students  should  enjoy  identifying  each  of  the 
regions  pictured  in  their  texts.  The  first  picture  is  of  the 
Gatineau  hills  in  Quebec,  the  second  of  the  prairies,  the 
third  of  a  Maritimes  scene,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Encourage  the  students  to  exchange 
information  about  these  areas,  even  if  they  have  not 
visited  them.  They  may  enjoy  locating  these  regions  on 
a  map  and  calculating  the  distance  between  them,  and 
between  each  and  their  own  home  province.  Use  this  as 
an  occasion  for  discussing  summer  holidays,  and  how 
they  can  gain  more  knowledge  of  Canadian  life  by 
observing  Canadians  at  work  and  play,  even  if  they  will 
not  be  travelling  far  from  home.  Invite  the  students  to 
take  some  pictures  of  Canadian  landscapes  and  people 
and  to  bring  them  back  in  the  fall  to  show  you. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  If  a  measure  of  the  students’  understanding  is 
required,  have  them  write  a  summary  of  each  selection 
in  the  unit  and  a  personal  statement  of  what  was 
learned,  to  be  included  at  the  end  of  each  summary. 
Several  of  these  may  be  read  aloud  and  discussed,  so 
that  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  each 
other  the  different  ways  that  ideas  can  be  expressed  and 
to  appreciate  a  diversity  of  viewpoints. 
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